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1. Qur Knowledge converſant about our Ideas; 
2. Knowledge is the Perception of the en or 
_ Dilagreement of two Ideas. Wn 
3. This Agreement fourfold, "oe 
4+ Firſt, Of Identity or Diverſity, e | 
4. Secondly, Reigen 
1 "'Of Co- exiſtenee. „F 
7 5 y, Of real Exiſtence, SCH h 
r actual or habitual. z 1 
9. Habitual ä ow. 


.CH A P. II. 
| O the Degrees of our 7 Knowledge, = 
SECT. e Eo. - 


1. Intuitive. 5 > 
2. Demonſtrative, 15 
3. Depends on Proofs. 
4. But not ſo eaſy. | | 
Not without precedent Doubt, I 
6. Not ſo clear. . 
— _ ſtep mult «et intuitive Evidence. 8 
8. Hence the Miſtake ex præcognitis et N 
9. Demonſtration not e; to n 
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CHAP. I. 


4 Fo; 07 the Extent of Human K nowledge. 
8 
1. Firſt, No farther chan we have Ideas. | 
2. Secondly, No farther than we can perceive the Agree - 
ment or Diſagreement. 
3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledge extends itſelf not to 
all the Relations of all our Ideas. 
4. Fourthly, Nor demonſtrative Knowledge. 
5. Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge narrower than either. 
6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge therefore narrower than our 
Ideas. 
7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 
8, Firſt, Our Knowledge of Identity and Diverſity, as 
far as our Ideas. 
9. Secondly, Of Co-exiſtence a very little way. 
10. Becauſe the Connection between moſt * Ideas is 
unknown. f | 
11. Eſpecially of ſecondary 88 | 
12-14. And farther, Becauſe all Connection 1 any 
ſecondary and primary nes | is undiſcoverable. 

15. Of Repugnancy to co: exiſt larger. 

16. Of the Co- exiſtence of Powers a very little Way. 

17. Of Spirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, Of other Relations, it-is not eaſy to ſay how 

| far. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 
19. Two Things have made moral Ideas thought inca- 
pable of Demonſtration. Their Compiexednels and 
Want of ſenfible Repreſentations. - 
20. Remedies of thoſe difficulties. 

221. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence, we have an intuitive | 
Knowledge of our own, demonſtrative of God's, 
ſenſible of fone few other Things. TI 

22. Our Ignorance great. 
23. Firſt, One Cauſe of its Want of Ideas, either ſuch as 
| we have no Conception of, or ſuch as particularly 
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we have not. 


24 Becauſe of — Remoteneſs, or, 
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25. Becauſe of their n . 0 „ 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 1 
27. Much leſs of Spirits. 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connefion bet x 


Ideas we have. 
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. Inftances, _ "a 
5 Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas. | 
31. Extent in reſpect of Univerſality. 


CHAP.'IV. 


Of the Reality of our XK nowledge. 
SECT. - 
1. Objection, Knowledge placed in Ideas, may be * 
bare Viſion. 
2, 3, Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas agree with Things. 
4. As, Firſt, All ſimple Ideas do. | 
5. Secondly, All complex Ideas excepted. 
6. Hence the Reality of Mathematical Knowledge. 
7, And of Moral. | 
8. Exiſtence not required to make it real. 5 
9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, becauſe moral Ideas 
are of our own making and naming. 
10. Milnaming 6 diſturbs not the certainty of the Knows 
e 
11. Ideas . Subſtances "OT hel Archetypes withcat 8 
12. So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo far our Knowledge 
concerning them is real. | 
13. In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we Ara conſider 
Ideas, and not confine our Thoughts to Names or 
5 8 c4e 1 out by Names. : 
14-17. Gbjection againſt a Changeling being ſomething” 
Nin Man and Beaft, e p 8 
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1 We Truth i 8 0 
2. A n ht joining or ſeparating of "Dog ; i. e. « Ness dy 
ords. * 


3. Which wake Ke mental or or verbal Propoſitions, | | 
a Ly, = 
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DN Mental Propoſitions are very bars to be treated of. : 
Z 5. Being nothing but the joining, or ſeparating Ideas 5 
. 5 without Words. | 

6. Wben mental Propoſitions. contain real Truth, and 
LE or = = 
' APE: jechon againft ve rut at it thus 
Ie ie en. | 7 

8. 3 Real Truth is about Ideas agreeing ta 

80 \ Falſchood i is che joining of Names otherwiſe than their 

GEE  -  * ,  - ny | 

I, - 20. General Propoſitions to be treated of more at large. 

11. Moral and metaphyſical Truth. . . 
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CHAP. vr. 
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1 ; o cl Propeſi itions, their Trath 5 eu. 


3 SECT... ; 
1. Treating of Words, 8 to Knowled T 
B 3. eee Truths hardly to be underſtood, a in ver- 
E: NES. bal Propofitig ns... 
. . Certainty 3 of Truth and of Knonkdge, 
"oa No Propoſition can be known to be true, where th e 
| Effence of each Species mentioned, is not known. 

F. This more particularly concerns Subſtances. | 8 

6. The Truth of few univerſal Erapglitiqns concerning | 
 . ©, Subſtances, is to be known. 
SS Co-exiftence of Ideas in few caſes to be known, 

| 3. 9. Inſtance in Gold. 

10. As far as w_ ſuch Ob-ediffenie can be known, ſo far 
univerſal Propofitions may be certain. But. this 
will go but a little way,; becauſe, 

11, 12. The Qualities which make our complex Ideas of | 

-3- = Subſtances; depend moſtly on external, remote, 

and unperceived Cauſes. _ bs! 

8. Ja yy: noah ee, dut that is not know - 

5 % +. 

* 14. What is onſite hy our Knoulelge of SubRances. | 
15. "Whilſt our Ideas of: Subſtances contain not their real 

, Conſtitutions, we can make but pew pens ctrtain 

litions concernmg them. 


F 1G Wherei lies the general certainty. * Propoſition 
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convents. 


c CHAP. vi. 5 


Of alain. ee 
8 BCT. | 6 
1. They are gelkeerident. a 

2. Wherein that Self. evidence ob fts. 

3. Self. evidence not peculiar to received 4 


4. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, all Propoſitions | 


dare equally ſelf-evident. - 
5. Secondly, In Co- exiſtence we have few ſelf-evident 
© Propolitions.. | | 
6. Thirdly, In other relations we ma ere . 
7. Fourthly, Concerning the real Exiſtence, we | have. 
| none. 
8. -_— Axioms don not much influence our other Know- 
r 
9, 10. Becuaſe they 2 are not the Truths the firſt known. 
11. What Uſe theſe general Maxims have. | 
12. Maxims, if care be not taken in the Uſe of Weeks 
may prove Contradictions, = 2 
13. Inſtance-in Vacuum. Y 
14. They prove not the Exiſtence of Things 3 us. 
15. Their Application dangerous about complex Ideas. 
16-18. Inftance in Man. WO 
19, Little Uſe of theſe Maxims i in Proofs where we have 1 
clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
20. Their Uſe dangerous, where our Ideas are confuſed, 
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CHAP. vn. a 
2 Triflng Propoſitions. 
SE cr g n 
. _ Propoſitions, bang no Increaſe to our Aer 
edge. | 


2, 3. as Identical 2 | 

4. Secondly, When a part o any complex Idea i is n 
cCated af the h Ole. 5 ren. 

9. As part of the Befinitibn of the defined 


6. Inftance—-Maw arg Palfry. TI 
7 For this teaches but che Signifcation,of Words, 5 
8. Hut: no real ä Pres: oe 
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10. And wh 
12. Marks of verbal Propoſitions. ” Firſt, Predication is 
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1 # l Zehen ce of a | TE, "a „ 
| . + Won ae 
1. We are TT OY of knowing Stent, that there i is * 
Gad. | 
2. Man knows, that he himfelf is. 


5 7. Our Idea of a moſt pertect Being, not the ſole Proof 


11, 12. erefore there has been an eternal Wiſdom. 
4. Not material, Firſt, Becauſe every Particle of Matter 


17. Whether in Motion, or at Reſt. 
* 18, 19. Matter not eee with an cternal Mind. 
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9. General Propoſition —_— Subſtances, are r often 
trifling. | 


11. Thirdly, Ufing “ Words variouſly 1s trifling with them. 


abſtract. 
1 5: 58 A Part of the N predicated of apy 


4 Of our Rude eee 


1. General certain Propoſitions concern not Exiſtence. 
2. A threefold Knowledge of Exiſtence. | 
-3- Our Knowledge of our own n is intuitive. 


He knows alſo, that nothing cannot pan a Being, 
therefore ſomething eternal. 
4 That eternal Being muſt be moſt powerful... 
5. And moſt knowing. 
6. And' therefore God.. 


of a God. 
8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two Sorts of Beings, cogitative and incogitative:. 
10. Incogitative Being cannot produce a cogitative. 


13. Whether material or no. 


is not congitative. 
15. Secondly, One Particle done of Matter cannot be | 


—_ tative. If! 
76. Thi y, A Syſtem 5 incogiraive „ be 
cogitative. | e bis, yo 8 
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CHAP- XI. 


- Of the — of the Exiſtence of other Thinge, 
m9” 
1. Is to ba had only Senſation. 


2. Inftance—Whitenels of this Paper. 
3. This, though not fo certain as Demonſtration, yet 


may be called Knowledge, and proves the Exiſt» 


| ence of Things without us. 
4. Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have them but by the Inlet 
of the Senſes, 
5. Secondly, Becauſe an Idea from actual Senſation, and 
another from Memory, are very diſtinct Perceptions. 
6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which accompa nies actual 
| Senſation, accompanies not the ee ae of thoſe 
Ideas without the external Objects. 
7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one * Teſtimony 
of the Exiſtence of outward Thing. 
8. This Certainty is as great as our Condition needs. 
9. But reaches no farther than actual Senſation. 
10. Folly to expect Demonſtration in every * 
11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Memory. 
12. The Exiſtence of Spirits _ knowable. ” 
13. e Propoſitions concernin g Exiſtence are Know- 
able. a 
14. And general Propoſitions concerning 8 Ideas. 


CHAP. XIL 


i Of the Improvement of our . 

ECT. 

E, Knowledge i is not from Maxims. 

2. The Occafion of that Opinion. | 

3. But from the comparing clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

4. Dangerous to build upon precarious Principles. 

5. This no certain way to Truth. | 

6. * to e clew complete Ideas under ficady 
ames 


p {idering our abſtract Ideas. 
8. By which —— alſo TIO be made clearer. 


7. The uns true Method of advancing Knowledge, i is by con- - 3 


1 CONTENTS. 
= 9. But Knowledge of Bodies is to be ingeoved only by 


5 by. Experience. 
10. This may procure us 88 not Science. 
| 11. We are fitted for moral Knowledge and natural Im- 


' provements. 
12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes and wrong Principles. 
13. The true Uſe of Hypotheſes. 
14. Clear and diſtinct —— with ſettled Names, and the 
_ »  _ finding of thoſe which ſhow their Agreement or- 
1 are the ways to enlarge our Know- 
E. 5 8 
25. LIT an Inſtance of 1 it. 


| CHAP, x11, es 
" Some other Wo. concerning our A. ell. 


Ser. 
1. Our Knowled - neceſſary; Ba” r. 
"mah but we ings 


2. PISS: 


are, not as we 


8 1 A P. xv. 
5 srer, 


1. Our 1 being 58, we want m fovethlng elſe, 
2. What Uſe to be made of this twilight Eſtate. 
3. Judgment ſupplies the want of Knowledge, 
F. Judgment is the preſuming 9 to be ſo, without 
n it. | 1 


. CHAP. xv. pat 
| . : 7 EO of Probability. LL + BE . 


Ster. . 

1. Probability is the Appearance of reement upon 
T7 + "Fallible Proofs. | cn ay 7 TE 
1 It is to ſupply the want of Knowledge. e 
5 3. Being that which makes us preſume Things to be 
| wa before we know — $0 8 
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14. The bare — oF Revelation i is the eden Cer- . | 
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4. The Grounds of Probability a are ww Confo 


witk our own Experience, or the 22 
others Experience. 
5. En this all the ee pro and con, ought to be 
examined, before we come to a judgment. 1 
6. They being . of great Variety, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of ſent. 


SECT. 


1. Our Aſſent ought to be regulated by the Grounds of 


Probability. -- 
2. Theſe cannot always be all actually i in view, and then 


we muſt content ourſelves with the remembrance that 


we once ſaw ground for fuch'a Degree of Aſſent. 
3. The ill Confequence of this, if our former Judgment 
were not rightly made, 
4. The right uſe of it is mutual Charity and Forbear- 


"ance. 


5. Probability is either of Matter of Fatt or Speculation. 
2 The concurrent Experience of all other men with 


2 e Aſſurance approaching to Know- 
c Ze. Ba 


7. Unqueſtionable "Teſtimony and Experience for the | 


— moſt part produce Confidence. 
8, Fair Teſtimony, and the Nature of the thing indiffe 
rent, produces alſo confident Belief. 6 
9. Experience and Teſtimanies claſhing, infinitely vary | 
the-D of Probability. 


10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the farther removed, the leſs . 


their Proof. 
11. vet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 
12. In things which Senſe cannot diſcover, Analogy i is the 
great Rule of Probabilit: 


13. One Caſe where contrary Experience leſſens not the * 


Teſtimony. 
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bs CHAP. XVII 
I 55 — of Reaſon.” 


Wer. 


1. Various Significavions of the word Reaſon, 
2. Wherein 3 conſiſts. | be 
3. 3 four | 
llogiſm hot the great Iaftrument of Reaſon. 
Teles little in Demonſtration, leſs in Probability. 
6. _ not to increaſe our Knowledge, but fence with 


. 4 Other Helps ſhould he ſought, 


8. We reaſon about Particulars. 

9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us fob want of Ideas. | 
e Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and imperfe& Ideas. 
11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate Ideas: 
12. Foutthly, Becauſe of wrong Principles. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful Terms. 
14. Qur Retorte degree of Knowledge is intuitive without 

onin 

The next is nn. Reaſoning. 

I 18. To ſupply the Narrowneſs o Fi, or v ane > nothing 
but Jud dgment upon probable Reaſo | 


17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Ju ent. 


2, Conſequences of Words, an men of Ideas. 
Four forts of Arguments: 2 7 rſt, Ad V oben, | 


5 2 Secondly, Ad . orantiam. 15 
3 Fd , eee . 

. Fourthly, Ad Fudicium. 8 e 
23. Above, contrary, and according to Reaſon. 5 
24. Reaſon and Faith not oppoſitee. 


c HAP. XVIII. 49 
07 Faith and Reaſon, and their Aline . Provinces.” Tag 


Sxc Ta | ; 


1. Neceſſary to Aw their Boundaries 
2. Faith and Reaſon what, as contradiſtin 
3. No new ſimple Idea can be conveyed. wy Traditional 
Revelation. 


4. Traditional Revelation may make us know Propoſi- 


tions k nowable alſo by Reaſon, but not with the 
fame — that Reaſon doth. 


CONTENTS. . 


To Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear . 

5 dence of Reaſon. he 

6, Traditional Revelation much leſs. 1 3 
7- Things above Reaſon. - - 

. if revealed, are matter of : 
BE | 2 
9. Revelation, in Matters where ende cannot j 
or but probably, ought to be hearkened to. 
: 10. In Matters where Reaſon can afford certain Know- 
th | ledge, that is to be hearkened to. | 

11. If = 2 not ſet between Faith and Rea- = 
: on, no Enthuſiaſm, or TR in N — 
ebe * X 


e,, 
a5. Ts ; 8 
1. Love of Truth neceſſar yr. | 
2. A forwardneſs to dictate, whence: 
_ i 3. Force of Enthuſiaſm. 
18 4. Reaſon and Revelation. 
5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
. 6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. 
| 8, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken fon ſeeing and as” 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be e 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence that the Propoſition is 
from God. 
12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion no Proof that any 3 
is from God. 
13. Light in the Mind, what. | 
| 14. Revelation muſt be judged by Reaſon. 
15. Behef no Proof of Revelation | 


ut 


CHAP. XxX. 
07 Wrong Ae, or Error. 


bier 

. Cauſes of Error. VVS 

2. Firſt, Want of — 9 - - 7 

3. 0% What ſhall become of thoſe who . 2 . 

E | 
4. People hindered from In | 

| {Fs III. aur. „ 
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5. Secondly, Want of Skill to uſe mem. 0 
6. Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe them. 

. Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Rebebley: whereof, 
8.10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken for Principles. 


3 . Secondly, Received Hypotheſes. 


- Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions ; 
The Means of evading Probabilities, if, Suppoſed Fal- 


81 poſed Arguments * the contra 
ol me rn the Kent.” - 
Where it is in our power to ene e it. 
Fourthly, Authority). 04 
Men not in ſo many e as is imagines. 


'C H A . XXI. 
Diviſion of the Sciences. 
S2eT: : 2 CE 
1. Three ſorts. 
2. Firſt, Phyſica. | 8 NS 
Secondly, <del 3öÜ ̃ 7ͤ 0 ent I 
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4. Thirdly, Zur . 


io This i is the firſt Diviſion of the once. of break | 
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, hath no other immediate, 
it alone does or can es eat is 7 I 


. Sg po our ee is . e e about 


92. Knowledge © 17 e reement o 
1 a. Diſagreement of two eas. + 
* Be then, ſeems to me to be 8 but the 
IR perceptron; of the connection and . agreement, or So 
ST nent and repu 2 of any of Our: dear... In this alone 
ir conſiſts. Where this perception is, there is know» . 
: ledge 3 And Nw it is not, there, though we may 4 
g fancy, gueſs, + or believe, yet we always come ſhort k 
85 knowledge. For when We know that white ir not black, 1, 
ee what do 5 elle but perceive. that theſe two ideas do 
not agree when we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt 8 
; | fecurny of. the demonſtration, that the three angles of 2 
triangle are equal to. tao right. opts, what do we more 
but i that equality to two right ones, does ne-. 
ceflarily agree to, and is inſeparable fr from, the, hw 


> les of a triaggle? ie n on 
8 .. agreement funfold... ., fn GS 
: zun to u + a little. more diſtinctiy, Shown has 
agreement WS Wfagreement 1 1 * ä 4 


aduce it all ieſe four lorts : 


Vox. III.“ 


—ͤ— — 


| SOT: " Co-emiftence,. or NEE enen. bo 


- evyes-at, frſt ſight: and if there ever happen 
_ dbubt about it, it will always be . 


9 5 as the es dende oe nor e art 


Ty 1, Jdentity, or dive 0. © 
2. Relation. Hs 


4. A 8 CEASE SEE 3 oa} 
4. I. Of identit y or diverſity. EE 
Hir A* to ö cke firſt ſort of Igrecmcnt or diſagree- 


ment, viz. identity or uivenſty. It is the firſt act of the 


mind, when it has any 19 or ideas at all, to 
perceive its idens ; and fo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive 
their difference, and that one is not another. This is 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be 
no knowledge, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſ- 
tinct thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly and 


infalliby perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, and 


ts: be Whst it is; and all diſtinct "ideas! to difagree; 
7:8 the one not to de the Sther ; and this it does 


Without pains, labour or dedyQzvn ; but at firſt view, 


by its natural power, ef perception and diſtinction. 


And though men of art haue reduced this into thofe 


genęrab rules, What it, it: and it ts impoſſeble: for the 
ame thing to be, and mt io be; ſor ready application 


in oll caſee, herein there may be occaſion to reflect 


on it 3 yet it · ĩs certain, chat the firſt | exerciſe of this 
faculty is abeut particular adi. A man "infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has i in his mind, that 
the ideas he calls-2ohite- and round, are 12 very ideas 
they are, and that they are not other which he 


calls red or feruare;/ Nor can any maxim or propoß- 
tien in- the world make him know it clearer or ſurer 
than he did before; and without any ſueh generab rule. 
This then is the firſt agreement or diſagreement, which 
the mind perceives in its idear'; which it always per- 


the 


names, and:inot! the ideat themſelves;; whoſe identity 
and diverſty will always be perceived, as ſoon 3 as 


Dr 4 
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SECONDLY, The next ſort of agreement, or diſagree- | 
ment, the mind perceives in any of its ideas, may, T - - 
think, be called ra/ative, and is nothing but the percep- 


| tian of the relation betwzen any tw ideas, of what kin d 
— ſoever, whether ſubſtances, modes, or any other. For 


ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt eternally be known not to 
be the ſame, and fo be univerſally and conftantly de- 
nied one of another, there could be no room for any 
politive knowledge at all, if we could not perceive any 
relation between our ideas, and find out the agreement 
or difagreement they haye one with another, in ſeveral 
ways the mind takes of comparing'them. 


4 


6. 3. Of coexifience, © 


THIRDLY, The third ſort of agreement, or difagree- 
ment, to be found in our idear, which the perception 
of the mind is employed about, is co-exiffence, or non- 
co-exiftence in the fame ſubje& ; and this belongs par- 
ticularly td ſubſtances. Thus, when we pronounce 
concerning gol that it is fixed, our knowledge of this 
truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedneſs, or 
a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
that always accompanies and is joined with that parti- 
cular fort of yellowneſs, weight, fufibility, ' malleable= 
neſs, and folubility in agua regia, which make our com- 
idea, ſignified by the word gold. © © © 
FooRTHzLY, The fourth and laſt fort is that of ? 
real rxiftence agreeing to any idea. Within theſe four _ | 
forts of agreement or difagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, con- 
tained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of- 
For all the inquiries that we can make concerning any. 
of our ideas; all that we know or can affirm concerning 
laity of them, is, That it is, or is not, the ſame with ſore 
other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with © * 
fome other iden in tlie ſame ſubject; that it has this or 
that relation to ſome other idea; or that it has 4 real 
exiſtence without the mind. Thus blue" it nit yellow, is 
of identity: Two triangles upen equal baſer between 


. 


* 


. ; 


3 .: 5 kene Book . 


ru . are equal, is of 8 : Iron is ſuſceptible 
of, magretical impre Fon is of co-exiſtence : God ig, is of 
real exiſtence. ough identity and co-exiſtence are 
TW, nothing but relations, yet they are ſo peculiar 
s of agreement or Ailagreement bf our ideas, that 
55 deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtinct heads, 
2 556 under relation in general; ſince they are ſo 
different grounds of affirmation and negation, as will 
bly appear to any one, Who will but reflect on what 
is faid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. I ſhould now 
occed to examine the ſeyeral degrees of our know 
; fi dge, but. that it is neceſfary firſt * conſider the dif- 
a Ferent acceptations of the word Fnowledge, 
| .$8. Knowledge actual or habitual. 3% 
r HERE are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is poſſe | 
truth, each of. which is called Enowledge. © 
Wen 46 re is a knowledge, which is the preſent 
ode the mind has of the agreement or. diſagreement 
of any of its Es, or of the relation ld have one fo 
another. HP bee. 
4 2. A man is tad; to Laow, a ny. pig potion” hal 
having been once laid before his t . Proper . a 


perceived. the, i or diſagre 1 : 
We whereof i it conſiſts and ſo lodge 1 it 1 1 10 1 
b. that whenever chat n omes 2; 1 


be reflected on, he, without doubt” Ge e 
"races the right tide, aſſents 05 and is 1 
wh of it. . This, I tt Au: olle may Call 


4 35 177 


F ane thus' A man 10 71 fa id to” know. A! 


11 A e 1 doe, a8 en as 0 i 17 11 75 on 1555 e- 
fleck on | | 


4 once, if men bay no ewe E of 2 more tt Aan 
; 1 all be: 555 

| "Jgnoran nt 3 and he chat ke new r t Would know Fi 
era, that Vat * he c to 13 on at 
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panes" to two KS: ones, 15 certain that he RSS 3 
| becauſe he cannot doubt of the truth of it! In his | 
adherence to a truth, where the demonſtration by whith 


it was at firſt known is forgot, though a man may be 


thought rather to believe his memory: than really to 
know, and this way of entertaining a. truth 'feemed-- 
formerly to me like ſomething between opinion and 
knowledge; a ſort of affurance Which - exceeds bare 
belief, for that relies on the teſtimony of another: 
yet upon a due examination T find it comes not ſhott- 
of perfect certainty, and is in effect true knowledge. . 
| That which is apt to miſlead our firſt thoughts into a 
miſtake in this matter, is, that ' the agreement or dif- 
agreement of the ideas in this caſs is not perceived 
| 2s it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the miter- 
| mediate ideas, | „ the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived ; 
but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhow the agree» 
ment or diſagreement. of the "ideas, contained in the 
| propoſition \whoſe certainty we remember. For e 
F ample, in this propoli tiom that the three an gles ofa. A 
triangle are equal to two Tight ones, one tio! has 
ſeen arid clearly perceived the "demonſtration of this 
truth, knows it to be true, when that demonſtration. 
is gone out of his mind; fo that at * it 16 not 


*— 


. > * ? 4 
* _ 2 3 > 4 : 


actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: 


but he knows it in a different way from what he did 


before. The agreement of the two ideas joined in that 
propoſition is perceived, but it is by the intervention 


of other eas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 


perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for re- 


ſame relations between the ſame immutable 


membrance is. but the reviving of ſome paſt know- 


lege) that he was once certain of the truth of this 


propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. The e ag Þ of the 
ings, is 


now the idea that ſhows him, that if the three angles 


of a triangle were once Equal to two right ones, they 


Will always be equal to two right ones. And hence 


he comes to be certain, that what was once true in 


tze caſe, is always true; what ideas once agreed, 


wil always agree; and conſequently what he once 


ker to be true, he will always know to be true, as 


long as he can remember that he once knew it, Upon 
this ground it is, that particuler demonſtrations in 


mathematics afford general knowledge. If then the 


perception that the ſame idea, will eternally have the 


dame babitudes zud relations, be not à fufficient 


© ground of knowledge, there could be no knowledge 


— 


— 


df general propoſitions in mathematics 3 for no ma- 
mematical demonſtration would be any other than 


particular: and when a man had demonſtrated any 
propoſition concerning one triangle or circle, his 


knowledge would not reach beyond that particular 
diagram. If he would extend it-farther, he muſt re- 


new his demonſtration in. another inſtance, before he 
_. could know it to be true in another like triangle, and 


o on: by which means one could never come to the 
_ knowledge of any general propoſitions. Nobody, I 


wy think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any 


proposition, that he now at any time reads in his 
deck, to be true; though he has not in actual view 
chat admirable chain of intermediate ideas; whereby | 
- '* he atfirſt diſcovered it to be true. Suck a memory 
2 chat, able to retain ſuch a train of particulars, way 


c 


ac thought . Os 3 of human i 
when the very diſcovery, perception, and laying to- 
gether. that wonderful connection of ideat, is found to 
{urpals molt readers comprehenſion. But. yet it is evi- 
dent, the author himſelf knows the propoſition. to be 
true, remembering he once ſaw the connection of thoſe 
ideas,: as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded - 
another, remembering that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becaufe the memory is not always ſo 
| clear as aQual perception, and does in all men more 
or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other 
differences is one, which ſhows that demonfirative knaws 
ledge is much more . ee _ W as We n 
e Tl e dare. 8 
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2550 Wo or ut DEGREES or oon KNOWLEDGE: 


h . Intuitive, ka 
L our knowledge conſiſting, as 1 5 bad in 
the view the mind has of its own ideas, which. 
is the utmoſt light and greateſt certainty we with our 
faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable 
of, it may not be amiſs to conſider a2 little the de- 
grees of its evidence. The different clearneſs of our 
— ſeems to me to lie in the different way of |} 
ption the mind has of the agreement or diſagres. 
— af any of its iaeuc. For if we will reflect on ur 
owt? ways of thinking,' we 'fhall find that ſometimes 
the mind-perceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two tens ĩimmedrately by themſelves, without the in- 
tervention of any other: and this, I think, we may 
call intuitive knowledge. For in "this, ' che mind is "at 
no pains of p NG, or examining, but perceives the 
truth, as the'e th light, only by being directed 
1s toward it. This the mind perceives, that white is 
not lac, that & eircie is not a triangle, that three are 
more than ta, and equal to one and wo. Such kind 
Jof truths the mind perceives -at the firſt ſight of the 
iulcur toge wy TRE rntuition, 1 the inte-: 


FA 


0 


vention of 
dedge f is 'the> cleareſt and moſt certain, that human 
| is capable of. This part of knowledge is irre- 
ſiſtibſe, and, like bright ſun ſhine, forces itſelf im- 
mediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind 
turn its views that way; and leaves no room for he- 
fitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is pre- 
 fently: filled with: the clear light of it. It is on this 


ef all our knowledge; which certainty every one ſinds 
to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
not require a greater: for a man cannot conceive him- 
ſelf capable of a greater certainty, than to know that 
any idea in his mind is ſuch as he perceives. it to be; 
and that two ideat, wherein he perceives a difference, 


are different, and not prẽciſely the ſame. He that de- 


mands a greater certainty than this, demands he knows 
not what, and ſhows only that he has a mind to be a 
* ſceptic, without being able to be fo. Certainty de- 
_ pends ſo wholly on this intuition, chat in the next de- 
groe of #nowyedge, which I call demonſtratine, <this- in- 
tuition is neceſſary in all the connections of the inter- 
mediate ideac, avichout which we cannot attain yoow- 
ae h ee ee ee ee e 

be. 8 2. Demdyfirative. . Em 


2 next degree of :knowledge is, whore. FU ming 


wes the agreement or diſagreement of any dear, 
Enot immediately. Though wherever the mind 
perceives the agreement or diſagreement of any of its 
ident, there be certain knowledge; yet it does not al- 
ways happen, that the mind ſees that agreement or 
diſagreement which there is between them, even 
here it is diſcoverable: and in that caſe remains in 


| S5gnorance, and at moſt. gets no. farther than a probable | 


conjecture. The reaſon: why the mind cannot always 
perceive preſently. the: agreement or / diſagreement of 
2 ideas, is, becauſe: thoſe ideas, rn whoſe 

ment or diſagreement the i is made, cannat 
be ſo put toge ther as to how it. In this 
caſe * when <4 Th 3 cannot ſo bring * idia, ta- 


| - 


entuition that depends all the certainty. and evidence 


FO zdea;; © and this. kind of. 8 | 
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gether, as by their immediate compariſon, and as it 
were juxta-poſition or application one to another, to: 
perceive their agreement or diſagreement, it is fain, 

the intervention of other ideat (one or more, as it 
haf ppens) to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement 
phich' B ivfentahes ; and this is that which we call r- 
/oning. Thus the mind being willing to know the 
agreement or diſagreement in bigneſs, between the 
three angles of a triangle and two right ones, cannot 
by an immediate view and comparing them do it: be- 
cauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought 
at once, and be compared with any one or two angles 
and ſo of this the mind has no immediate, no intuitive 
knowledge. In this caſe the mind is fain to find out? 
ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a tris! 
angle have an equality; and finding thoſe equal to two 
right ones, comes to know their be, to two W . 
ones. ih i | + HA 
FFF 1 Dk eee 2 
THOSE HD which ſerve to ſhow ther 
agreement of any two otliers, are called proofs; and 
whore the agreement or diſagreement is by this means: 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called: demanſtra 
ion, it being ſhoun- to the underſtanding, and the mind 
made ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the mind to 
ind find out theſe: intermediate idea: (that ſhall- diſcoyer © - : 
the agreement or diſagreement of any other) and to 
apply dem 1 is, nn, n ene is N 
e | 2 

1 9 4 But not + eaſye h 

2 8. 3 by imer vening K 3 * "ow 
1 yet the evidence of it is not altogether fo clear 
and bright, nor the aſſent ſo rcady, as in intuitive 
no wledge. For though in demonſiration, the mind 
does at laſt perceive the agreement or. diſagreement of 
the ideas it confiders, yet it is not without pains and. 
attention: there muſt be more than one tranſient 'view- 
to: find.” . A ſteady 3 and purſuit- is re- 
quired to this diſcovery der the i be a progreſ- . 
W and 2 Is 


2. 


merry Bed Av. 


= way arrive at certainty, and come to perceive the a» 
greement or repugnancy between two ideas that need 
= _—_— the uſe of reaſon; to ſhow it. 
5. Not without precedent. Dowtt.- w 

een difference between intuitiue and * 
dnowledge, is, that though in the lattet all doubt be 
removed: when by the intervention of the intermedi- 
unte idr the agreement or diſagreement, is perceived; 
before the de monſtration there was a doubt, which 


in intuitive knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that 


has its faculty of pereeption left to a degree capable of 
: n be a doubt to the 
eye (that can diſtinctiy ſee White and black) whether 
this nd wed: this paper be all of a colour. If there be 
icht in the eyes, it will at ft glimpſe, without heſi- 
tation, perceive the words printed on this paper differ- 
ent from the colour of the paper: and ſo if the 
mind have the faculty of diſtinct perceptions, it will 
perceive the agreement or * of thoſe ideas 
that intuitive knowledge. If the eyes have 
| loſt the faculty of. ſeeing, or 1 mind. of 
ve in vain inquire after the quickneſs of n in one, 
eee ieee | 

5 i. true, : perception pr uced ration 
is alſo very clear, yet it is often with a *. — 
of that evident luſtre and full aſſurance, that always 
 zccompany that which I call intuitive ; like a face re- 
flected by ſeveral mirrors one to another, — — as 
long as it retains the ſimilitude and agreement with the 
object, it produces a knowledge: but it is ſtill i in every 
ſusceſũve reflection with a leſſening of that perfect 
elearneſs and diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till at 
At, after many removes, it has a great mixture of 


_ Gimneſs,-and is not at firſt fight ſo knowable, eſpecial- 


hy to weak eyes. Thus it is with ande, 8 out 
by-wlong. train of proofs. 

97. Hach ſtep mig have- intuitive 8 
Now, in cb fiep reaſon makes in de 7 
PTE n of that agree: 
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ement, it lerke-winkonhie. neut Aer 
mediate id, which it uſes a6 a proof: for if it were 
not ſo, that: vet would need: = proof; ſince without 
the: perception of of ſuch agreement; or dilagreement, 
there is no knowledge Produced. If n be perce 
by itſelf, it is intuitive knowledge 33: 
perceived by itſeif, there is nerd of ſome: 
aden, as a common meaſure — — 
vr diſa teement. By which it is plain that every ſtep. 
in reaſoning that produces ''knowtedge; has imuitive 
| certainty; which when the mind perceives, there 8 
no more required but to remember it, to make the 
agreement or diſagresment of the” ear, oncernit 
which we inquire, viſſble and eertain- 80 that 
. „ nevi gy aro it is neeeffary to perl 
ceive the diate of the Interv: : 
air, hereby the agreement or di of the- - 
wo idem under exatnination {whereof the one dk = 
the firſt, and the other 'the laſt in the account) 
is found. This intuitive): of the 
— —— of the intermediate ideas, in each fees. 
and progreſſion of ther „mut alſo be car- 
tied exactly in the: mind, and a man muſt be ſure chat 
no part is left out: which, becauſe in long deduRtions, 
| and the uſe of many proofs, the memory does" not 41 
ways ſo readily and diy retain; therefore it evities 
to paſt, that this is more imperfect han imultive 
| knowledge, and men dees often fallchood for der 
momſtrations. Rs 210 469: Th! 
4.8. Hense Neue prbeegaltte — 
ne necefſity of this ineuitwe knowledge) in esch Rẽen 
of as pop dn demonſtrative reafoning,. gave 
fon, 1 imagine, to chat woiffaben axiom," that e - 
bning war 2x præctguitir e priveontefht >> Which; "how | 
far it is miſtaken, 1 ſhalt Have '6cca te ſhew. mere 
Vat large, when I come to conſtder propoſttions, an 
particularly thoſe propoſitions which are” called max- 
aims z and to ſhow that it is by a miſtake that they are 
| fuppoſed'to' be thee Merion If all our knowledge auc 
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Ir hes Laing generally tahen- for; gran 
maties alone are capable of — — 
but to have ſuch an agreement or diſagreement;as 
may intuitively be perceived, being, as 1 imagine, 
not the privilege of the ideas of number, :extenſion and 
- Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the want of due me- 
thod and application in us, and not of ſuſſicient evi- 
dence in things, that demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſoa little to do in other parts of knowledge, 
= 7 been ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but ma- 
thematicians. For whatever ideas we have, wherein 
the mind: can perceive the immediate agreement or 
diſagreement that is between them, there the mind is 
. capable of intuitive knowledge; and here it can per- 
= ceiye the agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, Wi 
dy an intuitive perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement they have with any intermediate ideas, there 
the mind is capable of demonſtration, which is not 
limited wider, of extenſion, figures: number, and their 
moins; wi 5 fan <5 l 1 e 11 % 
e * Why it has been fo thoug wet! 
| Tas mak why it has been generally ke * og 
ſuppoſed. to be ade in thoſe, I imagine has been not 
only the general uſefulneſs of thoſe ſciences, but'-be- 
cauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs; the modes 
= of numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear 
i and perceivable z and though, in ;extenſion, every the 
= leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has 
found out ways to examine -and' diſcover demonſtra- 
ooo the juſt a of. two. angles, or extenſions, 
res : and both ie. numbers and figures, 
; 2 ſet down by viſible and; ade lafivg marks, wherein 
the ideas unger conſideration, are perfectly determined; 
which for the moſt part they are not, where 1 are 
maſked h enen eee . 
II. * 47 r 3: 25% 
Bur Fo other. f imple e whoſe; e Au differ- 
ences are made and counted by degrees, and not quan- 
we have not ſo nice and accurate a 2 + 
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eir — Perceive or find ways to mea- 
ure their juſt equality, orathe leaſt differences. * For 
thoſe other ſimple ideac, being = or ſenſa- 
7.6 tions; produced 1 in us by the ſize, figure, number and 
motion of minute corpuſcles dug inſenſble, their 
8 ifferent degrees alſo depend upon the variation of 
ſome, or all'of- thoſe cauſes 3: which ſinoe it cannot be 
obſer\ zus in particles of matter, whereof each is 
9 —— to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to 
have any exact meaſures of _ different degrees of 
Wheſe ſimple idea. For ſuppoſing: the ee of idea 

we name whiteneſs be en in us by a certain 

number of globulespowhich having a were abou 
their own centres, ſtrike upon the retina of the eye, 


62 a. 5.7 K 
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er- with a certain degree of rotation, as well as progreſ- 
as, Ive ſwiftneſs, it will hence eafily follow, ha the 
ſa - more the ſuperficial parts of any body are ſo ordered, 
ere Vas to o reſſect the greater — 2 of globules of light; 
20t — to give them that proper rotation, which is fit to 


produce this ſenſation of white in us, the more white 
will that body appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends 
to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſcles, 
with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not ſay, that 

the nature of light conſiſts in very ſmall round glo- 


Wbules, nor of whiteneſs in ſuch a texture of parts, as 
les gives a certain rotatiqn to theſe globules when it re- 


flects them; for I am not now treating phyſically of 
light or colours. But this, I think, I may ſay,” that 
I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make 
Te intelligible that he::did): conceive how bodies without 
Sus can any ways affect our ſenſes, but by the imme 
late contact of of the ſenſidle bodies themſelves, as in 
taſting and feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible· 
Particles coming from them, as in ſeeing, hearing» 
End ſmellis by the different impulſe of which parts 
4 my by. their — ſize, figure and err the 
ned of Sw is produced 1 rows ani 1 
N. e 312. W . 
7 HETHER. then they be globules, or noz wet tene 
hare a verticity 3 their own..centres,. that 


} 
: 
7 
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is ſo great, as to produce in the e diſtinct 


of number and extenſion. What I bave here ſaid of 


more certain, than that the idea we receive from an 
oenternal object is in our minds; this is:intuitive-know- 


dhe — of” nom are reflected from u — 
med to give them that peculiar motion which pro- 
duces the ſenſation of whiteneſs in us; and poſſibiy BY 
100, the quicker chat - peculiar motion is, the whiter i 
does the body appear, from which the greater number 
are reflected, as is evident in the ſame piete of +" 
put in the ſun· beams, i in the ſhade, and in a dark 

in each of which it will produce in us! the adi of 
b far different degrees. en 
13. My it bur deen fo thaught. 2 
Nor e therefore what number of ce 
nor what motion of them is fit to produce any pre- 
ciſe degree of uubitengſe, we cannot demonſtrate the 
certain equality of any two tlegrees of nubiteneſs, be- 

| cauſe we have no certain ſtaidard to meaſure them 
y, nor means to diſtinguiſſi every the leaſt real dif- 
ference, the only help we have being from vur ſenſes, | 
which in this point fail us. But where the difference 


Meas, whoſe differences can be Aly retathed, there 
_ theſe ideas of colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as 
blue and red, are as capable of demonſtration, as iden- 


dubiteneſe and colours, I think, _ true in all Ns 
_ qualities, and their modes; e 72955 

514. Senſitiue Knowledge of eee eee ws, 
"Danes! two, vis. intuition. and demonſtration, are the 
ALegrees of our knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of 
one of theſe, with what afſurance ſoever embraced, 
is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaſt 
in all general truths. There is, indeed, another per- 
caprion of the mind; employed about ## Particular 
exiſtence of finite beings without us; which going be- 
Vond bart probability, and yet not reaching pertetily to 
either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, 3 
under the name of knowledge. There can de nothing 
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barely chat idea in our minds, whether we can» thence 
ody, Mertainly infer the exiſtence of any thing withaut us, 
pro- hich correſponds to that idea, is that, whereof ſome. 
ibly 1, think there may be a queſtion made ; becauſe- 
nter en may have ſuch ideas in their. minds, when no 
iber uch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects, their ſenſes. 
zper Nut yet „ are provided with an evi- 


a 


r of rhether he be not inyincibly conſcious. to himſelf of a2 
igerent perception, when he looks on the ſun by day; 
nd thinks on it by night; when he actually taſtes 
des, Normwood, or ſmells a. roſe, or only thinks on that 
vour or odour? We as plainly find the difference 

there is between any idea revived in our minds by our. 
be- own memory, and actually coming into our ee, | 
cm our ſenſes, as we do between "ny two diſtinct ideas. If 
dif. Nany one ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all 
ſes, Ithieſe ideas may be produced in us without any ex- 
nce ternal objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make 
nct him this anſwer: 1. That it is no great matter, whe- 
ere ther I remove his ſcruple, or no: where all is but 
as a dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe, truth 


of allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of 
on- being in the fire, and being actually in it. But yet 
if he be reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, 
rhat what I call being actually in the fire is nothing 
the but a dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly. 
of know, that any ſuch thing as fire actually exiſts with- 
d. out us: I anſwer, that we certainly finding that plea- 
ure or pain follows upon the application of certain 
er- objects to us, whoſe exiſtence we perceive, or dream 
lar that we perceive by our ſenſes; this certainty is as 
ye great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond which we 
to have no concernment to know, or to be. 80 that 4 
es think, we may add to the two former ſorts of loa 

ledge this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular external 


objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs. we have 
ws od, che actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow 
an cheſe three degrees * of Tnonbledge, viz. intuitive, de 


dence that puts us paſt doubting; for I aſk any one, 


4 and knowledge. nothing. 4. That 1 believe he will : 


e and ſenſitive : in each of "which, there 
are erent, hy. eg dealing of of evidence and cer- 
tain 5 

- 5 * * nmwledge not . char, where the Ideas 

Re 

At nber our knowledge is founded on, and en ſloyes 
about; our ideas only, will it not follow from thence, 
that it is conforma le to our ideas ; and that where: 
our ident are clear and diſtinct, or obſcure and con- 
fuſed, our knowledge will be Yo too? To which Tan- 
wer, No: For our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
nent, its elearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs' 
or obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clear- 
neſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g. a man 
that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 
of equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in 
the werld, may yet have but a very obſcure percep- 
tzen of their agreement, and ſo have but a very ob- 
ſcure knowledge of it· But ideas, Which by reaſon of 
their obſcurity or qtherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot pro- 
duce any clear or* diſtin&' knowledge; becauſe as fur 
as any illeus are confuſed, fo far the mind cannot per- 
ceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. Or, to 
express the fame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſun- Bll 
derſtood, he that hath not determined the "ideas to 
the words he uſes, cannot make 2 of chem, 
A N eee irt 
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4 - NOWLEDGE,. as Has Wok gd, i ng in the Wl 
r pre of the agreement of 8 of Be}, 
any 0 our ideas, it follows from Hence, that, i 
' ma we . No "hve than aue have Ideas. K 

RET, can ave knowledg! no karther that 
de e * + SEL r 


; Ban intuitive knowledge, in all the parts Pie. e de 
tion; and wherever that fails, we come thort of know- 
| Paige: and demonſtration, 


2 Ser nfitrve —_ ge, reaching, no far hi 


v3. 


_ 172. No farther than men 8 . _ 4 
5 : N 57 on Diſagneement. 5 ra LF 


eco DEI, That we can have no #nowledge ſarther 


ban we can have perception" of that agreement or diſ- 


Nereement. Which perception being, 1. Either by 


utuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas 
or, 2. By reaſon, examining the agreement or diſagree- 
ent of two ideas, by the intervention of ſome others: 


r, 3. By /enſation, perceiving the exiſtence of ae 
War things : Hence it alſo followWVs ß. 
98. 8. Intuitive Knowledge extends 22 not tal the 


% Ir io i Relations of all our Ideas. n 7. "x $1 kg? 9 

7 BIRDL 17, That we cannot have an ite sede 
at ſhall extend itſelf to all our idea, and all that we 
would know about them, becauſe we cannot examine 
and perceive all the relations they have one to ano- 


Ther dy juzts-polician, or an iHmenodinte. eee 


tale; and an acute angled: triangle, both. drawn from 
equal baſes, and between. parallels, I can, by intuitive 
knowledge, . perceive the one not to. be the other, but 
annot that way know whether .they be equal or no; 
becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equality 
can never be,. perceived by an immediate comparing 
them: The difference of figure makes their parts in- 


3 apable of an exact immediate application; and. there - 
fore there is need of ſome intervening quantities to 


meaſure them by, which ** eee * . 
Ao FS 


be Dons Knowledge; 27 


f ＋ 0 UBTHLY, I fellows alſo, from what is above obſe: 


ed, that our rational  knowlegge- cannot xęach to the 


| whole extent of our ideas : Becauſe between two dif- 
ferent ideas we would examine, we cannot always find 


ſuch mediums, aß Wwe can connect one to another. with 


e ee eee, vi 
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chan the eriſtenee of things actually preſent to our i 


but even of the extent of our on ' ideas. - Though 
dur knowledge be limited to our ideac, and cannot ex- 


theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the extent 


| 
| 


received from ſome few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, ſuch as are our fenfes'; yet it would be 
well with us if or knowledge were but as large as | 


nat, nor I believe ever ſhall be in this worlds reſolved. 
. :Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion but that human know- 
ledge, under the preſent circumſtances of our beings 


it hitherto has been, if men would fincerely, and with 
freedom of mind, employ all that induſtry and labour 
of thought, in improving the means of diſcovering 
truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport of 
falſehood, to maintain a ſyſtem, intereſt or party they 
are once engaged in. But yet after all, I think I may 


our knowledge would never reach to all we might de- 
ſire to know concerning thoſe ideas we have; nor be 
able to furmount all the difficulties, and reſolve al! 
the queſtions that might ariſe concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and equality-; 
and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a circle 
equal to à ſquare, and certainly know that it is ſo. 
We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſſi- 
dly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere 
material being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for 


ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of the for- 
96 6. 6. Our Knowledge, therefore, narrower than; our 
.Frox all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
4nowledge comes not only ſſiort of the reality of things, 


ceed them either in extent or perfection; and though 
of all being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly ima- 


gine to be in ſome even created underſtandings, not 
tied down to the dull and narrow information is to be 


. * a7 * 
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our dear, and there were not many doubts and in- 
quiries concerning the idea, we have, whereof we are 


and conſtitutions, may be carried much father than 


F N nk -w. w ] W Aa A; ob 


without injury to human perfection, be confident, that 


Chap. 3. Extent of Human Knowledge, 19 
us, by the contemplation of our own. ideas, without 


our c ut 
for- evelation, to diſcover, whether n 
7 riven to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed, a power 


Mo perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to mat- 
Per fo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance : it 
Peing, in reſpect of our notions, not much more re- 
note from our comprehenſion to conceive, that Gr — 
ran, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty o 

Wt hinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; ſince we know 
not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of ſub- 


ſtances the Almighty. has been pleaſed to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but 
merely by the good pleaſure and bounty ef the Crea- 
tor. For I ſee no contradiction in it, that the firſt 
eternal thinking, Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to 
eertain ſyſtems of created fenſeleſs matter, put toge- 

ther, as ke thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, percep- 
lion and thought: Though, as I think, I have pro- 
red, . 4. ab. 10. it is no lefs than a contradiction to 
ſuppoſe matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt 
thinking Being. What certainty of knowledge can 
any one have that ſome perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. plea- 
ſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, 
after a certain manner modified and, moved, as well 
Jas that they ſhould be in an immaterial ſubſtance, up- 
Jon the motion of the parts of body? Body, as far as 
ve can conccive, being able only to ſtrike and affect 
body z and motion, according to the utmoſt reach of 
our teas, being able to produce nothing but motion; 
ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or pain, 

or the idea of a colour or ſound, we are ſain to quit 
our reaſon, go beyond our ideas, and attribute it 


1 
- WE wholly.to the good pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince 
5 we mult allow he has annexed effects to motion, which 
5 we can no way conceive motion able to produce, what. 
Y | reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order 
; them as well to be produced in a ſubject we cannot 

+ WH conceive capable of them, as well as in a ſubject we 


ad 


| that it is of uſe to us to diſcern how far our know- 
Te&ge dots feach: for the ſtate we are at preſent in, 
not being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, 


—— a. 
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of 


| TT 
leſen the belief of the foul's immateriality ; 1 am not 
„ n on tf 15 at;: 4 $22 - IIA 4864 £ 
here Tſpraking of Ke but n and I 
chink nst only, that it becomes tlie m. 
 lophy ves to'pronounce magiſterially, "where de want 
that evidence that can'produte knowledge; but alſo, Wi 


the” preſent "queſtion, about©tfit inimateriality of the BW 
- foul, if our faculties cannot arrive. At demonſtrative Wl 


dez do ſubſiſt here fenſible intelligent beings, and 
fox ſeveral years continued us in fuch 


ther world, and make us capable there to receive the 


__of*thefoul, have been forward to make the world be- 
much their thoughts immerſed altogether in matter, 
can allow no exiftence to what is not material: or 


again by the utmoſt intention of mind, have the con- 
fidence to conclude, that Omnipotency 'itfelf cannot 


tended matter; or exiſtence to aH thing that hath no 
extenſion at all, will confefs, that he is very far from 


which ſeems to me to be put out of the reach of our 


S of en Knowtedge. Book IV. 
ante eatene mne motion of nter 'can an wa 
operate upon? T {ay not this, that I would any way 


es the 'modeſty of philo- 


- 


content "ourſelves with faith" and probability; and in Wl 


certainty} we need not think it ſtrange. All the great 
ends of mörality and religion are Welt kngugh ſecured, Wi 
without philoſophical proofs of the Toul's immateria- 9 
lity **fanice it is evident, that he who made us at firſt 


8 


e h 2 ffate, can and 
win reſtore us to the like ſtate of ſenfibility in ano- 


retribution he has defignef*to'men;* according to their 
doings in this life. And theréfdre it is hot of ſuch Wl 
mighty neceſſity to determine one way or the other, i 


ns ſome," over-zealous for or againſt the immateriality 


nere. "Who, either, on the one fide, indulging too 


who, on the other fide, finding not chgitation within Wl 
the natural powers of matter, examined over and over i 


give perception and thought to a ſubſtance which has 
the modification of ſolidity. He that confiders how 
hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to ex- 


certainly knowing what his foul is. It is a point 


Toe: a 1 2 


Wnowledge: And he who Will e gie a aa lere 8 
onſi ech, and look into. — dark, and intricate 


art of each h potheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able 
determine him fixedly for or e the , foul's ma- 
riality. Jince on which fide ſbwevęr- he views it, ei- 
er as an unextended. ſubſtance, or as a thinking ex- 


"i nded' matter, the difficulty. tq.conceive either, will; 
105 vhilſt either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him 
in, o the. contrary - fide. An unfair way which ſome 


nen take with, themſelves : who, becauſe of the un- 

45 Wonceivabli neſs of ſomething they. find in Gs. throw 

he f 1 emſelves violently into the contrary; hypotheſis; 
Whough alto gether as unintelligible to an . unbiaſi 


We Fader digg. This ſerves not only to ſhow the 
cat reakneſs and ſcantineſs of. our knowledge, but the 

ed, InfGgnificant triumph. of ſuch fort of arguments, which, 
wy" rawn from our. own views, 28 ſatisfy us that we 
nd n find n 287 117 one ſide of the queſtion; but 


; 8 pot at all rey help to. truth. by running into 
a 3 X 


nd ppobte on examination, will be 
* FE: ſoun 1 with ol 9 For what ſafety, 
ey 5 what advantage to any. it, for the avoiding; the 
h ewing abſürdities, END unſurmoyntable rubs, 
ge meets, 8 8 one opinion, to take refuge in the 
„ outrarys.. is n 0 on fo © Sag * altogether as 
ny 1 5 plical le, pe as far remote fr s comprehen= 


Mt is paſt controverſy, that. — . us ſome- 
at thinks; our very ubts about What it is, 
Wonfirm RS certainty, of its being, though we muſt 
: ome ourlelycg. in the ignorance ; of what kind of 
87 at S: -and it is as, vain to go abaut to be ſcepti- 
; al in 15 as it s e in moſt. other .caſes, to 
Wc 0 againſt the being of any 1 becauſe we 
Fannot .comprehend its nature. F would fain 


12s ow. 8 ubſtance exiſts, that has not ee in 


2 Wt 8 cdl baffles our underſtandings. Other 
* 5 Pirits, | who. ſee. and kn O the nature and inward. con- 
no itution 0 th 9 5 how much muſt, they exceed us in 
i | knowledge? . To which. if we add larger comprebgnlics, 


Ft. as r at one glance to ſee the connec. :. 


ton and agreement of very many ideas, and readily 
lies to them the intermediate proofs,” which we! 
Dine and flow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, 
— 25 laſt find out, and are often ready to forget 
| one before we have hunted out another; we may 
| eſs at ſome part of the happineſs of ſuperior ranks 
| of ſpirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
fight, as welt as a larger field of 8 But to 

| return to the argument in hand; our Erowledge, I ſay, 
| is not only limited to the aucity and imperfeCtions of i 
| the idras we have, and which we employ it about, but 


| even comes ſhort of that too. But how far it reaches, 
* let us now inquire. - 
9 7. How far our Knowledge RE * 
Tus affirmations or negations we" make concerning Wl 
the ideas we have, may, as I have before intimated 
in general, be reduced to theſe four ' ſorts, viz. iden- 
tity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence. I ſhall 
ra how far our knowledge extends in each of 
the 25 ; Wanne 
3 $M 1. Our Knowlelyy of Identity and Diverſity as 
M e EPs |, af bur Ideas. EN = 
| | Hire As 27 identity and diverſity, in this way of Ge 2 


ement or difagreement of our ideas, our intuitive 


Enowledge is as far extended as our ideas themſelves : RF 
and there can be no idea in the mind, which it docs Wi 
not preſently, by an intuitive © knowtedge, perceive to 
| be what it is, and to be different from any other. 5 
99. 2. Of Chexiftence @ very little way. 
SECONDLY,” As te the ſecond fort, which is t agree 
ment or diſagreement. of our ideas in co-exiftente ; in 
this, our knowledge is very ſhort,” though in this con- 
fiſts the greateſt and moſt" material part of our 'know- 
ll ledge "concerning ſubſtances. For our "ideas of the 
* ſpecies of fubſtances being, as have ſhowed, nothing Wl 
burt certain collections of ſimple ideas” united in one 
ſubject, and fo co-exiſting together; v. g. our idea of 
. 24 is 2 94 Rotz; lummotis, and moving upward; 
af to a certain 50 yellow, 
ie ant fible": — or ſotne ch complex 
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e different ſubſtances, flame, and gald, ſtand for. 
. we would know any thing farther concerning: 
fe, or any other ſort of 1 7 — what do We in- 
ire, but what other qualities: or powers theſe ſub- 


nks ances have or have not ? which is nothing elſe but 
ing know / what other fimple ideas do or do not co-exiſt 
- to With thoſe that make up that complex idea 


$ 10. Becauſe the Connedte between oy , mple Ideas | 
. it unknown. . 
3 II 18, . weighty — conſiderable a part ſoever os 
id man. ſcience, is yet very narrow, and icarce. any at 
The reaſon whereof is, that the ſimple ideat, 
| Woreof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are made up, 
IRE 1 8 for the moſt part, ſuch. as carry with them, in 
Wcir own nature, no viſible neceſſary connection or 
5 onſiſtency with any other ſimple dear, whoſe. co- 
7 ee N them we . inform ourſelves about. 
'$ 11.. Efpecially of fecondary Lualities, | 
HE idras that our complex ones of ſubſtances are 
pade up of, and about which our knowledge con- 
erning ſubſtances is moſt employed, are thoſe: of their 
ondary qualities : which depending all (as has been 
own) upon the primary qualities of their minute 
d inſenſible parts; or if not upon them, upon ſome- 
Wing yet more remote from our comprehenſion, it 
impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceffary 
ion or inconſiſteney one with another: For not 
owing the root they ſpring from, not knowing what 
Wc, figure, and texture of parts they are, on which 
Ppend, and from which reſult thoſe qualities which 
Wake our complex idea of gold, it is impoſſible we 
Would know what other qualities reſult from, or are 
Wcompatible with, the ſame conſtitution of the inſen- 
le parts of gold; and ſo conſequently muſt abrays 
4 exit with that eee WE., have ang Me — elſe 
8 e :nconfefent. with it. TY NF "i 
4 A eee ali Conneflion, ee Any ; fcondary | 
aud primary Qualities is undiſcaturublt. 
SIDES this W the primary qualities of the 


1 1 eee / -Y 


f 


THAT the ſize, figure and motion of one body ſhould 


3 qualities of bodies, we might have reaſon to 


Tweet taſte, or a ſharp, ſound, that we can ay no means 


the minute parts on which, their qualities do depend, f 
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| 3 : "P% 
inſenſible parts of bodies, on which depend all their 
ſecondary qualities, there is yet another and more in. 
curable part of ignorance, which ſets us more remote 
from a certain knowledge of the co- exiſtence or in- co. 
exiftence (if I may. ſo ſay) of different ideat in the ſame 
ſubje& ; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable con- 
nection between any /econdary quality, and thoſe primary 
qualities which it depends oo. |. 


cauſe a change in the ſize, figure and motion of ,ano- 


ther body, is not beyond our conception: the ſepara- Wh 


tion of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of. 
another; and the change from reſt to motion upon 
impulſe; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome ſh 
connection one with another. And: if we knew | theſe Wl 


ope we. might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe operations of them one upon another: But our 


minds not being able to diſcover any connection be- 


twixt theſe primary qualities of bodies, and the ſen- 9 


fations that are produced in us by them, we can ne- 


of the conſequences or e ee of any ſecondary ll 
qualities, though. we could diſcover the ſize, figure or 
motion of thoft inviſible parts which immediately pro- 
duce them. We are ſo far from knowing what figure, 
ſize, or motion of parts produce a, yellow colour, a 


conceive how any ze, figure, or motion of any.parti- 
cles, can poſhbly produce in us the idea of any. colaur, Wi 
taſte, or found whatſoever 3 there is no conceivable con- Dy 
nection betwixt the one and the oo OUT en 
In vain, therefore, ſhall we endeavour to diſcever by. 


our ideas (the only true way of certain and uniyerſal 
knowledge) what other ideas are to be found conſtant- 


. joined with that of our complex idea of any ſub- 
ance : ſince we neither ænow the real conſtitution of 


Por, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſ- 
ry connection between them, and affy of the ſecondary 
lalities: which is neceſſary to be done before we can 
1 ertainly know their neceſſary co-exiflence. 80 that 
t our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be 
bat it will, we can hardly, from the ſimple ideas 
EE ontained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co- 
&xi/-nce of any other quality whatſoever. Our know- 
Meäge in all theſe inquiries reaches very little farther 
han our experience. Indeed, ſome few of the prima 
hgualities have a neceſſary dependence and viſible con- 
e ction one with another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
rtenſion: receiving of communicating motion by im- 
Pulle ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though theſe, and perhaps 
Nome other of our ideat have, yet there are ſo fer of 
hem, that have a vi/ible connection one with another, 
hat we can by intuition or demonſtration diſcover the 
o.exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be 
ound united in ſubſtances: and we are left only to 
He aſſiſtance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
ualities they contain. For of all the qualities that are 
Veiſtent in any ſubject, without this dependence and 
vident connection of their ideat one with another, 
ee cannot know certainly any two to co-exift any far- 
her than experience, by our ſenſes, informs us. 
Thus, though we ſee the yellow colour, and upon 
rial find the weight, malleableneſs, fuſibility, and 
Firedneſs, that are united in a piece of gold; yet be- 
> cauſe no one of theſe ideat has any evident dependence, 
or neceſſary connection with the other, we cannot 
eertainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the 
ich will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
may be: becauſe the higheſt probability amounts not 
Jo certainty, without which there can be no true 
nowledge. For this co-ex;ftence can be no farther 
non than it is perceived; and it cannot be per- 
Peived, but either in particular ſubjects, by the ob- 
ervation of our ſenſes, or in general, by the neceſſaryx 
annection of the idear themſelves. * 
2 VoL. III. ö 3 4 5 B 
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5. Of R epugnancy to Co- exiſtence larger. | 
AS to 3 or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 
may know, that any ſubject can have of each ſort of 4 
primary qualities, but one particular at once; v. g. ® 
each particular extenſion, figure, number of parts, 
motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like % 
alſo is certain of all ſenſible zdeas peculiar to each 1 
ſenſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Bl 
ſubject, excludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one 
ſubject can have two ſmells or two colours at the ſame 1 
time. To this perhaps, will be ſaid, has not an opal, 
or an infuſion of lignum nebbriticum, two colours at 
the ſame time? To which I anſwer, That theſe bodies, 
to eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time afford 
different colours: but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that 
to eyes differently placed, it is diffrent parts of the 744 
object that reflect the particles of light : and therefore | 4 1 
it is not the ſame part of the object, and ſo not the 
very ſame ſubject, Which at the ſame time appears 
both yellow and azure. For it is as impoſſible that Y 
the very ſame particle of any body ſhould at the ſame 
time differently modify or reflect the rays of light, as 
that it ſhould have two different figures and textures | : 
at the ſame time. 5 
916. Of the Co-exiftence of. Powers a very little wa 7. 13 
Bur as to the-gowers of ſubſtances to change the ſen- P 1 
ſible qualities of other bodies, which make a great part 
of our inquiries about them, and is no inconfiderable 
branch of our knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whe- 
ther our knowledge reaches much farther than our ex- 
rience ; or whether we can come to the. diſcovery 
of moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they are 
in any ſubject, by the connection with any of thoſe 
ideas Which to us make its eſſence. Becauſe the ac- 
tive and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of 
aperating, conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, i 
which we cannot by any means come to diſcover; ; it 
is but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive 3 a 
their dependence on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe Wn 
ideas hich make our complex one of that ſort of | 


„ 1 A 
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V. 

W. ings. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian 
we theſis, is that which is thought to go farthelt in 
of Wn: intelligible explication of the qualities of bodies; 
g. nd I fear the weakneſs of human underſtanding is 
ts, ¶Ncarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us 
ike BR fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſſary connec- 
ch ion and co-exiftence of the powers which are to be ob- 
ny erved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt 


ne is certain, that whichever hypotheſis be cleareſt and 
trueſt (for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine), 
pur knowledge concerning corporeal ſubſtances will 
pe very little advanced by any of them, till we are 
nade to ſee what qualities and powers of bodies have 
k neceſſary connection or repugnancy one with another 
ich, in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, I think, we 
now but to a very ſmall degree; and I doubt whe- 
ther, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall ever be 


127 
$ 
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ble to carry our general knowledge (I ſay not parti- 
Fular experience) in this part much farther. Expe- 
ience is that which in this part we muſt depend on. 
And it were to be wiſhed that it were more im- 
proved. We find the advantages ſome men's gene- 
ous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of na- 
ural knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the phi- 
oſophers by fire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary 
In their obſervations, and fincere iy their reports, as 


art | hoſe: who call themſelves philoſophers ought to have 
le Deen, our acquaintance with the bodies here about 


Bs, and our inſight into their powers and operations, 
ad been yet much greater. e > - Dp os 

1 95 17. Of Spirits yet narrower. 

Ir we are at a loſs in reſpeck of the powers and ope- 
Fations of bodies, I think it is eaſy to conclude, wwe are 
auch more in the dark in reference to ſpirits ; whereof 
oe naturally have no ideas, but what we draw from 
hat of our own, by reflecting on;the operations of 
ur own ſouls within us, as far as they can come 
ichin our obſervation. . But how inconſiderable a 
ank the ſpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amougſt 
I thoſe various and poſſibly innumerable kinds of no- 


— 


bier beige; ; and how far ſhort they come of the en- 3 


intermediate ideas, that may ſhow the relations and i 


| farther improvements and helps, advantageous to 


poſe or menace ſuch endeavours. 


clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and 5 1 
purſued, afford ſuch foundations of our duty and rules 
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dowments and perfections of cherubims and feraphine 
and infinite forts of ſpirits above us, is what by a 1 f 
tranſient hint, in another place, I have offered to my 1 
reader's conſideration. l A 
We 18. 3. Of other Relations it is not "yy 70 wolf 5 5 
| how far. c 
As to the third ſort of our knowledge, viz, the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of any of our ideas in any other 5 
relation : this, as it is the largeſt field of our know. 8 
ledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may ex. 
tend, becauſe the advances that are made in this part * 
of knowledge, depending on our ſagacity in finding I 1 


habitudes of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not confider-W —" 
ed, it is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end M 
of ſuch diſcoveries; and when reaſon has all the helps 75 2 
it is capable of, for 'the finding of proofs, or examin- 2 
ing the agreement or diſagreement of remote ideas. 1 
T [Fs that are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the 
wonders in this kind are to be done by it; and what 


other parts of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man 
may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. T 
at leaſt I believe, that the zdzas of quantity are not 
thoſe alone that are capable of demonſtration and 4 
knowledge ; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful 


| parts of contemplation, would afford us certainty, if | 


vices, paſhons, and domineering intereſt wo not op- 1 3 


Morality capable of Demonſtration. Fg 

The idea of a eme Being, infinite in power, 1 
goodneſs and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, 
and on whom we depend; and the idea of ourſelves, bs 
as underftanding rational beings, being ſuch as are 


WY, 


of action, as might place morality amongs! the ſetence: 4 7 
capable of © demonſtration, wherem I doubt not but 
from ſelf. evident prepoſitions, by neceſſary conſe · bg 

3 
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ouences, as inconteſtible as thoſe in mathematics, the 
eeaſures of right and wrong might be made out to 


Hay certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of num- 
Per and extenſion: and I cannot ſee why they ſhould 
Mot alſo be capable of demonſtration, if due methods 
ere thought on to examine or purſue their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. Where there is no property, 
ex- Here is uo injuſtice, is a propoſition as certain as any 
emonſtration in Euclid; for the idea of property be- 
ga right to any thing, and the idea to which the 
ame juice is given, being the invaſion or violation 
f that right, it is evident, that theſe ideas being 
uus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I 
1ps an as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 
bat a triangle has three angles equal to two right 
res. Again, No government all:ws abſolute liberty. 
The idea of government being the eſtabliſhment of ſo- 
Fiety upon certain rules or laws which require con- 
to ormity to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty be- 
Ing for any one to do whatever he pleaſes, I am as 
i; Fapable of being certain of the truth of this propoſi- 
oon, as of any in the mathematics. | 
919. Teo things have made moral Ideas thought 
uncapable of Demonſtration. Their complexedneſs,. 
” and want of ſenſible repreſentations. 8 
nr which in this reſpeét has given the advantage 
o the ideas of quantity, and made them thought more 
Fapable of certainty and demonſtration, is, x 
= #r/, That they can be fet down and repreſented 
yy ſenſible marks, which have a greater and nearer 
orreſpondence with them than any words or ſounds 
batſoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of 
he ideas in the mind, and not liable to the uncertain- 
s that words carry in their ſigniſication. An angle, 
WE ircle or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, 
nd cannot be miſtaken; it remains unchangeable, and 
ny at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and the: 


— — — wo ova . 
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demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may y 
be gone over more than once without any danger cf 

the leaſt change in the ideas. 'This cannot be thus | 
done in moral idear, we have no ſenſible marks that Wl 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down; We 
have nothing but words to expreſs them by ; which | | 
though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the 
ideas they ſtand ſor may change in the ſame 2 and 
it is very ſeldom that they are not different: in differ. ö 
ent perſons. 25 
Secondly, ether thing . makes the greater df. op 
fenlty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are commonly |þ 1 
more complex than thoſe of the figures ordinarily con- 
ſidered in mathematics. From whence theſe two in- 4 3 
_ conveniences follow: Fig, That their names are of 
more uncertain ſignification, the preciſe collection of "3 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed FW 
4 


on, and ſo the ſign that is uſed for them in communi- 
cation always, and in thinking often, does not ſtea- 
dily carry with it the ſame idea. Upon which the 
ſame diſorder, confuſion and error, follows, as would 
rf a man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of a hepta- | 
gon, ſhould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out 
one of the angles, or by overſight make the figure 
with one angle more than the name ordinarily im- | N 
ported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he 
thought of his demonſtraticn. This often happens, 
and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral idea, 
where the ſame name being retained, One angle, 7. e. 1 
one ſimple idea is left out or put in, in the complex Wl 
one (ſtill called by the ſame name) more at one time 
than another. Secondly, From the complexedneſs of 
theſe moral ideas, there follows another inconvenience, 
viz. that the mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Wi 
combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary 
in the examination of the habitudes and correſpon- 
dences, agreements or diſagreements, of feveral of 
them one with another, eſpecially where it is to be 
judged of "7 long deductions, and the intervention ot = 


— 
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E-veral other complex ideas, to-ſhow the agreement or 


may 

r of Wiſagreement of two remote ones. 45 55 
hus Ide great help againſt this, which mathematicians 
that nd in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 


we n their draughts, is very apparent, and the memory 

would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to re- 
ain them ſo exactly whilſt the mind went over the 
Parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral cor- 
eſpondences. And though in caſting up a long ſum, 
either in additizn, multiplication, or diviſion, every 
part be only a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view 
f its own eas, and confidering their agreement or 
on- iſagreement; and the reſolution of the queſtion be 

WD othing but the reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch 
of particulars, whereof the mind has a clear perception: 
of Pet without ſetting down the feveral parts by marks, 


ed hoſe preciſe ſignifications are known, and by marks, 
ni- that laſt and remain in view when the memory had 


ea- et them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo 


he many different ideas in mind, without confounding or 
114 etting flip ſome parts of the reckoning, and thereby 
a- making all our reaſonings about it uſeleſs, In which 


1 aſe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all 


ras Eto perceive the agreement of any two or more num- 
n. bers, their equalities or proportions ; that the mind 
he has only by intuition of its own ideas of the numbers 
s, hemſelves. But the numerical characters are hel 1 

27, to the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas 
e. about which the demonſtration is made, whereby a 
x man may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in 
ae jurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded; 
of that ſo he may without confuſion go on to what is yet 


unknown, and at laſt have in one view before him 
the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 

Ro 9 20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 

Ox part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which 
has made them be thought not capable of demonſtra- 
tion, may in a good meaſure be remedied by defini- 
tions, ſetting down that collection of ſimple ideas, 
Which every term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing. 
1 : | B 4- 
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the terms ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe col- 
lection. And what methods algebra, or ſomething of 
that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other 
difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident T am, 
that if men would in the ſame method, and with the 
fame indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do ma- 
thematical truths, they would find them to have 2 
ſtronger connection one with another, and a more ne- 
ceſſary conſequence from our clear and diftin&t ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect demonſtration than is com- 
monly imagined. But much of this is not to be e- 
pected, whilſt the deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, 
makes men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in fa- 
ſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make good 
their beauty, or varnifh over and cover their defor- 
mity : nothing being ſo beautiful to the eye as truth 
is to the mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcile- 
able to the underſtanding as a lie. For though ma- 
ny a man can with ſatisfaction enough own a no ver 
bandſome wife in his boſom; yet 8 is bold enoug 
openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed a falſehood, and 
received into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lie? 
Whilſt the parties of men cram their tenets down all 
men's throats, whom they can get into their power, 
without permitting them to examine their truth or 
fäalſehood, and will not let truth have fair play in the 
World, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; what 
improvements can be expected of this kind ? What 
greater light can be hoped for in the moral ſciences ? 
[The ſubject part of mankind in moſt places might, in- 
ſtead thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian 
darkneſs, were not the candle of the Lord ſet up by 
himſelf in men's minds, which it is impoſſible for the 
breath or power of man wholly to extinguiſh. - 7 
©$ 21. Of real Exiſterce: ave have an intuitive 
' Kncawledge. of our c; demonſtrative, of Gods; 
ſenfative, of ſome-feww other things. . 
As to the fourth ſort of our knowledge, viz. of the 
real actual exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive 
knowledge of our .own exiſtence; a demonſtrative 


IF 


Enowledge of the exiſtence of a God; of the exzfence- 
any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive* 
nowiedge, which extends not. beyond the objects pre- 
ent to our ſenſes. | 3h 
— denorance greats 
Mon knowledge being ſo narrow, as L have ſhowed, it 
in perhaps give us ſome light into- the prefent ſtate 
Sf our minds, if we look. a little into the dark ſide, 
Ind take a view of our ignorance :- which being infi- 
Pitely larger than our knowledge, may ſerve much: 
the quicting of diſputes, and improvement of uſe- 
Jul knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear 
Ind diſtinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the: 
ontemplation of thoſe things that are within the reach! 
f our underſtandings, and launch not out into that 
abyſs of darkneſs (where we have not eyes to fee, nor 
culties to, perceive any thing) out of a. preſumption, 
hat nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. But to 
e ſatisfied of the folly. of ſuch a conceit, we need not 
o far. He that knows any thing, knows: this in the- 
tt place, that he need not ſeek long for inſtances of 
is ignorance.. The meaneſt and moſt obvious things 
at come in our way, have dark ſides, that the 
uickeſt ſight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt and 
Voſt enlarged. underſtandings of thinking men find 
emſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle. 
matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, 
hen we conſider. the cauſes of oun ignarance; which, 
7 om what has been ſaid,, I ſuppoſe, will be found to- 
„Sie eee eee: | 
„ £irft, Want of ideas. So eee 
== Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable connection be- 
he een the ideas we have. es e 
== Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our. ideas. 
== 5 23. Fig, One cauſe of it. want of, Ideas, either 
lich as ve have no conception of, or ſuch as particu- 
=_—_ Z#arly we have not. . e e a TOR 
5 7257, There are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, 
hat we are ignorant of for want of ideas. 
I os, 
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- Firft, All the ſimple ideas we have, are confined (as 


J have ſhown) to thoſe we receive from corporeal ob- 
jects by ſenſation, and from the operations of our own 
minds as the objects of reflefion. But how much 


theſe few and narrow inlets are diſproportionate to the 
vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not be hard to 
perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their 


{ſpan the meaſure of all things. What other ſimple 
ideas it is poſſible the creatures in other parts of the 
univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and fa- | 
culties more or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to ſay, 
or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive no- 
thing of them, is no better an argument, than if a 
blind man fhould be poſitive in it, that there was no 
ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe he had no 


manner of idea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any 


means frame to himſelf any notion about ſeeing. The 
zgnorance and darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders 
nor confines the knowledge that is in others, than the 
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blindneſs of a mole is an argument againſt the quick- Mil 


ſightedneſs of an eagle. He that will conſider the in- 0 


finite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator of 
all things, will find reaſon to think, it was not all laid 


out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a 
creature as he will find man to be; who, in all proba- 
bility, is one of the loweſt of all intellectual beings. 
. What: faculties therefore other ſpecies of creatures 
have to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitu- 
tions of things, what ideas they may receive of them, 
far different from ours, we know not. This we know, 
and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of 


them more perfect. And we may be convinced that 


the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very Mi 


diſproportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive 
clear diſtinct one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is the foun- 
dation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But want 


of ideas of this kind being a part as well as cauſe of Z 
our ignorance, cannot be defcribed. Only this, I 


. 2 
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ink, 1 may confidently fay of it, that the intellectual 


ob- ö nd ſenſible world, are in this perfectly alike; that 
wn | at part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no 
uch roportion with what we fee not; and whatſoever we 


an reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of 
to em, is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of 
er Ihe reſt. | 

_ 6 24. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs. | 
ecovpzr, Another great cauſe of ignorance is the 
Ewart of ideas we are capable of. As the want of ideas, 
ZZ which our faculties are not able to give us, ſhuts us 
ZZFholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reaſon- 
ple to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 
hich we know nothing; ſo the want of ideas I now 
peak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 


no 
no Fa pable of being known to us. Bulk, figuve, and mo- 
ny on, we have ideas of. But though we are not with- 


of P hich we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid 
ud rom us in ſome things, by being Zoo remote; and in 


Dthers, by being oo minute. When we confider the 
Faſt diſtance of the known and viſible parts of the 
World, and the reaſons we have to think, that what 
hies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe” 
niverſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ig- 
Porance. What are the particular fabrics of the great 
w, gnaſſes of matter, which make up the whole ſtupen- 
xs Bous frame of corporeal beings, how far they are ex- 
of ended, what is their motion, and how continued or 
at gommunicated, and what influence they have one upon 
ry nother, are contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our 
ve Fhoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our con- 

1- emplation, and confine” our thoughts to this little can- 
nt on, I mean this ſyſtem of our tun, and the groſſer 
of naſſes of matter, that viſibly move about it; what 

I Sc vcral ſorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
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corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of. our 3 » 
little ſpot of earth, may there probably be in the other 


planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 1M g 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt 
we are confined to this earth; there being no natural 


means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to convey 
their certain ideas into our minds? They are out of 


the reach of thoſe inlets. of all our knowledge: and 


what ſorts of furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions 
contain in them, we cannot ſo much as. gueſs, much 


leſs have clear and diſtinct ideas of them. 
& 25. . Becauſe. of their Minuteneſs.. 


IE a great, nay, far the greateſt part 'of the ſeveral | 


ranks of bodies in the univerſe, eſeape our notice by 
their remoteneſs, there are others that are no leſs con- 


cealed from us by their mnutenc/s. Theſe inſenſible 15 
corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and the 


great inſtruments of nature, on which depend not only 
all their ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their na- 
tural operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ident of 
their primary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ig- 
norance of what we deſire to know about them. I 
doubt not but if we could diſcover the figure, ſize, 


texture, and motion of the minute conſtituent pa f 
 ef-any two bodies, we ſhould know without trial ſe- 
veral of their operations one upon another, as we do BY 
now the properties of a. ſquare or a triangle. Did 


we know the mechanical affections of the particles of. 


*bubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man, as a watchmaker, 
does thoſe of a watch, whereby it perfarms its opera- 


2 and of a file, which by rubbing on them will 
able to tell beforchand, that rhubarsb will purge, len- 
leck kill, and opiuam make a man ſleep, as well. as a 
watchmaker can, that a little piece of paper laid on- 
the balance will keep the watch from gaing, till it be 


removed; or that ſome ſmall. part of it being rubbed 
ly by a file, the machine would quite loſe its motion, 
and the watch go na more. The diſſolving of filver 


in agua. fortis,. and gold in agua regia, and not. vice. Wl 


er the figure of any of the wheels; we ſhauld be | OY 
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our erſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
ther now, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the 
ut- urning of one key will open a lock, and not the turn- 
nilſt ng of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes 
ural cute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bo- 
vey Ries, and to give us ideas of their mechanical affec- 
_ of ions, we mult be content to be ignorant of their pro- 
and perties and ways of operation; nor can we be aſſured 
ons about them any farther, than ſome. few trials we 
uch make, are able to reach. But whether they will ſuc- 


= N 


Tced again another time, we cannot be certain. This: 
thinders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths 


ral concerning natural bodies: and our reaſon carries us- 
by herein very little beyond particular matter of fact. 
on- $ 26. Hence no Science of Bodies. E's 
ble EA wD therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever 
the human induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental 
nly philoſophy in phy/ical things, ſcientifical will ſtill be 
na- out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and ade- 
of ¶aquate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt to 
ig- Jus, and moſt under our command. Thoſe which we 
1 ETFhave ranked into claſſes under names, and we think 
ze, courſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very im- 
rts WF perfect and incomplete ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the 


ſeveral ſorts of bodies that fall under the examination 
of our ſenſes, perhaps we may have: but adequate 
x#-4eas, I ſuſpect we have not of any one amongſt them. 
And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for 
common uſe and diſcaurſe, yet whilſt we want the lat= 
a= ter, we are net capable of /cientifical knowledge; nor 


111 ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 


be EE queſtionable truths concerning them. Certainty and 
us demonſtration are things we muſt not, in theſe matters, 
a pretend to. By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, 
n HE and other ſenſible qualities, we have as clear and di- 
de, ſtinct ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we have of a circle 
2d and a triangle: But having:no-ideas of the particular 
n, primary qualities of the minute parts of either of 


= theſe plants, nor of other bodies which we would ap- 
lr chem to, we cannot tell what eſſects they will pro- 


” 
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duce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much 


as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of production. 


Thus having no idea of the particular mechanical af- 


fections of the minute parts of bodies that are within 


our view and reach, we are ignorant of their conſti- 


tutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies more 


remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo 
much as their very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible 


and groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 
$ 27. Much leſs of Spirits. 


Tears, at firſt fight, will ſhow us how diſproportionate 
our knowledge is to the whole extent even of material 
beings ; to which if we add the conſideration - of that 
infinite number of ſpiritt that may be, and probably | 


are, which are yet more remote from our knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our- 
ſelves any diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 
forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceal 
from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, and 
more beautiful world than the material. For batin 
ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, ſu- 
perficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we get of 
our own, and from thence the beſt we can collect of 


the Father of all ſpirits, the eternal independent Au- 


thor of them and us and all things ; we have no cer- 
tain information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other 
ſpirits, but by revelation. Angels of all ſorts are na- 
turally beyond our diſcovery : And all thoſe intelli- 
gences, whereof it is likely there are more orders than 
of corporeal ſubſtances, are things whereof our na- 
tural faculties give us no certain account at all. That 
there are minds and thinking beings in other men as 
well as himſelf, every man has a reaſon, from their 
words and actions, to be fatisfied : And the knowledge 
of his own mind cannot ſuffer a man, that conſiders, 
to be ignorant, that there is a God. But that there 


are degrees of ſpiritual beings between us and the 


great God, who is there that by his own ſearch and 
ability can come to know? Much leſs have we di- 
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&:covmpLY, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial be- 
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inct ideas of their different natures, conditions, ſtates, 
Powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they agree 
r differ from one another, and from us. And there- 
Pore, in what concerns their different ſpecies and pro- 
erties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. 


_ 6 28, Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection be- 


faveen Ideas we have. 
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ngs that are in the univerſe, the want of ideas leave 
pen to our knowledge, we have ſeen. In the next 
place, another cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs moment, 
s a want of a di/coverable connectian between thoſe 
ideas we have: For wherever we want that, we are 
utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge; 
nd are, as in the former cafe, left only to obſervation 
Wand experiment: which, how narrow and confined it 
is, how far from general knowledge, we need not be 
told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe of 
ur ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evident that the 


5 


==bulk, figure, and motion of feveral bodies about us, 


F x 7.8 


yroduce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, ſounds, 


x 


7 


bhoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 


ceivable connection between any impulſe of any fort 
of body, and any perception of a colour, or ſmell, 
which we find in our minds), we can have no diſtin 
knowledge of ſuch operations beyond our experience, 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as ef- 


fes produced by the appointment of an infinitely 


= wiſc Agent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehen- 
ions. As the ideas of ſenſible ſecondary qualities 
which we have in our minds, can by us be no way 


deduced from bodily cauſes, nor any correſpondence 


or connection be found between them and thoſe pri- 
mary qualities which (experience ſhows us) produce 
them in us: ſo on the other ſide, the operation of our 
minds upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as 
rente from the nature of our ideas, as how any bo- 
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dy ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That it 


is ſo, if experience did not convince us, the conſidera- 


tion of the things themſelves would never be able in 
the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though: 


they have a conſtant and regular connection, in the. 


ordinary courſe of things, yet that conneCtion being 
not diſcoverable in the ideas themſelves, which ap- 
pearing to have no neceſſary dependence one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their connection to nothing elſe 
but the arbitrary determination of that all-wiſe Agent 


who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 


in a way wholly above our weak underſtandings. to, 
conceive. | 
| 6 29. Inflances. 


Ix ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, ha- 


bitudes, and connections, ſo viſibly included in the na- 


ture of the ideas themſelves, that we cannot conceive. 


them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever. 
And in theſe only we are capable of certain and uni- 


verſal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right-lined tri- 


angle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this 


relation, this connection of theſe two ideas, to be poſ-. 


ſibly mutable, or to depend. on any arbitrary power, 
which of choice made it thus, or could make it other- 
wiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the parts 
of matter; the production of ſenſation in us of co- 
lours. and ſounds, & c. by impulſe and motion; nay, 


the original rules and communication of motion being 
ſuch, wherein we can diſcover ne natural connection 
with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſeribe them to 


tbe arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe Ar- 
chitect. I need not, I think, here mention the re- 


ſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe 


of earth, and ſuch other things, which are by every. 
one acknowledged to depend wholly an the determi- 
nation of a free Agent, 'The things that, as far as. 
our obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet them, 
but yet by a law that we know not : whereby, though 
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cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from 
them, yet their connections and dependenciet” being not 
diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experi- 
mental knowledge of them. From all which it is eaſy 
to perceive what a darkneſs we are involved in, how 
little it is of being, and the. things that are, that we 
are capable to know. And 'therefore we ſhall do no 
injury to or knowledge, when we modeſtly think 
with ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to 
comprehend the whole nature of the univerſe, and all 
the things contained in it, that we are not capable of a 
philoſophical knowledge of the bodies that are about us, 
and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary 
qualities, powers and operations, we can have no uni- 
yerfal ' certainty. Several effects come every d 
within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo 
far ſenſitive knowledge ; but the cauſes, manner, and 
certainty of their production, for the two foregoing 
reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In 
theſe we can go no farther than particular experience 
informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy, to guefs 
what effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural bo- 
dies (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are, I think, 
ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 1 
conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. ; 54 
930. Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas. 
THIRDLY, Where we have adequate ideas, and where 
there is a certain and diſcoverable connection between 
them, yet we are often ignorant, for want of fracing 
thoſe ideas which we have, or may have; and for 
want of finding out thoſe intermediate ideas, which 
may ſhow us what habitude of agreement or diſagree- 
ment they have one with another. And thus many 
are ignorant of mathematical truths, not out of any 
imperfection of their faculties, or uncertainty in the 
things themſelves 3 but for want of application in ac- 
quiring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe 
ideat. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the 
due tracing of our ideas, and finding out their rela- 
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tions, and agreements or diſagreements one with ano- 
ther, bas been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of words. It is 
impoſſible that men ſhould ever truly ſeek or certain- 
y diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of idea: 

zxemſclves, whilſt their thoughts flutter about, or 
ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful and uncertain ſigni- 
fications. Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts 
from names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before 
their minds the ideas themſelves that they would con- 
ſider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, 
and confuſion, which has fo much hindered men's pro- 
greſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilſt they 
ſtick in words of undetermined and uncertain ſignifi- 
cation, they are unable to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, 
certain from probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in 
their own opinions. This having been the fate or 
misſortune of a great part of the men of letters, the 
increaſe brought into the ſtock of real knowledge, has 
been very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, 
and writings, the world has been filled with; whilſt 
ſtudents, being loſt in the great wood of words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their diſcoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in their own or 
the general ſtock of knowledge. Had men in the diſ- 
coveries of the material, done as they have in thoſe 
of the intellectual world, involved all in the obſcurity 
of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking. Volumes 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and ſtories of 
zones and tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, ſhips 


built, and fleets ſet out, would never have taught us 


the way beyond the line ; and the Antipodes would 
be {till as much unknown, as when it was declared 
Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken 
_ ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that 
is commonly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing 
more of it here. | | | 
$ 31. Extent in reſpe of Univerſality. 
HrrHERTO we have examined the extent of our know- 


ledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. 
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There is another extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, 
which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered; and in this 
regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our 
ideas, If the rdeas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or 
diſagreement we perceive, our knowledge is univerſal. 
For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be true 
of every particular thing, in whom that eſſence, i. e. 
that abſtract idea, is to be found; and what is once 
known of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever 
true. So that as to all general knowledge, we muſt 
ſearch and find it only in our own minds, and it is on- 
ly the examining of our own idea, that furniſheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to eſſences of things 
(that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: 
as the exiſtence of things is to be known only from 
experience. But having more- to fay of this in the 
chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real know- 
ledge, this may here ſuffice as to the univerſality of 


our knowledge in general. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF THE REALITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


5 1. Obj. Knowledge placed in Ideas may be all bare 


Viſion. 


N 1 DOUBT not but my reader by this time may be 


apt to think, that I have been all this while only 
building a caſtle in the air; and be ready to ſay to me, 
To what purpoſe all this ſtir ? Knowledge, ſay you, is 
only the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our own ideas but who knows what thoſe zdeas 
may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the 
imaginations of men's brains ? where is the head that 


has no chimeras in it? Or, if there be a ſober and a 


wiſe man, what difference will there be, by your rules, 
between his knowledge and that of the moſt extrava- 
gant fancy in the world? They both have their :deas, 


and perceive their agreement and diſagreement one 
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with another. If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's 
fide, as having the more ideatr, and the more lively: 

And ſo, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. 
If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our ewn 


- ideas, the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſonings 
of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no mat- 
ter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the agree- 


ment of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, 
it is all truth, all certainty. ' Such caſtles in the air, 
will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations 
of Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur, is by this 


way as certain knowledge, and as much a truth, as 


that a ſquare is not a cirele. 
But of | what uſe is all this fine knowledge — men's 
_ imaginations, to a' man that inquires after the re- 
of things? It matters-not-what men's fancies are, 


- is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized; 


it is this alone gives a value to our reaſonings, and pre- 
ference to one man's knowledge over another's, that 
it is of things as they: * are, and not of dreams 
and fancie. 

9 2. Anſw. Not 2 e Ideas agree with Thats. 
To which J anſwer, That if our knowledge of our 
ideas terminate-in them, and reach no farther, where 
there is ſomething farther intended, our. moſt ſerious 
thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the rexeries 
of a crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of no 
more weight, than the diſcourſes of a man who ſees 
things clearly 1 in a dream, and with great afſurance ut- 
ters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the know- 
ledge of our own 4deas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination; and 'I believe it will appear, that all 


" "the certainty. of general truths a man ws lies in no- 


thing elſe. re 

93. Anf. Not fo, e * aud 1 
IT is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has of 
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them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the 
reality of things. But what ſhall-be here the criterion? 
How ſhall the mind, when it perceives nothing but 


its own ideas, know that they agree with things them 


felves'?' This, though it ſeems not to want difficulty, 
yet, I think, there be two ſorts of ideas, that, we may 
be aſſured, agree with things.” 

- $:4. As, I. All femple Ideas do. 


Firsr, The firſt are fimple ideas, which fince the 


mind, as has been ſhowed, can by no means make to 
itfelf, muſt neceſſarily be the product of things operat- 
ing on the mind in a natural way, and producing there- 
in thoſe perceptions which, by the wiſdom and will of 
our Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that fmple ideas are nat fictions: of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular productions 
af things without us, really operating upon us, and 
ſo carry with them all the conformity which is in- 
tended; or which- our ſtate requires: For they repre- 
ſent to us things under thoſe appearances which they 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled 
to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular ſubſtances, to diſ- 


cern the ſtates they are in, and ſo to take them for 


our neceſſities, and apply them to our uſes. Thus 
the idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, 


exactly anſwering that power which is in any body to 


produce it there, has all the real conformity it can, or 
ought to have, with things without us. And this 
conformity between our ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence 
of things, is ſufficient for real knowledge. 

5 5 All complex Ideas, except of Subftances. SIT 
SECONDLY, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe ſub- 
Hancer, being archetypes of the mind's own making, 
not intended to be the copies of any thing, nor re- 
ferred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their origi- 


nals, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real knows 
ledge. . For that which is not deſigned to repre- 


ſent any thing but itfelf, can never be capable of a 
wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true 
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apprehenſion of any thing, by its diſlikeneſs to it; and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our com- 
plex ideas: which, as I have ſhowed in another place, 


are combinations of ideat which the mind, by its free 


choice, puts together, without conſidering any connec- 
tion they have in nature. And hence it is, that in 
all theſe ſorts the ideas themſelves are conſidered as 


the archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, but. 


as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot 
but be. infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we 
attain concerning theſe ideac, is real, and reaches 
things themſelves ; becauſe in all our thoughts, rea- 
ſonings and diſcourſes of this kind, we intend things 
no farther than as they are conformable to our ideas. 
So that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and un- 
doubted reality. eee 2 51 
6. Hence the Reality of Mathematical Knowledge. 
I PouBT not but it will be eaſily granted, that the 
knowledge we have of mathematical truths, is not on- 


ly certain, but real knowledge; and not the bare 


empty viſion of vain. inſignificant chimeras of the 
brain : and yet, if we will conſider, we ſhall find that 


it is only of our own zdeas. The mathematician con- 


ſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle 
or circle, only as they are in idea in his own mind. 
For it is poſſible he never found either of «them exiſt- 
ing mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his” life. 
But yet the knowledge. he has of any truths or- pro- 
perties belonging to a circle, or any other mathematical 
figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 


things exiſting; becauſe real things are no farther 


concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch pro- 
poſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe · arche- 
types in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, 
that its three angles are equal to two right ones? It 
is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it really exiſts. 
Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not exactly an- 
ſwerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not 
at all concerned in that propoſition: and therefore he 
is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch ideas, is 
8 
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real knowledge; becauſe intending things no farther 
than they agree with thoſe his zdeas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe figures, When they have 
barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of 
them alſo, hen they have a real exiſtence in matter; 
his conſideration being barely of thoſe figures, which 
are the ſame, wherever or however they exiſt. 
Pg 7. And of Moral. 

AND hence it follows, that moral knoxwledge is as ca- 
pable of real certainty as mathematics. For certainty 


being but the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of our ideas ; and demonſtration nothing but the 
perception of ſuch agreement, by the intervention of 
other ideas, or mediums ; our moral ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo 
adequate and complete zdeas ; all the agreement or 
diſagreement, which we ſhall find in them, will pro- 
duce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical fi- 
ures. | . 

. $ 8. Exiſtence not required to make it real. 

For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is re- 
quiſite that we have determined ideas; and to make 
our knowledge real, it is requiſite that the ideat an- 
ſwer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that 
I place the certainty of our knowledge in the conſi- 
deration of our zdeas, with ſo little care and regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real exiſtence of things: ſince 
moſt of thofe diſcourſes, which take up the thoughts, 
and engage the diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their buſineſs to inquire after truth and certainty, 
will, I preſume, upon examination, be found to be ge- 
neral propgſitions, and notions in which exiſtence is 
not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes of the ma- 
thematicians about the ſquaring of a circle, conic ſec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the exiſtence of any of thoſe figures; but their demon- 


ſtrations, which depend on their ideas, are the ſame, 


whether there be any ſquare or circle exiſting in the 
world or no. In the ſame manner, the truth and 
certainty of moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the lives 
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of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe virtues in the world 
whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is no body in the world that exactly 
practiſes his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a 
virtuous man which he has. given us, and which ex- 
iſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be 
true in ſpeculation, i. e. in idea, that murder deſerves 
death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action that 
exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for 
other actions, the truth of that propoſition concerns 
them not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 
which have no other eſſence but thoſe ideas which are 
in the minds of men. ; 65 


99. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, becauſe moral 


lldeas are of our own making and naming. 


Bur it will here be ſaid, that if moral knowledge be 


placed in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, 
and thoſe, as other modes, be of our own making, 
what ſtrange notions will there be of 7uftice and tem- 
perance ? What confuſion of virtues and vices, if every 
one may make what ideas of them he pleaſes ? No con- 
fuſion nor diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the 
reaſonings about them; no more than (in mathema- 
tics) there would be a diſturbance in the demonſtra- 
tion, or a change in the properties of figures, and their 
relations one to another, if a man ſhould make a tri- 
angle with four corners, or a trapezium with four 
right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the 


names of the figures, and call that by one name, which 


mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let 
a man make to himſelf the idea of a figure with 
three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, 


if he pleaſe, equilaterum or trapezium, or any thing 
_ elſe, the properties of, and demonſtrations about, that 
idea will be the ſame, as if he called it a rectangular 
- triangle. I confeſs the change of the name, by the 


impropriety of ſpeech, will at firſt diſturb him, who 
knows. not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the 
figure is drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration 
are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral 


* 


plation, and comparing of thoſe even 8 ideas. 
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knowledge, let a man have the idea of taking FED 
others, without their conſent, what their honeſt in- 


duſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this zu/tice, if he 


pleaſe. He that takes the name here without the idea 

ut to it will de miſtaken, by joining another idea of 
bi own to that name: but ſtrip the idea of that name, 
or take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the 


ſame things will agree to it, as if you called it 2 %j,jꝑjn4H% 


Indeed wrong names in moral diſcourſes breed uſually 
more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily rectified 
as in mathematics, where the figure once drawn and 
ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs and of no force. For what 
need of a ſign, when the thing ſignified is preſent and in 
view? But in moral names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and 
ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that 


go to the „ up the complex ideas of thoſe modes. 


But yet for all this, miſcalling F any of thoſe ideas, 


contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that 
language, hinders not, but that we may have certain 


and demonſtrative knowledge of their ſeveral agree- 
ments and diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in 
mathematics, keep to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace 
them in their ſeveral relations one to another, with- 
out being led away by their names. If we but ſepa- 
rate the idea under conſideration from the ſign that 


ſtands for it, our knowledge goes equally on in the 


diſcovery of real truth and certainty, whatever ſounds 
we make uſe of. * 1 | 
$10. Miſnaming on not the Certainty of the 
cc | 
ONE thing more we are to take notice of, that where 
God, or any other lawmaker, hath defined any moral 
names, there they have made the eſſence of ak ſpe- 


cies to which that name belongs; and there it is not 
- fafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : but in other 
caſes, it is bare impropriety of ſpeech to apply them 


contrary to the common uſage of the country. But 


yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that 


nowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due contem- 


a ow 
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9 11. Ideas of Subſtances have their Archetypes awith- 


out us, 
THIRDLY, There. is another ſort of complex ideas, which 
being referred to archetypes without us, may differ 
from them, and fo our knowledge about them may 
come ſhort of being real. Such are our 7zdeas of 
ſubſtances, which conſiſting of a collection of ſimple 
ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works of nature, may 


yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas - 


united in them, than are to be found united in things 
themſelves. From whence it comes to paſs, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable 
to things themſelves. | 


9 12. So far as they agree with thoſe, fo far our Knew 


Lege concerning them is real. 
Isar then, that to have ideas of ſubſtances, which, by 
being conformable to things, may afford us rea know- 
ledge, it is not enough, as in modes, to put together 
ſuch ideas as have no inconfiſtence, though they did 
never before ſo exiſt : v. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or 


perjury, &c. were as real and true zdeas before, as af- 
ter the exiſtence of any ſuch fact. But our ideas of 


ſubFtances being ſuppoſed copies, and referred to arche- 
_ Zyper without us, muſt ſtill be taken from ſomething 
that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of ideas 
put together at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without 
any real pattern they were taken from, though we can 
perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a combination. The 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe we, knowing not what real 
conſtitution it is of ſubſtances whereon our ſimple 
ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict 
union of ſome of them one with another, and the ex- 


cluſion of others; there are very, few of them, that 


we can he ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in nature, 
any farther than experience and ſenſible obſervation 
reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of our 


knowledge concerning /ub/ances, that all our complex 


_ ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as have been diſcovered to co- 
exiſt in nature. And our ideas being thus true, 
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though not perhaps very exact copies are yet the ſub- 
jects of real (as far as we have any) n of them; 
which (as has been already ſhown) will not be found 
to reach very far; but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be 


real knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agree- 


ment we find they have with others, will ſtill be 


knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be gene- 


ral knowledge. But to make it rea/ concerning ſub- 


ſtances, the ideas mult be taken from the real exiſtence + 


of things. Whatever ſimple ideas have been found to 
co-exiſt in any ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence 
join together again, and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in na- 
ture, may be united again. 


9 13. In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we muſt. 


conſider Ideas, and not confine our T howghts to 
Names or Species ſuppoſed ſet out by Names. bs 


Tas, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our © 


thoughts and abſtract ideas to names, as if there were, 
or could be no other forts of things than what known 
names had already determined, and as it were ſet out, 
we ſhould think of things with greater freedom and 
leſs confuſion than perhaps we do. It would poſſibly 
be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous 


falſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome changelings, who 


have lived forty years together without any appear- 
ance of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and a 
beaſt : Which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe 
but a falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, mas and 
beaſt, ſtand 3 

ſences, that there can come no other ſpecies between 
them. Whereas, if we will abſtract from thoſe names, 
and the ſuppoſition of ſuch ſpecific efſences made by 
nature, wherein all things of the ſame denominations 


did exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fan- 


ey that there were a certain number of theſe effences, 
wherein all things, as in moulds, were caſt and formed, 
we ſhould find that the idea of the ſhape, motion, and 
life of a man without reaſon, is as much a diſtintt 


idea, and makes as much a diſtin 2 of things from 


2 


or diſtinCt ſpecies to ſet out by real eſ- 
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man and beaſt, as the idea of the ſhape of an 3% with 
reaſon, would be different from either that of man or 
beaſt, and be a ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtin& 
$ 14. Ozjection againſt a Changeling, being ſome- 
| thing WR a Man and Beaſt, anſavered. s / 
Hex every body will be ready to aſk, if change/ings may 
be ſuppoſed ſomething between man and beaſt, pray 
what are they? I anſwer, change/ings, which is as good a 
word to ſignify ſomething different from the ſignifica- 
tion of man or bea/?, as the names man and beaſt are 
to have fignifications different one from the other. 
This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and 
ſhow my meaning without any more ado. But I am 
not ſo unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which 
enables them to ſpin confequences, and to ſee religion 
threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of ſpeaking, as not to foreſee what names ſuch 
a propoſition as this is like to be charged with: and 
Without doubt it will be aſked, if changelings are ſome- 
thing between man and beaſt, what will become of 
them in the other world? To which I anſwer, 1. It 
concerns me not to know or inquire. To their own 
maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate 
neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any 
thing of it or no. They are in che hands of a faith- 
ful Creator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not 
of his creatures according to our narrow thoughts or 
opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to names 
and ſpecies of our contrivance. And we that know 
ſo little of this preſent world we are in, may, I think, 
content ourſelves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different ſtates, which creatures ſhall come in- 
to when they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice us, that 
he hath made 13 to all thoſe, who are capable of 
inſtruction, diſcourſe and reaſoning, that they ſhall 
come to an account, and receive according to what 
they have done in this body. | 


is 3 Es 
Bur, /ccondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe men's que- 
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neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future being af- 
ter this life: ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and 
ſuch queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I 
defire then thoſe who think there is no more but an 


accidental difference between themſelves and change- 
lings, the eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to 
conſider whether they can imagine immortality an- 
nexed to any out ward ſhape of the body; the "oy 5 
propofing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 


own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
ſoever immerſed in matter, allowed that excellency to 
any figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to 
affirm eternal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence 


of it; or that any maſs of matter ſhould, after its diſ- 


ſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an ever- 
laſting ſtate of ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, only 
becauſe it was moulded into this or that figure, and 
had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. Such 
an opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain 
ſuperficial figure, turns out of doors all conſideration 
of foul or ſpirit, upon whoſe account alone, ſome cor- 
poreal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the out- 
fide than inſide of things; to place the excellency of 
a man more 1n the external ſhape of his body, than in- 
ternal perfections of his ſoul : which is but little bet- 
ter than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage 
of immortality and life everlaſting, which he has above 
other material beings; to annex it, I ſay to the cut 
of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. For this or 
that outward make of our bodies no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal duration, than the faſhion of 
a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him im- 


mortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no body thinks 
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ſtion, (viz. will you deprive changelings of a future 
ſtate) ? is founded on one of the two ſuppoſitions, 
which are both falſe. The firſt is, that all things that 
have the outward ſhape and appearance of a man muſt 
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that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, but it is the 
ſhape is the ſign of a rational ſoul within, which 1s 
immortal. I wonder who made it the ſign of any 


ſuch thing; for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. 


It would require ſome proofs -to perſuade one of it. 
No figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For 
it may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body 
of a man, wherein there is to be found no more ap- 


pearance or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has 


yet nevertheleſs a living ſoul in it, becauſe of its 
ſhape; as that there is a rational foul in a changeling, 
becauſe he has the outſide of a rational creature, when 
his actions carry far leſs marks of reaſon with them, 
in the whole courſe of his life, than what are to be 
found in many a beaſt. | 

| 916. Monfeers. 

Bor it is the iſſue of rational parents, and muſt there- 
fore be concluded to have a rational ſoul. I know 


not by what logic you muſt ſo conclude. I am ſure 
this is a concluſion that men no where allow of. For 


if they did, they would not make bold, as every where 
they do, to deſtroy ill- formed and miſhaped produc- 
tions. Ay, but theſe are monfers. Let them be ſo; 
what will your driveling, unintelligent, untractable 


cbangeling be? Shall a defect in the body make a mon- 
ter: a defect in the mind (the far more noble, and in 


in 
the common phraſe, the far more eſſential N ? 
Shall the want of a noſe or a neck make a monfter, and 
put ſuch iſſue out of the rank of men; the want of 
reaſon and underſtanding, not ? This is to bring all 
back again to what was exploded juſt now : This is 
to place all in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of a 
man only by his outſide. To ſhow that, according to 


the ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, people 
do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and reſclve the 


whole eſſence of the ſpecies of man (as they make it) 


into the outward ſhape, how unreaſonable ſoever it 


be, and how much ſoever they diſown it: we need 


but trace their thoughts and practice a little farther 
and then it will plainly appear. The well ſhaped 
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changeling is a man, has a rational ſoul, though it ap- 
pear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the ears 
a little longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : 
Make the face yet narrower, flatter and longer, and 
then 70 are at a ſtand : add ſtill more and more of 


the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head be per- 
fectly that of ſome other animal, then preſently it is 
a monſter : and it is demonſtration with you that it 


hath no rational ſoul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where 


now (I aſk) ſhall be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt 


bounds of that ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? 


For ſince there have been human f@tuss produced, half 


beaſt and half man; and others three parts one, and 
one part the other; and ſo it is poſſible they may be 


in all the variety of approaches to the one or the other 
ſhape, and may have ſeveral degrees of mixture of the 


likeneſs of a man or a brute; I would gladly know 


what are thoſe preciſe lineaments, which according to 
this hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational 


ſoul to be joined to them? What ſort of outſide is the 
certain ſign that there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant 


within? For till that be done, we talk at random of 
man: and ſhall always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we 
give ourſelves up to certain ſounds, and the imagina- 
tions of ſettled and fixed ſpecies in nature, we know 
not what. But after all, I defire it may be conſidered, 


that thoſe who think they have anſwered the difficulty 


by telling us, that a miſhaped fetus is a monfler, run 


into the ſame fault they are arguing againſt, by con- 


ſtituting a ſpecies between man and beaſt. For what 
elſe, I pray, is their monſter in the caſe (if the word 
momſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething nei- 
ther man nor beaſt, but Fader, ſomewhat of ei- 


ther? And juſt ſo is the changeling before mentioned. 


80 neceſſary is it to quit the common notion of ſpe- 
cies and eſſences, if we will truly look into the na- 
ture of things, and examine them, by what our facul- 


ties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 
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that have been taken up about 


| ardicls fancies 
grounds Face 


= i $ 17. Words and Species. | 
I Hav mentioned this here, becauſe I think we can- 
not be too cautious that word and ſpecies, in the or- 
dinary notions which we have been uſed to of them, 
impoſe not upon us. For I am apt to think, therein 
lies one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin know- 
ledge, eſpecially in reference to ſubſtances ; and from 
thence has roſe a great part of the difficulties about 
truth and certainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves 
to ſeparate our contemplations and reafonings from 
words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this 
inconvenience within our own thoughts : but yet it 
would ftill diſturb us in our diſcourſe with others, as 
long as we retained the opinion, that fpecres and their 
eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract ideas 
(fuch as they are) with names annexed to them, to 
be the ſigns of them. | 
| 6 18. Recapitulation, 

WHEREVER we perceive the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge: 
and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the 
ve 0 of things, there 1s certain real knowledge. Of 
which agreement of our 7deas with the reality of 
things, having here given the marks, I think I h 
ſhown wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, con- 
fiſts : which, whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, 
to me heretofore, one of thoſe defrderata which I found 
great want of, 


or TRUTH IN GENERAL. 


(1. What Truth IS. hk 


V THAT is truth, was an inquiry many ages 
* ſince; and it being that which all mankind 
either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be 
worth our while carefully to examine wherein it con- 
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fiſts, and ſo acquaint ourſelves with the nature of it, 
as to obſerve how the mind diſtinguiſhes it from falſe- 
hood. mY 
9 2. A right joining or ſeparating of Signs ; i. e. 
- Tdeas or Words. 
TRUTH then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the 
word, to ſignify nothing but the joining or ſeparating 


| of ſigns, as the things ſignified by them do agree or dif- 


agree one with another. The joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns here meant, is what by another name we call 
propoſition. So that truth properly belongs only to 
propoſitions : whereof there are two ſorts, vi. mental 
and verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns commonly 
made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. | 
$ 3. Which makes mental or verbal Propgſitions. 

To form a clear notion of truth, it is very neceſſary 
to conſider truth of thought, and truth of words, di- 
ſtinctly one from another: but yet it is very difficult 
to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propoſitions, to make uſe of 


words: and then the inſtances given of mental propefe- 
lions ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and be- 


come verbal. For a mental propofition being nothing 
but a bare conſideration of the ideas, as they are in 
our minds ſtripped of names, they loſe the nature of 
purely mental propefitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
words, BIT "SS 
$ 4. Mental propgſitions are very hard to be treats 


ed of 


AND that which makes it yet harder ts treat of men- 

tal and verbal propofetions ſeparately, is, that moſt 
men, if not all, in their thinking and reaſonings 
within themſelves, make uſe of words inſtead of ideas: 


at leaſt when the ſubject. of their meditation contains 


in it complex ideas. Which is a great evidence of 


the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of that 

kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for 

a mark to ſhow us, what are thoſe things we have 

clear and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. 

For if we will curiouſly obſerye = way our mind 
4 i 
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| takes in thinking and reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſup- 
| poſe, that when we make any propoſitions within our 
own thoughts about «vhite or black, fwweet or bitter, a 
triangle or a circle, we can and often do frame in our 
minds the id:as themſelves, without reflecting on the 
names. But when we would conſider, or make pro- 
poſitions about the more complex ideas, as of a man, 
vitriol, fortitude, glory, we uſually put the name for the 
idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names ſtand for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and undeter- 
mined, we reflect on the names themſelves, becauſe 
they are more clear, certain and diſtinct, and readier 
occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas: and ſo we 
make uſe. of theſe words inſtead of the ideas them- 
_ ſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon 
within ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. 
In ſubſtances, as has been already noted, this is occa- 
ſioned by the imperfection of our ideas; we making 
the name ſtand for the real eſſence, of which we have 
no idea at all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the great 
number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them 
up. For many of them being compounded, the name 
occurs much eaſier than the complex idea itſelf, which 
| requires time and attention to be recollected, and ex- 
| actly repreſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who 
| have formerly been at the pains to do it; and is ut- 
| terly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, who, though 
| they have ready in their memory. the greateſt part of 
| the common words of their language, yet perhaps 
never troubled themſelves in all. their lives to conſider 
What preciſe ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure notions have ſerved their turns; 
| and many who talk very much of religion and con- 
* ſcience, of church and faith, of power and right, of 
c0C0hructiont and humcurs, melancholy and choler, would 
perhaps have little left in their thoughts and medita- 
tions, if one ſhould deſire them to ink only of the 
things themſelves, and lay by thoſe words with' which 
they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves alſo. - | 55 
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9 5. Being nothing but the joining or | ſeparating Ideas 
without Words. © | 5 


Bur to return to the conſideration of truth: we muſt, 


I ſay, obſerve two forts of propoſitions that we are 


capable of making. 


Firſt, Mental, wherein the ideas in our underſtand- 
ings are without the uſe of words put together, or ſepa- 
rated by the mind, perceiving or judging of their a- 
greement or diſagreement. | 


Secondly, Verbal propofitions, which are words, the 


ſigns of our ideas, put together or ſeparated in aſſirma- 


tive or negative ſentences. By which. way of affirming 


or denying, theſe ſigns, made by founds, are as it. 


were put together or ſeparated one from another. 80 
that propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating ſigns, 


and truth conſiſts. in the putting together or ſeparating. 
thoſe ſigns, according as the things which they ſtand: 


for agree or difagree.. 


$ 6. When mental Propoſitions contain real Truth, and 


Hen verbal. 


Every one's experience will ſatisfy him, that the 


mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing the agreement 
or diſagreement of any 5 its ideas, does tacitly within 
itſelf put them into a kind of propoſition affirmative 
or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by 


the terms, putting together and ſeparating. But this 


action of the mind, which is ſo familiar to every think- 
ing and reaſoning man, is eaſier to be conceived by 


reflecting on what paſſes in us when we affirm or deny, 


than to be explained by words. When a man has in 


his mind the idea of two lines, viz. the fide. and diago- 


nal of a ſquare, whereof the diagonal is an inch long, 
he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that line, 
into a certain numher of equal parts; v. g. into fixe, 
ten, an hundred, 4 thouſand, or any other number, 


and may have the idea of that inch line being diviſible- 
or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain: 
number of them will be equal to the ſide-line. Now. 


whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a. 
kind of. divifibility to agree or GY to his. idea of. 
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that line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two 
ideas, viz. the idea of that line, and the idea of that 
kind of diviſibility ; and ſo makes a mental propoſi- 
tion, which is true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind 
of diviſibility, a diviſibility into ſuch aliguot parts, 
does really agree to that line or no. When ideas are 
fo put together, or ſeparated in the mind, as they, or 
the things they ſtand for do agree or not, that is, as 
I may call it, mental truth. But truth of words 1s 
ſomething more; and that is, the affirming or deny- 
ing of words one of another, as the ideas they ſtand 
for agree or diſagree : and this again is twofold ; ei- 
ther purely verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, 
chap. 10. or real and inſtructive; which is the object 
of that real knowledge which we have ſpoken of al- 
ready. | 
8 5 Obection againſt verbal Truth, that thus it may 
| | all be chimerical. 
Bur here again will be apt to occur the ſame doubt 
about truth, that did about knowledge : and it will 
be objected, that if truth be nothing but the joining 
or ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as the ideas 
they ſtand for agree or difagree in men's minds, the 
knowledge of truth is not fo valuable a thing as it 
is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time men 
employ to the ſearch of it: fince by this account it 
amounts to no more than the conformity of words to 
the chimeras of men's brains. Who knows not what 
odd notions' many men's heads are filled with, and 
what ſtrange ideas all men's brains are capable of? 
But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by 
this rule, but of the viſionary world in our own ima- 
ginations; nor have other truth, but what as much 
concerns Harpies and centaurs, as men and horſes. 
For thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, 
and have their agreement and diſagreement there, as 
well as the ideas of real beings, and fo have as true. 
810 made about them. And it will be alto- 
gether as true a propoſition, to ſay all centaurs are 
enimalr, as that all men are animals; and the certain- 
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ty of one as great as the other. For in both the pro- 
poſitions, the words are put together, according to 
the agreement of the ideas in our minds: and the 


agreement of the idea of animal with' that of centaur, 


is as clear and viſible to the mind, as the agreement 
of the idea of animal with that of man; and ſo theſe 
two propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. 
But of what uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 5 
8. Anſwered, Real Truth is about Ideas agreeing to 
- things. 


"THOUGH what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapter, 


to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary knowledge, might 


ſuffice here, in anſwer to this doubt, to diſtinguiſh 


real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleafe) barely 
nominal, «they depending both on the ſame foundation, 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, that 
though our words ſignify nothing but our zdeas, yet 


being deſigned by them to ſignify things, the truth 


they contain, when put into propoſitions, will be only 
verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, that 
have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diſtinction of verbal and real; that 


being only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined ac- 


cording to the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
they ſtand for, without regarding whether our ideas 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having, an 


exiſtence in nature. But then it is they contain real 
truth, when theſe ſigns are joined, as our ideas agree; 
and when our ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of 


having an exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 
$ 9. Falſehood is the joining of Names otherwiſe than 
_ their Ideas agree. i 
TRUTH is the marking down in words the agreement 


or diſagreement of 4deas as it is. Falſehood is the 
7 —_—y down in words the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is. And fo far as 
theſe ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their 
archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. The know- 
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ledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the 
; words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement 
| or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as it is mark- 
ed by thoſe words. a r 
- $ 10. General n, to be treated of more at 
© large. | 
Bur becauſe words are ua on as the great conduits 
of truth and knowledge, and that in conveying anc 
receiving of truth, and commonly in reaſoning about 
it, we make uſe of words and propoſitions,” I thall 
more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of real 
. truths, contained in propoſitioag, conſiſts, and where 
it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhow in what fort 
of univerſal. propoſitions we are capable of being cer- 
tain of their real truth or falſchood. 
I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, \ as thoſe 
which moſt employ our thoughts, and exercife. our 
_ contemplation. General truths are moſt looked after 
by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our know- 
ledge ; and by their comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying us. q 
at once of many particulars, enlarge our view, and | 
ſhorten our way to knowledge. 3 
| 9g 11. Moral and Metaphyſical Truth. 
BESIDES truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before men- 
_. tioned, there are other ſorts of truths ; as, 1. Moral 
truth, which is ſpeaking of things according to the 
perſuaſion of our own minds, though the propoſition 
we ſpeak agree not to the reality of things. 2. Me- 
taphyſical truth, which is nothing but the real exiſt- 
ence of things, conformable to . ideat to which we 
. have annexed their names. This, though it ſeems to 
| .confiſt in the very beings of things, yet when con- 
| ſidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit 
= - propoſition, whereby the mind joins. that particular. 
: | thing to the idea it had before ſettled with a name to 
1 it. But theſe conſiderations of truth, either having 
been before taken notice of, or not being much to our 
preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have men» 
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1 CHAP. VI. 


OF UNIVERSAL PROPOSITIONS, THEIR TRUTH AND 


CERTAINTY. . : | 


6 1. Treating of Words neceſſary to K newledge. 
TP HOUGH the examining and judging of ideas by 
themſelves, their names being quite laid aſide, 


be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct know- 


ledge 3 2 through the prevailing cuſtom of uſing 
ſounds for ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. 
Every one may obſerve how common it is for names 
to be made uſe of, inſtead of the ideas themſelves, 
even when men think and reaſon within their own 
breaſts ; eſpecially if the zdeas be very complex, and 
made up of a great collection of ſimple ones. This 
makes the conſideration of words and propoſitions ſo ne- 
ceſſary a part of the treatiſe of knoawledge, that it is very 
hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explain- 


ing the other. 


6 2. General Truths hardly to be underſtood, but in 

= verbal Propoſitions. | 
ALL the knowledge we have, being only of particular 
or general truths, it. is evident that whatever may be 
done in the former of theſe, the latter, which is that 


which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be 


well made known, and is very /eldom apprehended, but 
as conceived and R * in words, It is not therefore 
out of our way, in the examination of our knowledge, 


to inquire into the truth and certainty of univerſal 


99 


propoſitions. | 5 

6 3. Certainty tavofold, of Truth and of Knowledge. 
Bur that we may not be miſled in this cafe, by that 
which is the danger everywhere, I mean by the 
doubtfulneſs of terms, it is fit to obſerve, that cer- 
tainty 1s twofold ; certainty of truth, and certainty 4 
knowledge. Certainty of truth is, when words are 
put together in propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 


agreement or diſagreement of. the ideag they ſtand for, 
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as really it is. Certainiy of knowledge is, to perceive 
the agreement or diſagreement of zdeas, as expreſſed 
in any propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or 
being certain of the truth of any propoſition. 
- $ 4. No Propoſition can be known to be true, where the 
| Effence of each Species mentioned is not known. | 
Now becauſe ve cannot be certain of the truth of any 
general propoſition, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds 
and extent of the ſpecies its terms fland for, it is neceſ- 
ſary we ſhould know the eſſence of each ſpecies, which 
is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all 
imple ideas and modes, is not hard to do. For in 
theſe, the real and nominal eſſence being the ſame ; 
or, which is all one, the abſtract idea which the gene- 
ral term ſtands for, being the ſole eſſence and boun- 
dary that is or can be ſuppoſed of the ſpecies, there 
can be no doubt, how far the ſpecies extends, or 
what things are comprehended under each term : 
which, it is evident, are all that have an exact con- 
formity with the idea it ſtands for, and no other. 
But in ſubſtances wherein a real eſſence diſtin from 
the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 
bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word is 
very uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real eſ— 
ſence, we cannot know what is or is not of that /þe- 
cies ; and conſequently what may or may not with 
certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a 
man, or gold, or any other ſpeczes of natural ſubſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real efſence, which 
nature regularly imparts. to every individual of that 
kind, whereby it is made to be of that ſpecies, we can- 
not be certain of the truth of any affirmation or nega- 
tion made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this 
ſenſe, and uſed for /pecies of things conſtituted by 
real eſſences different from the complex idea in the 
mind of the ſpeaker, ſtand for we. know not what : 
and the extent of theſe ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, 
are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it is impoſ- 
fible with any certainty to affirm, that all men are ra- 
tional, or that all gold is yellow. But where the no- 
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minal eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of each ſpe- 
cies, and men extend the application of any general 
term no farther than to the particular things in which 
the complex idea it ſtands for is to be found, there 
they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each 

ſpecres, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether 
any propoſition be true or no. I have choſe to ex- 
plain this uncertainty of propoſitions in this ſcholaſtic 
way, and have made uſe of the terms of eſſences and 

ſpecies, on purpoſe to ſhow the abſurdity and inconve- 
nience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort 
of realities, than barely abſtract ideas with names to 
them. To ſuppoſe that the ſpecies of things are any 
thing but the ſorting of them under general names, 
according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, of 
which we make thoſe names the ſigns, is to confound 
truth, and introdace uncertainty into all general pre- 
poſitions that can be made about them. Though 
therefore theſe things might, to people not poſſeſſed 
with ſcholaſtic learning, be perhaps treated of in a 
better and clearer way ; yet thoſe wrong notions of 
efſences or ſpecies having got root in moſt people's 
minds, who have received any tincture from the learn- 
ing which has prevailed in this part of the world, are 
to be diſcovered and, removed, to make way for that 
uſe of words which thould convey certainty with it. 

: $ 5. This more particularly concerns Subſtances. p 
THE names of ſubſtances then, whenever made to fland 
fer ſpecies, which are ſuppoſed to be conflituted by real 
eſſences, which we know not, are not capable to convey 
certainty to the underſianding : of the truth of general 
propoſitions made up of ſuch terms, we cannot be 
ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain : for how can we 
be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, when we 
know not what is or is not gol? Since in this way 

of ſpeaking, nothing is geld but what partakes of an 

eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where 
it is or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any. parcel 
of matter in the world is or is not in this ſenſe geld; 
being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not 
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that which makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. 
that real eſſence of gold whereof we have no idea 
at all: this being as impoſſible for us to know, as it 
is for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour 
of a panſie is or is not to be found, whilſt he has no 
idea of the colour of a panſe at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real 
eſſence, which we know not, is, v. g. in what par- 
cels of matter the real eſſence of geld is; yet could 
we not be ſure, that this or that quality could with 


truth be affirmed of gold: ſince it is impoſſible for us 


to know, that this or that quality or idea has a neceſ- 
ſary connection with a real eſſence, of which we have 
no idea at all, whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real eſ- 


| ſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 


$6. The Truth of few univerſal Propofitions concern- 
2 + .. tng Subflances us to be l unn. 3 
Ox the other fide, the names of /ub/tances, when made 
uſe of, as they ſhould be, for the ideas men have in 
nate ſignification with them, will not yet /erve us 10 
make many uni uerſal propofitions, of whoſe truth we 
can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we 


their minds, though Prey carry a clear and determi- 


are uncertain what things are ſignified by them, but 


becauſe the complex ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch 


- combinations of {imple ones, as carry not with them 


any diſcoverable connection or repugnancy, but with 

a very few other ideas. . 
97. Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in few caſes is to be 

- | KNOWN. ; 

Tux complex ideas, that our names of the ſpecies of 

ſubſtances properly ſtand for, are collections of ſuch 


qualities as have been obſerved to co-exiſt in an un- 
known ſubſtratum, which we call /ub/ance but what 


other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch combina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſ- 
cover their natural dependence ; which in their pri- 
mary qualities, we can go but a very little way in; 
and in all their ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover no 
connection at all, for the reaſons mentioned, chap. 3. 
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viz. I. Becauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of 
ſubſtances, on which each ſecondary quality particu- 


larly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve 


us only for experimental (not univerſal) knowledge; 
and reach with certainty no farther than that bare in- 
ſtance : becauſe our underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable connection between any /econdary quality, 
and any modification whatſoever of any of the primary 
ones. And therefore there are very few general pro- 
poſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, which can 
carry with them undoubted certainty. 
$ 8. Inflance in Gold. 1 

ALL gold is fixed, is a propoſition whoſe truth we 
cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever it be be- 
lieved. For if, according to the uſeleſs imagination 
of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes the term gold to 
ſtand for a ſpecies of things ſet out by nature, by a 
real eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular ſubſtances are of that ſpecies ; 
and ſo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univer- 


| ſally of gold. But if he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies 


determined by its nominal eſſence, let the nominal eſ- 
ſence, for example; be the complex idea of a body of 
a certain yellow colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier 
than any other known; in this proper uſe of the 


word gold, there is no difficulty to know what is or 


is not gold. But yet no other quality can with cer- 
tainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, but 
what hath a diſcoverable connection or inconſiſtency 
with that nominal eſſence. Fixedne/5, for example, 


having no neceſſary connection, that we can diſcover, 


with the colour, weight, or any other ſimple idea of 
our complex one, or with the whole combination to- 


gether ; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know 
the truth of this propoſition, that all gold is fixed. 


| : 8 : | 
As there is no diſcoverable connection between fixed- 


neſs, and the colour, weight, and other ſimple idea 


of that nominal effence of gold; ſo if we make our 


complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fufible, ductile, 
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_ weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertain- 
ty concerning ſolubility in aqua regia, and for the 
fame reaſon : ſince we can never, from conſidera- 
tion of the zdeas themſelves, with certainty affirm or 
deny of a body, whoſe complex idea is made up of 
yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that 
it is ſoluble in aqua regia; and fo on, of the reſt of 
its qualities. I would gladly meet with one general 
affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any 
one can certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be 
preſently objected, is not this an univerſal certain pro- 
poſition, all gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, It 
is a very certain propoſition, if — be a part 
of the complex idea the word gold ſtands for. But 
then here is nothing affirmed of gold, but that that 
ſound ſtands for an idea in which malleableneſs is con- 
| tained : and ſuch a ſort of truth and certainty as this, 
it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed. But if malleable- 
neſs makes not a part of the ſpecific efſence the name 
gold ſtands for, it is plain, all gold is malleable, is not 
a certain propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex idea. 
of gold be made up of which ſoever of its other qua- 
lities you pleaſe, mallcablene/s will not appear to de- 
pend on that complex idea, nor follow from any ſimple 
one contained in it: the connection that malleablene/s 
has (if it has any) with thoſe other qualities, being 
only by the intervention of the real conſtitution of its 
inſenſible parts; which, ſince we know not, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould perceive that connection, unleſs we 
could diſcover that which ties them together. | 
9 10. As far as any ſuch Co-exiftence can be known, 
fo far univerſal Propoſitions may be certain. But 
this will go but a little away, becauſe, 
TRE more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting qualities we 
unite into one complex idea, under one name, the 
more preciſe and determinate we make the ſignifica- 
tion of that word; but yet never make it thereb 
more capable of univerſal certainty, in reſpect of other 
qualities not contained in our complex idea; fince we 
perceive not their connection or dependence one on 
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another, being ignorant both of that real conſtitution 
in which they are all founded, and alſe how they, flow -r 
from it. For the chief part of our knowledge con- 
cerning ſubſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of 
the relation of two zdeas that may exiſt ſeparately ; 
but is of the neceſſary connection and co-exiſtence of 
ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their 
repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the 
other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that co- 
lour conſiſted, what made a body lighter or heavier, 
what texture of parts made it malleable, fuſible, and 
fixed, and fit to be diſolved in this ſort of liquor, and 
not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an idea as this 


of bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible qua- 


lities originally conſiſt, and how they are produced; 
we might frame ſuch abſtract ideas of them, as would 
furniſh us with matter of more general knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerſal propoſitions, that 
ſhould carry general truth and certainty with them. 


But whilſt our complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances - 


are ſo remote from that internal real conſtitution, on 
which their ſenſible qualities depend, and are made up 
of nothing but an imperfect collection of thoſe appa- 
rent qualities our ſenſes can diſcover; there can be 
very few general propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, 
of whoſe real truth we can be certainly aſſured : ſince 
there are but few ſimple ideas, of whoſe connection 


and neceflary co-exiſtence we can have certain and 


undoubted knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the e- 
condary qualities of ſubſtances, and the powers relat- 
ing to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe 
neceſſary co-exiſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can 
certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, 
which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſe- 
where ſhowed. No one, I think, by the colour that 


is in any body, can certainly know what ſmell, taſte, 


ſound, or tangible qualities it has, nor what altera- 
tions it 1s 8 to make or receive, on or from other 
bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſound or taſte, 
&c. Our ſpecific names of ſubſtances ſtanding for 
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any collection of ſuch zdeas, it is not to be wondered, 
that we can with them make very few general pro- 
poſitions of undoubted real certainty. But yet ſo far 
as any complex idea, of any ſort of ſubſtances, con- 
tains in it any ſimple idea, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence 
with any other may be diſcovered, fo far uni verſal 
propofitions may with certainty be made concerning it: 
v. g. could any one diſcover a neceſſary connection be- 


tween malleableneſ5, and the colour or weight of gold, 


or any other part of the complex idea ſignified by that 

name, he might make a certain univerſal propoſition 

concerning gold in this reſpect; and the real truth of 

this propoſition, that all gold is malleable, would be as 

certain as of this, the three angles of all right lined tri- 

angles are equal to tus right ones. 

$11. The Dualities which make our complex Ideas 
of SubRlances, depend moſtly on external, remote, and 
unperceived Cauſes. e 

Had we ſuch idea of ſubſtances, as to know what 

real conſtitutions produce thoſe ſenhble qualities we 


find in them, and how thoſe qualities ffowed from 


thence, we could, by the ſpecific ideas of their real 


eſſences in our own minds, more certainly find out 
their properties, and diſcover what qualities they had 


or had not, than we can now by our ſenſes : and to 
know the properties of gold, it would be no more ne- 
ceſſary that gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſtwuld make 
experiments upon it, than it is neceffary for the know- 
ing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle ſhould 


_ exiſt in any matter; the idea in our minds would 


ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we are 
ſo far from being admitted into the ſecrets of Nature, 


that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt en- 


trance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the 
ſubſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire 
thing by itſelf, having all its qualities in itſelf, and in- 


dependent of other things; overlooking, for the moſt 


3 part, the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are 

encompaſſed with, and upon whoſe motions and ope- 

rations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qualities 
| 3 
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which are taken notice of in them, and are made by 
us the inherent marks of diſtinction whereby we know 


and denominate them. . Put a piece of gold any where 


by itſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all 
other bodies, it will immediately loſe all its colour and 
weight, and perhaps mallableneſs too; which, for 
obs. « I know, would be changed into perfect friabi- 
lity. Water, in which to us fluidity is an eſſential 
quality, left to itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But- 

if inanimate bodies owe ſo much of their preſent - 
ſtate to other bodies without them, that they would 
not be what they appear to us, were thoſe bodies that 
environ them removed, it is yet more ſo in vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce leaves, flow- 
ers, and ſeeds, in a conſtant ſucceſſion. And if we 
look a little nearer into the ſtate of animals, we ſhall 
find that their dependence, as to life, motion, and the 
moſt conſiderable qualities to be obſerved in them, is 
ſo wholly on extrinſical cauſes and qualities of other 


bodies, that make no part of them, that they cannot 


ſubſift a moment without them: though yet thoſe 
bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice 
of, and make no part of the complex ideas we frame 
of thoſe animals. Take the air but a minute from 
the greateſt part of living creatures, and they pre- 


ſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity 


of breathing has forced into our . knowledge. But 
how many other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote 
bodies, do the ſprings of thoſe admirable machines de- 
pend on, which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo niuch 
as thought on ; and how many are there, which the 
ſevereſt inquiry can never diſcover ? The inhabitants 


of this ſpot of the univerſe, though removed ſo many 


millions. of miles from the ſun, yet depend ſo much 
on the duly tempered motion of particles coming from, 
or agitated by it, that were this earth removed but a 
ſmall part of that diſtance out of its preſent ſituation, 
and placed a little farther. or nearer that ſource of 
heat, it is more than probable that the greateſt part 

of the animals in it would immediately perth ; face 
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we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an exceſs or defect 
of the ſun's warmth, which an accidental poſition, in 
ſome parts of this our little globe, expoſes them to. 
The qualities obſerved in a /oad/fone muſt. needs have 
their ſource far beyond the confines of that body ; and 
the ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of animals, by 
inviſible cauſes, the certain death (as we are told) of 
ſome of them, by barely paſſing the line, or, as it is 
certain of others, by being removed into a neighbour- 
ing country, evidently ſhow that the concurrence and 
operation of ſeveral bodies, with which they are ſel- 
dom thought to have any ng to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, 
and to preſerve thoſe qualities by which we know and 
diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the way, 
when we think that things contain within themſelves 
the qualities that appear to us in them: And we in 
vain ſearch for that conſtitution within the body of a 
fly, or an elephant, upon which depend thoſe qualities 
and powers we obſerve in them. For which, per- 
haps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to. look 
not only beyond this our == and atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have 
yet diſcovered. For how much the being and opera- 
tion of particular ſubſtances in this our globe depend 
on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for 
us to determine. -We ſee and perceive ſome of the 
motions, and groſſer operations of things here about 
us; but whence the ſtreams come that keep all theſe 
curious machines in motion and repair, how convey- 
ed and modified, is beyond our notice and apprehen- 
ſion: and the great parts and wheels, as I may ſo ſay, 
of this ſtupenduous ſtructure of the univerſe, may, 
for ought we know, have ſuch a connection and de- 
pendence in their influences and operations one upon 
another, that perhaps things in this our manſion would 
put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they 
are, if ſome one of the ſtars or great bodies incom- 
prehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or 
move as it does. This is certain. Things, however, 
ö | | 
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abſolute and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but 
retainers to other parts of nature, for that which they 
are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable 


qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to ſomething 


without them; and there is not ſo complete and per- 
fect a part that we know of nature, which does not 
owe the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to its 
neighbours; and we muſt not confine our thoughts 
within the ſurface of any body, but look -a great 
deal farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe qualities 


that are in it. 2 Runs | 
| 912. = 


Ir this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that we babe 
very imperfect ideas FA ſubſtances ; and that the real ef- 
depend their properties and opera- 


ſences, on which era 
tions, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover. ſo 


much as that ſize; figure, and texture of their minute 
and active parts, which is really in them; much leſs 
the different motions and impulſes made in and upon 
* them by bodies from without, upon which depends, 


and by which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remark- 
able part of thoſe qualties we obſerve in them, and 


of which. our. complex ideas of them are made up. 
This conſideration alone is enough to put an end to 
all our” hopes of ever having the ideas of their real 
eſſences ; which, -whilſt we want the nominal eſſences 
we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to fur- 


2 


or univerſal propoſitions capable of real certainty. 
913. Judgment may 


niſh us but very ſparingly with any general Enozvledge, 


onowledge. © 


Wx are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be 
found in very few general propoſitions made concern» . 
ing ſubſtances: Our knowledge of their qualities and 
properties go very ſeldom farther than our ſenſes 
reach and inform us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerv- 
ing men may, by ſtrength of fudgment penetrate far=  _ 


ther, and on probabilities taken from wary obſerva- 


tion, and hints well laid together, often gueſs right at 


what experience has not yet diſcovered to them. But 


8 
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reach further, but that is not h 
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this is but ee ſtill; it amounts ak to opinion, 
and has not that certaiuty which is requiſite to know- 


ledge. For all general knowledge lies only in our own 
thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of 
our own abſtract dear. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or diſagreement. amongſt them, there we 
have general knowledge ; and by putting the names of 
thoſe ideas together accordingly in propoſitions, can 
with certainty pronounce general trut But becauſe 


the abſtract zdeas of ſubſtances, for 2 their ſpe- 


cific names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct and 
determinate Genification, haye a diſcoverable connec- 
tion or inconſiſtency with but a very few other ident 
the certarnty of univerſal propoſitions concerning . 
Fances is very narrow and ſcanty in that part, which 
is our principal inquiry concerning them; and there 
is ſcarce any of the names of ſubſtances, let the idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can ge- 
nerally and with certainty pronounce, that it has or 
has not this or that other quality belonging to it, and 
conſtantly co-exiſting or e n with that idea, 
wherever it is to be found. 
90 16. po 15 requiſite for ou. 22 if 2 
ances. 


Baron we can hg any tolerable l W of this 


kind, we muſt firſt know what changes the primary 
qualities of one body do regularly produce in the g- 


qualities of another, and how. Secondly, We 
| muſt know what primary qualities of any body produce 
certain ſenſations or ideas in us. This is in truth no 
leſs than to know all the effects of matter, under its 
divers modifications of 8 figure, coheſion of parts, 
motion and reſt, which, 1 think every body will 
allow, is utterly impoſbble to be known by us with- 
out revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what 
fort of figure, bulk and motion of corpuſcles, would 
luce in us the ſenſation of a yellow colour, and 
"ir art of figure, bulk and texture of parts, in the 
 fuperficies of any body, were fit to give ſuch cor- 
— their due motion to produce that colour; ; 
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would that be enough to make wniverſa/ propoſitions 
with certainty,” concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, 


unleſs we had faculties acute enough to perceive the 
preciſe bulk, figure, texture and motion of bodies in 


thoſe minute parts, by which they operate on our 


| ſenſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract 


ideas of them. I have mentioned here only: corporeal 
ſubſtances, whoſe operations ſeem to lie more level to 
our underſtandings : For as to the operations of ſpirits, 
both their thinking and moving of bodies, we at firſt 
ſight find ourſelves at a loſs, though perhaps when 


we have applied our thoughts a little nearer to the 
conſideration of bodies, and their operations, and ex- 


amined how far our notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any clearneſs, beyond ſenfible matter of fact, we 
ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too our 
rance and incapacity. | | 
g 15. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances contain not 
their real Conſtitutions, ꝛbe can make but feu ge- 


 neral certain Propoſitions concerning them. © 


diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect igno- 


Turs is evident, the a>ftraft complex ideas of ſubſtances, 


for which their general names ſtand, not comprehend- 


ing their real conſtitutions, can afford us but very little. - 
univenſal certainty, Becauſe our ideas of them are not 


made up of that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve 


in them, and would inform ourſelves about, do depend, 
or with which they have any certain connection: v. g. 


Let the idea to which we give the name man, be, as it 
commonly is, a body of the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, 
voluntary motion, and reaſon joined to it : This be- 


ing the abſtract idea, and conſequently the eſſence of 


our ſpecies man, we can make but very few general 
certain propoſitions concerning man, ſtanding for ſuch 
an idea. Becauſe not knowing the real conſtitution 


on which ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſoning, 


with that peculiar ſhape, depend, and. whereby they 


are uſited together in the ſame ſubject, there are very 
few other qualities, with which we can perceive them 
to have a neceſſary connection: and therefore we can- 
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not with n affirm, That all men ſleep by in- 
tervals 5 that no man can be wood: or 
ones ; that all men will be poiſoned by: bembeck « be- 
cauſe cheſe ident have no connection nor repugnancy 
with this our nominal eſſence of man, with this ab- 
ſtract idea that name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe 
and the like appeal to trial in particular ſubjects, 
which can reach but a little way. We muſt content 


ourſelves with probability i in the reſt; but can have 


no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea of man 
contains not that real conſtitution, which is the root, 
wherein all his inſeparable qualities are united,” and 


from whence they flow. : Whilſt our idea, the werd 


mam ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of ſome 
ſenſible qualities and powers in him, there is no diſ- 
_ cernible connection or repugnance hetween our ſpecific 
idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock 
or ſtones, upon his conſtitution. There are animals 
that ſafely eat hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed 
by wood and ſtones: But as long as we want ideas of 

thoſe real conſtitutions of different ſorts of animals, 

whereon theſe and the like qualities and powers de- 
| pend, we muſt not hope to reach certainty in univerſal bh 
propoſitions: concerning them. Thoſe few ideas. only 
which have a diſcernible connection with our nominal 
eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch pr 

But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we 
may juſtly look on our certain +. id TO 4 
- ſubſtances, as almoſt none at all. 

F 5 1 655 1 n lies 5 general. Certaint of Pro 
eee” 8 eee 10 : 
. To 3 8 3 0 what kind fo- 
ever, are then only capable of © certainty, when the 
terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideat, whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement, as there expreſfed, is capable 
to be diſcovered by us. And we ware then certain of 
© their truth By 25 , when we: perceive: the ideas 
the terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according as 
they are athrmed or denied one of another, Whence 
we may take: notice, that * certainty i is never to 
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| Chaps 6 6. Their Truth/and Certainly, 57 
be found 1 in our ident. Whenever we go to 
ſeek it elſewhere in experiment, or obſervations, wa 


: out us, our knowledge _—_ not beyond particulars. 
It is the contemplation o 


ur own abſtract mats dun | 
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THERE are a fort of propoſitions, which r 
the name of - maxims and exioms have paſſed for 


5 principle of ſcience'; and becauſe they are /e/f-evident, _ - | 


aye been ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that I 
know) ever went about to ſhow the reaſon 2 foun- 


dation of their clearneſs or cogency. It may how- 
ever be worth while to inquire into the reaſon of 


their evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them 


alone, and alſo examine how far they a nee: and 
Z om our other knowledge.” 


92. Wherein that Self-evidence confifte.. 
K NOWLEDGE, as has been ſhown, conſiſts in thei yy 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of 'idear-: 


Now where that agreement or diſagreement is per- 

ceived immediately by itſelf, without the interven- 
tion or help of any other, there our Enowledge ir 
 felf evident.” This will appear to be ſo to any one, 


who will but conſider any of thoſe propoſitions, which, 
without any proof, he aſſents to at firſt ſight: for 
in all of them he will find, that the reaſon of his 
aſſent is from that agreement or diſagreement, which 
the mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds 
in thoſe dear anſwering the affirmation or 0 8 0 
in the propoſition. 8 

9 3. © Self-evidence not 8 70 Sal As. : 
| Du being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whe- 
ther this ſelfeevidence be peculiar only to thofe pro- 
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maxims, and: have the di igaley of axioms allowed them, 
And here it is plain, - 


ſeveral other truths, not 
allowed to be u partake equally with them in 
this /o{f-evidence. This we ſhall fee, if we go over 
theſe ſeveral forts of agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. identity, 
relation, co-exiſtence, and real exiſtence ; which wel 


diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few propoſitions, 


which have had the credit of maxims, are ſelf- evi- 


dent, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite num 


ber of ot hen propoſitions are ſuch. 


9 4. 1. As to Identity and Diverſity, all Propoſitions | 
are equally ſelf-erndent.  - 


Fon, K, the immediate perception of the agree eement 


or diſagreement of identity, being founded in the mind's 


having diſtin dent, this affords. us: Re Th 
dent propoktions, as we have diſtinct idtac. Every 


one that has any knowledge at all, has, as the foun- 
dation of it, various and diſtinct ideas - And it is 
the firſt act of the mind (without which i it can never 


be capable of any knowledge) to know every one of 
= ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. E—x 


one finds in himſelf that he knows the ideas \ 


he ; that he knows alſo, when any one is in his 
5 and what it is: and that when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinctiy and 


confuſedly one from another. Which always being : 
ſo fit being impoſſible but that he ſhould perceive 


what he perceives), he can never be in doubt when any 


idea is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it 
is, and that two diſtinct idea, when they are in his 
mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame idea 


S38o that all ſuch affirmations and negations are made 

without any poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty or heſi- 
tation, and muſt. neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſaoon 
as underſtood; that is, as ſoon as we have in our 
minds determined ideas, which the terms in the pro- 
- poſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the mind 
with attention confiders any prepofition, ſo as to per- 


ceive the two _ fi ignified by the terms, and affirm- 
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dd er denied one of the other, to be the fame or dife 
ferent; it is preſently and infallibly certain of tie 


truth of ſuch a propoſition, and this equally, whe- 
ther theſe propoſitions he in terms ſtanding” for mere 
general ideas, or ſuch as are Teſs fo, v. 85 whether the 
general idea of being be affirmed of 'itſe 


idea he affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man, or what- 
i quhite, is white ; or whether the idea of be- 
ing in general be denied of not being, which is the on- 


| by (i may ſo call it) idea different from it, as in 
1s other propoſition, it i impaſſible for the ſame thing 
70 be, and nat to be ; or any is of any particular be- 


ing be denied of another different from it, as & man is 
not a' horſe, red is not blue. The difference of the 


ideas," as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, makes the- 


truth of the propoſition preſently viſible, and that 


with an equal certainty and eaſineſs in the Ieſs, as well | 


as the more general propoſitions, and all for the fame 


_ reaſon, viz. becauſe the mind perceives in = zdeas, . 
It 


that it has the ſame idea to the ſame with itſelf; and 
two different ideas to be different, and not the ſame. 
And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe idea: 


de more or leſs general, abſtract and coniprehenfive.. 


It is not therefore alone to theſe two general propoſi- 
tions, whatſoever is, is; and, it is impoſſeble for the 


 Jame thing to be, and nit to be; that this ſelf-evidence_ 


belongs by any peculiar right. The perception of 
being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague 

1deas, fignified by the 

it does to any other eas. Theſe two general maxims 

amounting to no more, in ſhort, but this, that 2% ſame 
i the ſame, and ſame is not different, are truths known 

in more particular inſtances, as well as in theſe: ge- 


neral maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, 


before theſe general maxims are ever thought on, and 


draw all their force from the diſcernment of the mind 


employed about particular ideas. There is nothing 
niore viſible. than that the mind, without the help of 


any proof, or reflection on either of theſe general pro- , 
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| if, as in this 
propoſition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particular 


terms whatſoever and thing, than 
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white is the idea of white, and not 
the idea of blue; and that the idea of white, when it 
is in the mind, is there; and is not abſent that the 
conſideration of theſe axioms can add nothing to the 
evidence or certainty of its knowledge. | Juft ſo. it is 
(as every one may experiment in himſelf) in all the 
ideas a man has in his mind: 12 He knows each to be 
itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his mind, 
and not away when it is there, with a certainty. that 
Tannot be greater; and therefore the truth of no ge- 


neral propoſition can be known with a greater certainty, 
nor add any thing to this. 80 that in reſpect of iden- 


tity, our intuitive knowledge reaches as far as our 
ideas. And we are capable of making as many ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, as we have names for diſtinct 
ideas. And I appeal to every one's on mind, whe- 
ther this propoſition, à circle is a circle, be not as ſelf- 


evident a propoſition, as that eonfiſting of more ge- 


neral terms, whatſoever it, is > And again, whether 


this propoſition, blue is nat red; be not a 3 


 _ that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it un- 
derſtands the words, that it does of that axiom, it is, 


impaſſible eee e ae. and net to be; And fo 


of all the like. 

$ $I in cs agen. WE Have few  flfevident 
|  * / Propoſitions | 
ee As to co. Jak * 1974gh or ſuch neceſſary con- 
nection between two ideat, that in the ſubject where 
one of them is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt neceſ- 


farily be alſo: Of ſuch agreement or diſagreement as 


this, the mind has an immediate perception, but in 
very few of them, and therefore in this fort we have 


but very little 3 intuitive knowledge; nor are there to 
be found very many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, 


though ſome there are, v. 87 the idea of filling a 


place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being an- 


nexed to our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf-evident 


| Oe: that tauo tolls cannot be in the — . 4 
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wy 3. In other relations we may have.. BR OT 


5 7 HIRDL r, As to the relations of modes, mathematici- 


ans have framed many axioms concerning that one re- 
lation of equality. As equals taken from equals, the 
' remainder will be equals ; which, with the reſt of that 
kind, however, they are received for maxims by the 
mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable truths, yet 
I think, that any one who conſiders them, will not 
find that they have a clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, 
that one and one are equal to two; that if you take 
from the jive fingers of one hand two, and From the 
Ave fingers of the other hand two, the remaining num- 
bers wwill be equal. Theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch 
propoſitions, may be found in numbers, which at the 
vepy firſt hearing force the aſſent, and carry with them 
an equal, if not. greater clearnels, | than thoſe. ate. 


5 matical axioms. 


97. 4. Concerning real Exiftence. we Baue mne 

F QURTHLY, As to real exiflence, ſince that has no con- 
nection with any other. ideac, but that of ourſelves, 
and of a firſt being, we have in that, concerning the 
real exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as de- 
monſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge; and 
therefore concerning thoſe there are no maxims. 
1 1 Axioms de not much influence our ather 

Knowledge. 

Ir the next place, let us N what influence thee 
received. maxims have upon the other parts of our 
knowledge. The rules eltabliſhed in the ſchools, that 
all reaſonings are ex *precognitis et preconceſſis,. ſeem. 
to Jay; the foundation of all other knowledge in theie 
maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be r ecognita.; „Where 


bp; Lthink, are meant theſe two things; Firſt, That E 


theſe. axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt known to 


the mind. And, ſecondly, That upon them the other 1 


parts of our knowledge depend. 

99. Becauſe they are not the Truths We fir Entep... 
Fs 7, That they are not the truths finſt known to the * 
mind} is evident bo experience, as we haye ſnown in ano- 
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child certainly knows that a ſtranger is not its mo- 
ther; that its ſucking - bottle is not the rod, long be- 
fore he knows that it 75 impgſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be? And how many truths are there 
about numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve that 
the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully con- 
vinced of, before it ever thought on theſe general 
maxims, to which mathematicians, in their arguings, 
do fometimes refer them? Whereof the reaſon is w_ 
plain: For that which makes the mind affent to ſuch 
1 being nothing elſe but the perception it 

of the agreement or diſagreement of its ideas, ac- 

cording as it finds them affirmed or denied one of ano- 
ther in words it underſtands, and every idea being 
known to be what it is, and every two diſtinct idea: 
being known not to be the fame; it muſt neceffarily 
follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident truths muft be uf 
known, which confiſt of ideas that are firſt in the 
mind: and the ideas firff in the mind, it is evident, 

are thoſe of particular things, from whence, by flow 
degrees, the underftanding proceeds to ſome few ge- 
neral ones; which being taken from the ordinary ane 

Familiar objects of fenfe, are ſettled in the mind, witn 
general names to them. Thus particular ideas are fett 
received and diftingurfhed, and fo knowledge got about 


them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecific, 


- which are next to particular: For abſtract ideas are 
not ſo obvious or eaſy to children, or the yet unexer- 
eiſedd mind, as particular ones. If they feem|fo to 
grown men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and fami- 
Har uſe they are made fo. Forrwhen we. nicely reflect 
upon them, we fhall find, that general ideas are fic- 
tions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty 
with them, and do not ſo eafily offer themſelves as we 
are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 
ſome pains and ſkill: to form the general idea of a tri- 
angle (which is yet none of the moſt abſtract, compre- 
Benfiye and difficult), for it muſt be neither loblique, 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor feale- 
non; but all and ncne of theſe at once? In effect, it 
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is ſomething per SN that cannot exiſt; an idea 
wherein ſome parts of feveral different and inconſiſt- 
ent ideas are put together. It is true, the mind, in this 


imperſect ſtate, has need of ſuch 1485 and makes all 
the haſte to them it can, ſor the conveniency of com- 


munication and enlargement of knowledge; to both 
which it is naturally very much i But yet 
one has reafon to ſuſpect ſuch ideas are viral of our 
imperfeCtion ; at leaſt this is enough to ſhow, that 
the moſt abſtract and general ideas are not thoſe that 
the mind is fi and molt eaſily acquainted with, nor” 
| ſuch as its earlieſt knowledge is converſant about. 
s 10. Because on them the other Parts of our” dr 
ledge do not depends © 
Sepob nx, From what has been faid, it pie — 
lows, that theſe magnified maxrms are not the princt- ; 
ples and  foungations of all our other knowledge. _ For 
if there be a great many other truths, which hive as 
much ſelf. evidence as they, and a great many that we 
know before them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be: the 
Principles from which we deduce all other truths. 
Is it impoſſible to know that one and 1. are bo get to 
three, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch axiom, ' wiz | 
the whole is equal to all its parts taken together ?” Many | 
a one knows that one and lau are equal to'three, with- 
out having heard, or thought on that, or any other 
axiom, by which it might be proved; and knows ĩt 
as certainly, as any other man knows, that the fol 
is- equal. to all its parts, or any other maxim, and all 
from the ' ſame reafon of ſelf-evidence ; the equality 
of. thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him with- 
out that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing” no 
to make it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, 
that the wyhole 17 l to all its partt, does he kno OW 
that one and o are equal to three, better ox more cet- 
tainly, than he did before. For if there be any odds 
in thoſe ideas, the whole and parts are more obſcure, 
or at Jeaft more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than 
thofe / of one, two and bree. And indeed, I think, x: 
. way afk theſe men, Who will needs have all know: | 
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ledge befides thoſe - general ples themſelves to 
depend on general, PRE a principle 


ident principles, 
what principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one 
are tuo, that 7wo and tue are four, that three times 


tus are /ix Which being known without any proof, 


do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend 


on certain præcegnita, or general maxims, called prin- 
_ Ciples, or elſe that theſe are principles; and if theſe 


are to be counted principles, a great part. of numera- 


tion will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions, which ma 4 be made about all our 


diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt 
innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, 


at different ages; and a great many of theſe innate 
5 ee 0? ute come to know all their lives. 


ut whether they come in view of the mind, earlier 


or later, this is true of them, that they are all known 
by their native evidence, are wholly independent, re- 


ceive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the 
more general; or the more ſimple, from the more 


compounded: the more fimple, and leſs abſtract, be- 
ing the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier ap- 
prehended. But which ever be the cleareſt ideat, the 


evidence and certainty. of all ſuch propoſitions. is in 


-* this, that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the fame idea, 


and infallibly perceives two different ':deas to be dif- 
ferent ideas. For when a man has in his underſtand- 
ing the ideas. of ane and of tao, the idea of 'yellow and 


the idea of blue, he cannot. but certainly know, that 


the idea of one is the idea of one, and. not the idea of 
two; and that. the idea of yellow is the idea of . yel- 
low, and not the idea of blue. For a. man cannot con- 
found the ideas in his mind, which he has diſtinct: 
that would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at 
the ſame time, which is a contradiction: and to have 
none diſtinct, is to have no: uſe of our faculties, to 
3 no knowledge at all. And therefore, what idea 
ever is affrmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire 


act ideas are 3 one of another, the mind cane 
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not but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition 28 infallibiy true, as 
ſoon as it underſtands the terms without heſitation or 
need of proof, or regarding thoſe made in more Log 
neral terms, and called maxims... - 5 ; 
6.11. What uſe.theſe general An 85 - 4 | 
War ſhall we then ſay ? Are. theſe general maxim 
of no uſe ? By no means; though perhaps their uſe 
is not that which it is commonly taken to be. But 
ſince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome 
men aſcribed to theſe maxims, may be apt to be cried - - 
out againſt, as overturning the . of all the 
ſciences; it may be worth while to conſider them with 
reſpect to other parts of our knowledge, and examine 
more particularly to what purpoſe: they ſerve, and to 
what not. | 
e evident from what 5 been al ſaid, 
that they are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs. mne 
ral ſelf-evident propoſitions. | 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have beon 
the foundations whexeon any fcience hath been built. 
There is, I know, a great deal of talk, propagated 


from ſcholaſtic mens; of ſciences and the: maxim on 


which they are built: But it has been my ill luck ne- 
ver to meet with any ſuch ſciences; much leſs any 
one built upon theſe two egy what is ig, and 
it is impoſſible. for the ſame thin „ and not to be. 
And I would. 7 5 glad to be ee where any ſuch 
ſcience, erected upon theſe, or any other general axioms; 
is to be found: and ſhould be obliged to any one, who 


would lay before me the frame and ſyſtem of an 


ſcience ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like maxim, that 


could not be ſhown to ſtand as firm without any con- 


ſideration of them. I aſk, whether theſe general max- 
ims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy of divinity, 
and in theological queſtions, that they have in the 
other ſciences !. They ſerve here too to ſilence wrang- 
lers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think that no 
| body will therefore ſay, that the Chriftian. 3 is 

built upon theſe maxima, or that the knowledge we 
have * ip is derived from theſe Ne 11 is rem 
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_ revelation we dive reedred | it, and without revelation ” 


theſe maxims had never been able to help us to it. 


When we find out an idea, by whoſe intervention we 


"diſcover the connection of two others, this is a reve- 
lation from God to us, by the voice of reaſon. For 
we then come to know ea truth that we did not know 


| before. When God declares any truth to us, this is 


a revelation to us by the voice of his ſpirit, and we 
are advanced in our knowledge. But i in neither of 
| theſe do we receive our light or knowledge from max- 
ims. But in the one, the things themſelves afford it, 
and we fee the truth in them by perceiving their 


agreement or diſagreement. In the other, God him- 


ſelf affords it immechately to us, and we fee the truth 


of what he ſays in his unerring yeracity. 


3. They are not of uſe to help men forward in the 


advancement of ſciences, or new difcoveries of yet un- 
known truths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough to 
be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral propo- 
ſitions, which are fo many new truths, before un- 
known to the world, and are farther advances in ma- 
thematical knowledge : : But for the diſcovery of theſe, 


it was not the general maxime, ' evhat ts 25; or, the- 


able is bigger than a part, or the like, that helped 


nim. "Theſe were not the clues that led tim into 


— 


the difcovery of the truth and certainty of | thoſe 


propoßtions; nor was it by them that he göt the 
knowledge of thoſe demonf rations; but by finding 


out intermediate ideas, that ſhowed the agreement or 


diſagreement of the ideas, as expreſſed in the propoſi- 


tions he demonſtrated. This is the great exerciſe and 


improvement of human underſtanding in the enlarg- 
ing of knowledge, and advancing the ſciences; where- 
in they are far enough from receiving any help from 
the contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified max- 
im. Would thoſe who have this traditional admira- 
tion of theſe propoſitions, that they think no ſtep can 
de made in knowledge without the fupport of an axi- 


em, no ſtone laid in the building of the ferences 8 f 


out a anal maxim, but * 
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thod of acquiring knowledge, dn of communicating; 
between the method of raiſing any ſcience, and that of 
teaching it to others as Tor as it is advanced; they 


Would fee that thoſe ral maxims were not the 


foundations on which the e firſt diſcoverers raiſed their 
admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked and 
opened thoſe ſecrets of knowledge. Thengh after- 
wards, when ſchools were erected, and ſciences had 
their profeſſors, to teach what otrery had found out, 
they often made uſe of maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be received 
for true; which being ſettled in the minds of their 
ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, they on occaſion. 
made uſe of, to convince them of truths in particular 
inſtances that were not ſo familiar to their minds as 

thoſe general axiomt which had before been inculcated 
to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. Though 
theſe partieular inſtances, when well reflected on, are 
no lefs ſelf-evident to the underſtanding than the 


| general maxim brought to confirm them: And it was 


in thoſe particular inſtances that the firſt difcoverer 
found the truth, without the help of the general 
maxims : And ſo may any e one elſe do, who! with at- 
tention conſiders them. | 

To come, er, to the vſe that i is made of | 


Maxims. 


"74, They are of ot as has been obſerved, in the 


ordinary methods of teaching ' ſciences as far as they . 
are advanced, but of kttle or none in advancing them — 


farther. 
2. They are of PY in Gputes forthe fencing of 


obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thofe conteſts t6 


ſome concluſton. Whether a need of them to that end 
came not in, in the manner following, I crave” leave” 
to inquire. The ſchools having made diſputation the 
touchſtone of men's abilities, and therriterion of know- 
ledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field; 


Aa nc he that had the laſt word, was concluded to bade BE 


the better of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But be- 
caufe by this means there was like tobeno decifion be- 


3 
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medius terminus to prove any propoſition, and the 
other could as conſtantly, without or with a diſtinc- 
tion, deny the majar or minor; to prevent, as much 
=  as-could be, the running out of diſputes into an end- 
less train of ſyllogiſms, certain general propoſitions, 
moſt of them indeed ſelf- evident, were introduced 
into the ſchools ; which being ſuch as all men al- 
lowed and agreed in, were looked on as general 
| meaſures of truth, and ſerved inſtead of principles 
= (where the diſputants had not laid down any other be- 
|  - tween them), beyond which there was no going, and 
which muſt not be receded from by either fide. And 
thus theſe maxims getting the name of principles, be- 
=  yond-which men in diſpute could not retreat, were by Ki 
= — miſtake taken to be the- originals. and ſources from : 
*| whence all knowledge bez and the foundations 
whereon the ſciences were built. Becauſe, when in 
their diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopped 
there, and went no farther, the matter was determi- Þ}- 
ned. But how much this is a miſtake hath been al- 
%höh%hhhßfE i Ares ion os. 1] 
This method of the ſchools, which have been 
thought the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as! 
ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe maxims into a great 
part of converſation out of the ſchools, to ſtop the 
mouths of cavillers,, whom any one is excuſed from 
Karguing any longer with, when they deny theſe ge- 
' ,- neral ſelf-evident principles received by all reaſonable 
men, who have once thought of chem: but yet their 
uʒſe herein is but to put an end to wrangling. - They 
min truth, when urged in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: 
that is already done by the intermediate ideas made 
- uſe of in the debate, whoſe connection may be ſeen 
without the help of thoſe maxims, and ſo the truth 
| known before the maxim is produced, and the argu- 
ment brought to a firſt principle. Men would give 
| off a wrong argument before it came to that, if in 


| - tween ſkilful combatants," whilſt one never failed of a 


, 
_ 

' i i 
= 


| their diſputes. they propoſed to themſelves" the finding 
ag embracingof truth, and n6t a conteſt for yiftory. | 


| 
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And thus maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop'to their. 
perverlencis, whoſe ingenuity ſhould have yielded 
ſooner. But the method of the ſchools having al- 
lowed and encouraged men to oppoſe and reſiſt evi- 
dent truth till they are baffled, i. e, till they are re- 
duced to contradict. themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed 
principle; it is no wonder that they ſhould not in ei- 
vil converſation be aſhamed of that, which in the 
ſchools is counted a virtue and a glory; viz. obſti- 


nately to maintain that ſide of the queſtion they have. 


choſen, 'whether' true or falſe, to the laſt extremity; 

even after conviction. A ſtrange way to attain truth 
and knowledge: and that which I think the rational 
part of mankind} not corrupted by education, could 
ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the 
lovers of truth, and ſtudents of religion or nature; 
or introduced into the ſeminaries of thoſe who are to 
piropagate the truths of religion or philoſophy amongſt 
the ignorant and unconvinceed. How much ſuch a 
way of learning is likely to turn young men's minds 
from the ſincere ſeareh and love of truth; nay, and 
to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, : 
or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I-ſhall not now in- 
quire. This I think, that bating thoſe places, which 
brou ght the peripatetic phi tofophy into their ſchools, 
where it continued many ages, without teaching the 
world any thing but the art'of wrangling ; theſe max- 
ims were nowhere thought the foundations on which 
the ſciences were built, nor the great helps to theads 
vancement of knowledge. 

hat Uſe theſe general Maxims'have. 

As to theſe general maxims, therefore,” they 3 P | 
I have ſaid, of great fe in diſputes, 1 to fy. Fe, ond | 
of wranglers ; but not of much 4% diſcovery . 
of unknown truths, or to 1 Fon mind forwards in 
its ſearch after knowledge. For whoever began to 


build his knowledge on this ; general propolition, what _ 


is is; or, it is impoſſible” for ibe ſame thing 10 be. and 
not to be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle 
of ſcience, deduced a yum of. . E f 


* 
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' Wrong opinions often involving contradictions, one of 


theſe maxims, as a touchſtone, may ſerve well to ſhow 


— whither they lead, But yet, however fit to lay open 


the abſurdity or miſtake of a man's reafoning or opi- 
nion, they are of very little »/e for enlightening the 
underftanding : and it will not be found, that the 
mind receives much help from them in its progreſs in 
knowledge; which would be neither lefs, nor leſs cer- 
tain, were theſe two general propoſitions never thought 
on. It is true, as I have ſaid, they ſometimes /erve 


in argumentation to ſtop a wrangler's mouth, by ſhow- 


ing the abſurdity of what he ſaith, and by expoſing 
him to the ſhame of contradicting What all the world 


\ 


knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. 


But it is one thing to ſhow a man that he is in an er- 
ror, and another to put him in poſſeſſion of truth: 


and 1 would fam know what truths theſe two propo- 


| fitions are able to teach, and by their influence make 


us know, which we did not know before, or could not 
know without them. Let us reaſon from them as well 
as. we can, they are only about identical predications, | 


and influence, if any at all, none but fuch. Each 


particular propoſition concerning identity or diverſity, 
is as clearly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended |, 
to, as either of thefe general ones: only theſe general 
ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore more incul- 


| cated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal propoſi- 
tions, and teach us nothing but rhe reſpect and import 
of names one to another. The whole ir equal to all ts 
parts; what real truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? 
What more is contained in that maxim than what the 


F er, of the word retum, or the 2vhole, does of 


tfelf import? And he that knows that the word ae 


ſtands for what is made up of all its parts, knows very 


Attle lefs, than that the 20h is equal to all its parts. 
And upon the ſame ground, I think that this propo- 
fition, a Hill is higher than a valley, and ſeveral the 
ke, may 9 0 s for maxims. But yet maſters of 


. 


* 
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rhen they would, as teachers of what 
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they know, initiate others in that ſcience, do not with- 
out reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch maxims, at 
the entrance of their fyrtems; that their ſcholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their 
thoughts with theſe propoſitions made in ſuch general 
terms, may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, and 
have theſe more general propoſitions, as formed rules 
and ſayings, ready to apply to all particular caſes. 
Not that if they be equally weighed, they are more 
clear and evident than the particular inſtances they 
are brought to confirm ; but that being more familiar 
to the mind, the very naming them is enough to ſa- 
tisfy the underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from 
our cuſtom of ufing them, and the eſtabliſhment they 
have got in our minds by our often thinking of them, 
than from the different evidence of the things. But 
before cuſtom has ſettted methods of thinking and rea- 
ſoning in eur minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite - 
| Jr ens bon and that the A when a part of his apple 
is taken away, knows it better in that particular in- 
ſtance, than by this general fition, the whole is 
equab to all its parts ; and that i of thefe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his mind by the particu- 
lar, than the particular by the general. For in parti- 
culars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itſelf 
degrees to generals. Though afterwards the min 
takes the quite contrary courſe, and having drawn his 
knowledge into as. general propofitions as it can, 
makes thoſe familiar to its thoughts, and accuſtoms 
itſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the ſtandards of 
truth and falſchood. By which familiar 2 of them, 
as rules to meaſure the truth of other propofitions, it 
comes in time to be thought, that more particular 
propoſitions have their truth and evidence from their 
conformity to theſe more general ones, which in diſ- 
courſe and argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, 


and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be he 


reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
the moſt general only have had the title of maxims. 


„ been if Care beat talen in the „e of 

$ Words, may proue Contradictions. 3 

One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs. to 
obſerve concerning theſe general maxims, that they 
are ſo far from improvi ng or. eſtabliſhing our minds 
in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, looſe, 
or unſteady, and we reſign up our thoughts to the 
ſound of words, rather than fix them on ſettled deter- 
mined ideas of things: I ſay theſe. general maxim 
will ſerve to confirm us in miſtakes; and in ſuch a 
way of uſe of words, which is moſt common, will 
ſerve to prove contradictions: v. g. he that, with Des 
Cartes, ſhall frame in his mind am idea- of what he 
calls body, to be nothing but extenſion, may eaſily de- 
monſtrate, that there is no vacuum, i. e. no ſpace void 
of body, by this maxim, what is it. For the idea to 
which he annexes the name body, being bare exten- 
| Gon, his knowledge, that ſpace cannot be without 

body, is certain. For he knows his own idea of ex- 
ten on clearly "and diſtinctly, and knows that it is 
avhat it it, and not another Ws though it be called - 

by theſe three names, extenſion, body, ſpace: Which 

| three words, ſtanding for one and the fame idea, may 

| no doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty. be ' 

. affirmed one of another, as each of itſelf : and it is as 

| certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and 

1 the ſame idea, this predication 1 is as true and identical 

in its ſignification, that ſpace. is body, as this predica- 

tion is true and identical, tat Bea i is Lech, 125 in 15 

nification and ſound. . 175 

* SIS Inflance i in Pace. 8 

x Bur if another ſhall come, and make to Ran ano- | 
ther idea different from Des Carter's, of the thing, 
: which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by the ſame 

name body; and make higgidea, which he expreſſes by 
the word body, to be of a thing that hath both exten- 
Len and /oligity, together; he will as eaſily demon- 
ſtrate, that there may be a vacuum, or ſpace without 
a body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. 1 
8 the * to which he 5 the name ä 
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ing barely che ſimple one of extenſion ; and the * 
to * he gives the name body, being the complex 


idea of extenſion” and reli, or ſolidity, 3 


in the ſame ſubject, theſe two ideas are not exactl 
one and the ſame, but in the underſtanding as Aiſtin&t 


as the idear of dne and two, white and black, or as of 


corporeity and humanity, if T may uſe thoſe barbarous 


* 


terms : and therefore the predication of them in our 


minds, or in words ſtanding for them, is not identical, 


but the negation of them one of another: viz. this 
opoſition, extenſion or ace is not body, is as true 


1 evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſible for 


the ſame thing to be and not to beg can make any propo- 


ſition. 


us. * 


. Bur yet, hoods theſe propoſitions (as you ſee) 
may be equally demonſtrated; 'viz. that there may be 


a vacuum; and' that there cannot be a vacuum, by theſe 


two certain principles (viz:), what if ir; and the ſame 
thing cannot be and be: yet neither of theſe rinciples 
will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what bodies do 


exiſt : for that we are left to our ſenſes, to diſcover to 


us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evi- 


dent principles, bein ng only our conſtant, clear, and 
0 


diſtin& knowledge of our own 7deas, more ge eneral or, 
comprehenſive,” can aſſure us of nothing t 


upon the knowledge we have of each idea by itſel 
and of its diſtinction from others; about which we 


cannot be miſtaken whilſt they are in our. minds, 


at paſſes 
without the mind, their certainty is teundel el 


JE I * Thy prove ad the exiftence of Things without 


though we may, and' often are miſtaken, when we re- 


tain the names without the ident, or uſe them con- 


fuſ6dly ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 
1 


in In Which caſes the force of theſe axioms, reach- 


ing only to the found; and not the ſignifleation of the "I 


words, ſerver only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, 
and error. It is to ſhow men, that theſe maxims, 
however cried up for the great guards of truth, will 


not ſecure them from error in a careleſs looſe uns of 1 


2 
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p that is here ſuggeſted concerning the little uſe for the 


improvement of knowledge, or dangerous uſe in un- 
determined ideas, I have been far enough from ſaying 


or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as ſome have 
been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
truths; ſelf-evident truths ; and ſo cannot be laid afide. 


As far as their influence will reach, it is in vain to en- 


deavour, nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet, 


without wy injury to truth or knowledge, I may bave 


reaſon to think their uſe is not anſwerable to the great 


ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and I may 
warn men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the con- 


firming themſelves in errors. 


. 
* 


$ 15. Their application dangerous about complex Ideas. 


Bur let them be of what uſe they will in verbal pro- 
poſitions, they cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaft 

1 * the nature of ſubſtances, ' as they are 
found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded 


on experience. And though the conſequence of theſe 


two propoſitions, called principles, be very clear, and 


their 2% not dangerous or hurtful, in the probation _ 
of ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of them 


for proof, but ſuch as are clear by. themſelves with- 
out them, ' viz. where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when 


_ theſe principles, vis. what is is; and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe of 


in the probation of propoſitions, wherein are words 


ſtanding for complex ideas, v. g. man, horſe, gold, 
virtue; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt 


commonly make men receive and retain falſehood for 


manifeſt truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration: 
upon which follows error, obſtinacy, and all the miſ- 
chiefs that can happen for wrong reaſoning. The rea- 


fon whereof is not, that theſe principles are leſs true, 


or of leſs force in proving propoſitions made of terms 
ſtanding for complex ideas, than where the propoſi- 


tions are 


about ſimple ideas: but becauſe men miſtake, 
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generally, thinking that where the ſame terms are 

preſerved, the propoſitions are about the ſame things, 
though the ideas they ſtand for are in truth different; 
therefore theſe. maxims are made uſe of to ſupport 
thoſe, which in ſound and appearance are contradic- 
tory propoſitions z as is clear in the demonſtrations 
above mentioned about a vacuum. So that whilſt men 
take words for things, as uſually they do, theſe max- 
ims may and do commonly ſerve to prove contradic- 

27 propoſitions: as {hall yet be farther made mani- 
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1 $ 16. Inflance in Man. 
Fox inſtance, let man be that concerning which you 
would by theſe firſt principles demonſtrate any thing, 
and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as demonſtration is by 

_ theſe principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no cer- 
tain univerſal true propoſition, or knowledge of any 
being exiſting without us. Firſt, a child having 
framed the idea of a man, it is probable that his idea 

zs juſt like that picture, which the painter makes of 
the viſible appearances joined together; and ſuch a 
complication of ideas together in his underſtanding, 
makes up the ſingle, complex idea which he calls man, 
whereof white or fleſh- colour in England being one, 
the child can demonſtrate to you that a negro is not a 
man, becauſe white colour was one of the conſtant ſim- 
ple ideas of the complex idea he calls man : and there- 
fore he can demonſtrate by the principle, it is impgſ- 
ſible for. the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro 
it not a man; the foundation of his certainty. being 
not that univerſal propoſition, which perhaps he never 
heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin percep- 
tion he hath of his own ſimple ideas of black and 
white, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can 
ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that 
maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath 
fuch an idea, which he calls nan, can you never de- 
monſtrate that a man hath a ſoul; becauſe his idea of 
mag includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And there- 
fort to him the principle of what is is, proves not this 
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5 matter; but it depends upon collection and obſerva- 
| tion, by which het is to ur his e _”_ | called | 


ED a EY 
Myer; Aber chat hath gone Gaiben in r 
and collecting the idea he calls man, and to the out- 
W.aard ſhape adds laughter and rational diſcourſe, may 
demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, 
by this maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be ; and J have diſcourſed with very rational 
"Ss who have actually denied that they are men. 
_ E HIRDLY, perhaps another Makes up the ronaples . 
ii” which he calls man, only out of the idea of body in 
general, and the powers of language and reaſon, and 
leaves out the ſhape wholly : this man is able to de- 
- monſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be 
_ quadrupeds, neither of thoſe being included in his idea 
of man; and in whatever body or ſhape he found 
Speech and reaſon joined, that was a man: becauſe ha- 
| ving a elear knowledge of ſuch a r idea, it is 
3 certain that/wwhat ig i. 
9 19. Little Uſe f theſe fiir in Proof where 
woe have clear and diflin Ideas. 
8⁰ that, if rightly conſidered, I think we may fl; 
that where our zdeas are determined in our minds, 
and have annexed to them by us known and ſteady 
| names under thoſe ſettled determinations, there is little 
1 need or no uſe at all of theſe maxims, to prove the 
» agreement or diſagreement of any of them. He that 
cannot diſcern the truth or falſehood of ſuch propoſi- 
: tions, without the help of theſe and the like maxims, 
Woll not be Helped by theſe maxims to do it; ſince he 
c ̃annot be ſuppoſed to know the truth of theſe maxims 
_ © themſelves without proof, if he cannot know the truth 
ef others without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as 
- theſe. Upon this ground it js that intuitive know- 
| lead ge neither requires nor admits any proof, one part 
8 of it more than another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, 
takes away the 5 of all knowledge and © cer- 
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tainty : and he that heeds-any proof to make him cet- 
tain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, that #4vs 
are equal to tao, will alſo have need of a proof to 
make him admit, that what if is. He that needs a 
probation to convince him, that #2vo are not three, that 
evhite is not black, that a triangle is not a circle, &c. 
or any other two determined diſtinct ideat are not one 
and the ſame, will need alſo a demonſtration to con- 
vince him, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be. + | 

5 20. Their.Uſe dangerous where our Ideas are con- 

5 22 

AND as theſe maxims are of /i/tle uſe, where we have 
determined ideas, ſo they are, as I have ſhowed, of 
dangerous uſe, where our ideas are not determined 
and where we uſe words that are not annexed to de- 
termined ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wander- 
ing ſignification, ſometimes ſtantling for one, and 
ſometimes for another idea: from which follows miſ- 
take and error, which theſe maxims (brought as 
proofs to eftabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority 
confirm and rivet. e N | 


CHAP. VIII. 
OF TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS, 


$ x. Some propofitions bring no Increaſe to our Knows. 
eh. 1 | GE rue 


XITHETHER the maxims treated of in the fore- 
going chapter, be of that uſe to real know- 
ledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave to be confi- 
dered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, 
that there are univerſal propoſitions ; which, though 
they be certainly true, yet they add no light to our 
underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge. 


2 2. thr firſt; Lemtical Propofitions. 

FigsT, All purely identical propefitzons. Theſe obvi- 

9 _ * firſt bluſh, appear * inſtruc- 
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tion in them. For when we affirm the ſaid term of 
itſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it con- 
tains any clear and real idea, is ſhows us nothing but 


what we muſt certainly.know before, whether ſuch a 


propoſition be either made by or propoſed to us. In. 
deed that moſt general one, what i, is, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhow a man the abſurdity he is guilty of, 
when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would 
in particular inſtances, deny the ſame thing of itſelf ; 
becauſe nobody will ſo openly bid defiance to common 


ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and direct contradictions in - 


lain words; or if he does, a man is excuſed if he 


ks off any farther diſcourſe with him. But, yet 


I think I may ſay, that neither that received maxim, 
nor any other identical propoſition, teaches us any 
thing : and though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this 
great and magnified maxim, boaſted to be the founda- 
tion of demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe 
of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no 
more than this, that the ſame word may with great 
certainty be affirmed of itſelf, without any doubt of 


the truth of any ſuch propoſition, and let me add alſo, 


without any real knowledge. 

$ 3- 
For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can 
but make a propoſition, and knows what he means 
when he ſays, ay or no, may make a million of propo- 


fitions, of whoſe truths he may be infallibly certain, 


and yet not know one thing in the world thereby; 
v. g. What is a ſoul is a ſoul; or a foul is a foul; a 
ſpirit is a ſpirit; a feitiche is a feitiche, &c., Theſe 

being equivalent to this 3 viz. what is 
rr, i. e. what hath exiflence hath exiſtence; or, who 
| hath à ſoul, hath a foul. What is this more than 
trifling with words? It is but like a monkey ſhifting 


his oyſter from one hand to the other; and had he had 


but words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, oyſter in right 
hand is /ubjef?, and oyſter in left hand is predicate : 
and ſo might have made a ſelf- evident propoſition of 

oyſter, i. e. ayſter is ogfter; and yet, with all this, 
| | n 


not have been one whit the wiſer or more. knowing : 
and that way of handling the matter would much at 
once have ſatisfied the monkey's hunger, or a man's 
underdanding; and they two would have improved 
in knowledge and bulk together. . e 
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I know there are ſome, who becauſe identical pro- 


poſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhow a great concern for 
them, and think they do great ſervice to philoſophy 

by crying them > as if in them was contained all 
knowledge, and the underſtanding were led into all 


truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as any 


one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant, 
farther, that the foundation of all our knowledge lies 


in the faculty we have of perceiving the ſame idea to 


be the ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are 
different, as I have ſhown in the foregoing chapter: . 
But how that vindicates the making uſe of identicak 
propofutions, for the improvement of knowledge, from: 
the imputation of trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one 
repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the vill is the will, 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is. 
this, and an infinite the like propoſitions, for the en- 
larging our knowledge ? Let a man abound as muck 
as the plenty of words, which he has, will permit him 
in ſuch propoſitions as theſe; a law is a law, and 
obligation is obligation; right is right, and wrong. is 


wrong: will theſe and the like ever help him to an 


acquaintance with ethics? or inſtruct him or. others 
in the knowledge of morality ? Thoſe who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and what 
is wrong, nor the. meaſures of them, can. with as 
much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth 


% 


of theſe and all ſuch propofitions, as he that is beſt 


inſtructed in morality can do. But what advance do 
ſuch propoſitions give in the knowledge of any thing 
neceſſary or uſeful for their conduct? EY | 

He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, 
who, for the enlightening the underſtanding in any 
part of knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical 
Prapgſtions, and infift on ſuch e as theſe: Jub- 


TI 
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ſtance is ſubſtance, and body is body ; a vacuum is a 
vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex ; a Centaur is a cen- 
taur, and a chimera is a chimera, &c. For theſe and | 
all fuch are equally true, equally certain, and equally | 
ſelf- evident. But yet they cannot but be counted 
trifling, when made uſe of as principles of inſtruction, 
and ſtreſs laid on them, as helps to knowledge : ſince 
they teach nothing but what every one, who is capa- | 
ble of diſcourſe, knows without being told, viz. That | 
the ſame term is the ſame term, and the fame idea the | 
ſame idea. And upon this account it was that I for- 
merly did, and do till think, the offering and incul- 
eating ſuch propoſitions, in order to give the under- | 
ſtanding any new light or inlet into the knowledge of 
things, no better than trifling. 1 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind,, to 
| truths he does not yet know, muſt find out intermedi- 
F ate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one'by ano- 
| ther, that the underſtanding may ſee the agreement 
-or diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion. Propoſitions 
that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from 
ſuch as affirm the ſame term of itſelf ; which is no way 
to advance one's ſelf or others, in any ſort of know- 
ledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help 
any one in his learning to read, to have ſuch propo- 
fitions as theſe inculcated to him, an A is an A, and 
Bi a B; which a man may know as well as any 
ſchoolmaſter, and yet never be able to read a word as 
long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
propoſitions help him one jot forward in the ſkill of 
reading, let him make what uſe of them he can. 
If thoſe who blame my calling them ?ri#ing propo- 
| fitions, had but read, and been at the pains to under- 
ſtand what I had above writ in very plain Exgliſs, they 
could not but have ſeen that by 22 prepqſtions, 
I mean only ſuch wherein the ſame term importing 
j was 3 iclea, is n itſelf: which I Bs. 
de the proper ſignification of 7dentical propoſitions ; 
and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely 
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to ſay, that to propoſe them as infinite, 4 is no bet- 
ter than trifling, For no one who has the uſe of rea- 
ſon can miſs them, where it is neceſſary they ſnould 
be taken notice of; nor doubt of their nn when he 
does take notice of them. 

But if men will call propoſitiong nn wherein 
the ſame term is not affirmed of Melf, whether they 
ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judge: this 
is certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are 
not identical in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what 
I have ſaid; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe pro- 

ſitions wherein the ſame term is affirmed of itſelf. 
And I would fain ſee an inſtance, wherein any ſuch 

can be made uſe of, to the advantage and improve- 
ment of any one's knowledge. Initances of other: 
kinds, whatever uſe may be made of them, concern 
not me, as not being fuch as I call identical. | 

94. Secondly, When a Part of any complex Ldea i is 

predicated of the * : 
SECONDLY, Another ſort of trifling propoſitions 1s, 
when a part of the complies Idea 1s predicated of the- 
name of the whole ; a part of the definition of the 
word defined. Such are all propoſitions wherein the- 
genus is predicated of the ſpecies, or more compre-- 
henſive or leſs comprehenſive terms: for what in- 
formation, what knowledge carries this propoſition in 
it, viz, lead is a' metal, to a man who knows the 
complex idea the name lead ſtands for? all the ſimple 
_ ideas that go to the complex one ſignified by the term 
metal, being nothing but what be before comprehend- 
ed, and ſignified by the name lead. Indeed to a man 
that knows the ſignification of the word metal, and 
not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain 
the ſignification of the word lead, by ſaying it is a 
metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple 
ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling ** | 
it is a body very heavy, fu/ible and malleable. 

$ 5. As Part of the Definition of the Terms defined. 
ALIKE triflin ng „ is, to predicate any other part of "the 
ge — of the term defined, or to affirm any one of 
E3 


the ſimple ideas of a complex one, of the name of the 
+ Whole complex idea, as all gold is fufible. For fiſbi- 
lity being one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the mak. 
| wg up the complex one the ſound gold ſtands for, 
what can it be but playing with ſounds, fo affirm that 
of the name gold, which is comprehended in its 
received ſignifican? It would be thought little 
better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth 
of moment, that gold is yellow; and I ſee not 
how it is any jot more material to ſay, i is fuſible, 
unleſs that quality be left out of the complex idea, of 
which the ſound geld is the mark in ordinary ſpeech. 
What inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell one that 
which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed to 
know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know the figni- 
fication of the word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 
to tell me. And if I know that the name gold ſtands 
for this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fufeble, 
malleable, it will not much inſtruct me to put it ſo- 
lemnly afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, 
all gold is fufible. Such propoſitions can only ſerve 
to ſhow the diſingenuity of one, who will go from the 
definition of his own terms, by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but 
of the fignification of words, however certain they be. 
TED ts 5 6. Inflance—Man and Palfry. Dr 
EVERY man is an animal, or living body, is as certain 
a propoſition as can be; but no more conducing to 
the knowledge of things than to ſay, a palfry is an 
-ambling horſe, or a neighing ambling animal, both be- 
ing only about the ſignification of words, and make 
me know but this: that body, ſenſe, and motion, or 
power of ſenſation and moving, are three of thoſe 
ideas that I always comprehend and ſignify by the 
Word man; and where they are not to be found to- 
. r the name man belongs not to that thing: and 
* o of the other, that body, ſenſe, and a certain way 
going, with a certain kind of voice, are ſome of thoſe 
ideas which I always comprehend, and fignify by the 
word palfry ; and when they are not to be found to- 
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ether, the name palfry belongs not to that thi . 5 
It is juſt the ſame, and to the Ee purpoſe, when = 
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: term ſtanding: for any one or more of the ſimple ideas, 


that altogether make up that complex idea which 1s 
called a man, is affirmed of the term man: v. g. ſup- 
poſe a, Roman ſignified by the word homo, all theſe 
diſtinct ideas, united in one ſubject, corporietas, ſenſi- 
bilitas, potentia, ſe movendi, rationalitas, riſibilitar; he 
might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally 
affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of the word 
homo, but did no more than ſay that the word Homo, 


in his country, comprehended in its ſignification all 


theſe ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by 
the word palfry tyres theſe ideas: body of a certain 
figure, four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neigh- 

ing, white, uſed to have a woman on his back ; might 
with the fame certainty univerſally aſfirm alſo any 


or all of theſe of the word palfry - but did thereby 


teach no_ more, but that the word palfry, in his or 
romance language, ſtood for all thefe, and was not to 
be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want 
ing. But he. that ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing 


Senſe, motion, reaſon, laughter, were united, that thing 


had actually a notion of GOD, or would be caſt into 

a ſleep by him, made indeed an inſtructive propoſi- 
tion: becauſe neither having the notion of GOD, nor 
being caſt into ſleep by opium, being contained in the 
ideas ſignified by the word man, we are by ſuch pro- 


poſitions taught ſomething more than barely what the 


word man ſtands for; and therefore the knowledge 


contained in it, is more than verbal. 


98 7. For this teaches but the Signification of Words. 


BkExrokk a man makes any propoſition, he is ſuppoſed | 
to underſtand the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks 


like a parrot, only 2 a noiſe by imitation, and 
framing certain ſounds, which he has learnt of others ; 


but not as a rational creature, uſing them for ſigns of 


ideas which he has in his mind. The hearer alſo is 
ſuppoſed to underftand the terms as the ſpeaker uſes 


them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintel- 
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ligible noiſe. And therefore he trifles with words, 
who makes ſuch a propoſition, which when it is made, 
contains no, more than one of the terms does, and 
which a man was ſuppoſed to know before; v. g. a 
triangle hath three fides, or ſaffron is yellow. And this 
is no farther intolerable than where a man goes to 
explain his terms to one who is ſuppoſed, or declares 
himſelf not to underſtand him; and then it zeaches 
only. the fignification of that word, and the uſe of that 


ſign. | Me 
| 98. But no real Knowledge. 
Wx can know then the truth of two ſorts of propoſi- 
tions with perfect certainty ; the one is, of thoſe trif- 
ling propoſitions which have a certainty in them, but 
it is only a verbal certainty, but not inſtructive. And, 
ſecondly, we can know the truth, and ſo may be cer- 
tain in propoſitions which affirm ſomething of another, 
which is a neceſſary conſequence of its preciſe com- 
plex idea, but not contained in it; as that the external 
angle of all triangles is bigger than either of the oppoſite 
iufernal angles; which relation of the outward angle 
to either of the oppoſite internal angles, making no 
part of the complex idea ſignified by the name triangle, 
this is a real truth, and conveys with it inſtructive 
real knowledge. . _ _ 
6 9. General Propofitions concerning Subſtances are + 
| )))Cͥͤͤ £ SS | 
"WE have little or no knowledge of what combina- 
tions there be of ſimple ideas exiſting together in ſub- 
ſtances, but by our ſenſes, we cannot make any uni- 
verſal certain propoſitions concerning them, any far- 
ther than our nominal eſſences lead us: which being 
to a very few and inconſiderable truths, in reſpect of 
thoſe which depend on their real conſtitutions, the ge- 
neral propoſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; and 
if they are fiſtructive are uncertain, and ſuch as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
ſoever conſtant obſervation and analogy may aſſiſt our 
judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs,” that 
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one may often meet with very clear and coherent diſ- 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, 
that names of ſubſtantial — as well as others, as 
far as they have relative ſignifications affixed to them, 

may, with great truth, be joined negatively and affir- 

matively in propoſitions as their relative definitions 
make them fit to be ſo joined; and propoſitions con- 
ſiſting of ſuch terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be 
deduced one from another, as, thoſe that -convey the 
moſt real truths; and all this, without any knowledge 
of the nature or reality of things exiſting without us.. 
By this method one may make demonſtrations and un- 
doubted propoſitions in words, and yet thereby ad- 
vance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of 
things; v. g. he that having learnt theſe following 
words, with their ordinary mutual relative accepta- 
tions annexed to them; v. g. ſub/fance, man, animal, 
form, foul, vegetative, ſenſitive, rational, may make ſe- 
veral undoubted propoſitions about the ſoul, without 
knowing at all l the ſoul really is; and of this 
ſort, a man may find an infinite number of propoſi- 
tions, reaſonings, and concluſions, in books of meta- 
phyſics, ſchool-divinity, and ſome ſorts of natural phi- 

loſophy, and, after all, know. as little of GOD, Di- 

rits, or bodies, as he did before he ſet out. SY 
er Rage <a , 
He that hath liberty to define, i. e. determine the ſig- 
nification of his names of ſubſtances (as certainly every 
one does in effect, who makes them ſtand for his own - 
zaeas), and makes their ſignifications at a venture, 
taking them from his own or other men's fancies, and 
not from:an examination or inquiry into the nature - 
of things themſelves; may, with little trouble, de- 
monſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſe- 
veral reſpects and mutual relations he has given them 
one to another; wherein, however things agree or 
diſagree in their own nature, he needs mind nothing 
but his own notions, with the names he hath beſtowed. 
upon them: but thereby no more increaſes his own: 
knowledge, than he does his — who taking a bag 
k | | G 5 ID : 
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of counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, ano. 
ther in another place a ſhilling, and a third in a third 
place a penny, and ſo proceeding, may undoubtedly 
_ reckon right, and caſt up a great ſum, according to 
his counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs 
as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or 
without even knowing how much a pound, ſhilling, 
or penny is, but only that one is contained in the o- 
ther twenty times, and contains the other twelve: 
which a man may alſo do in the ſignification of words, 
by making them, in reſpect of one another, more or 
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_ leſs, or equally comprehenſive. SOFTER POET 
9511. Thirdly, Uleng Werds variouſly is trifling with. 
? | + | them. 


_ *Fxovcn yet concerning moſt words uſed in diſcourſes, 
eſpecially argumentative and controverſial, there is 
this more to be complained of, which is the worſt ſort 
of irifling, and which ſets us. yet farther from the cer- 

| tainty of knowledge we hope to attain by them, or 

find in them, viz. that Far writers are ſo far from 

| inſtructing us in the nature and knowledge of things, 

| that they 2% their 2words looſely and uncertainly, and 

do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily in the 
ſame fignifications, make plain and clear deductions of 
words one from another, and make their diſcourſes 
coherent and clear (how little ſoever it were inſtruc- 
tive), which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to ſhelter their ignorance: or obſtinacy, 
under the obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their terms: 
to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill cuſtom do in 
many men much contribute. ts nf 
9512. Marks of verbal Propofitions. 9 
To eonclude; barely verbal prepgſtions may be known 
by theſe following marc: 5 
5 I. Predication in atzſtract. 1 
 Fiesr, All propoſitions, wherein two abſtract terms 
are affirmed one of another, are barely about the fig- 
nification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract idea can be 
«the ſame with any other but itſelf, when its abſtract 
name is affirmed of any other term, it can ſignify no 
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mare but this, that it may or ought to be called by 
that name, or that theſe two names ſignify the ſame. 
idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay that — Þ * 
gality, that gratitude i is fuſtice, that this or that a 
is or is not temperance; however ſpecious theſe and 
the like propoſitions. may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when 
we come. to preſs them, and examine nicely what the 
contain, we ſhall find chat it all amounts to nothing 
but the ſignification of thoſe terms. 
95 13. 2. A part A predicated of an 
[he | 
SECONDL r, All props opofations wherein a part of the com- 
-plex idea, which any term ſtands 2 is predicated of 
that term, are " verbal; v. g. to ſay that gold it a 
metal or heavy. And thus all propoſitions, wherein 
more compre ve words, called genera, are 4 
of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, - called ſpectes, or 
individuals, are barely verbal. 

When, by theſe two rules, we have examines the 
propoſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily 
meet with both in and out of books, we ſhall, perhaps, 
find that a greater part of them than is uſually ſuſ- 
pected, are purely about the ſignafication of — 
and contain nothing in them but the uſe and applica- 
tion of theſe ſigns. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the diſtin idea any word. ftands for, 
is not known and conſidered, and ſomething not con- 
tained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; 
there our thoughts ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are 
able to attain no real truth or falſehood. This, per- 
haps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs amuſement and diſpute, and very much ſhorten 
our trouble and TREE in FO Arad of real and: 
true en 00 
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CHAP. IX. 
or OUR KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE. 

51. General certain Propoſitions concern not Exif. 

5 encs. | 

[ ITHERTO we have only conſidered the eſſen- 
ces of things, which being only abſtract ideas, 
and thereby removed in our thoughts from particular 
exiſtence. (that being the proper operations of the 
mind, in abſtraction, to conſider an idea under no 
ether exiſtence but what it has in the underſtanding), 

ives us no knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where, 
by the way, we may take notice, that univer/al propo- 
fttions, of whoſe truth or falſehood we can have cer- 
tain knowledge, concern not exi/tence; and farther, 
that all particular affirmations or negations, that would 
not be certain if they were made general, are only 
concerning exz/ence ; they declaring only the accident- 
al union or ſeparation of ideas in things exiſting, 
which, in their abſtract natures, have no known ne- 
ceſſary union or repugnan ),... 5 15 

$ 2. A threefold Knowledge of Exiſtence. 

Birr leaving the nature of propoſitions, and different 

ways of predication to be conſidered more at large in 
another place, let us proceed now to inquire concern- 
ing our knowledge of the exifence of things, and how | 
we come by it. I fay then, that we have the know- 
ledye of our bun exiſtence by intuition ; of the ei- 
ence of God by demonſtration ; and of other things by 
93 Oer Knowledge of our own Exiſtence is intui- 
| ; df! CL 
As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and 
fo certainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of 
any proof. For. nothing: can be more evident to us 
than our own exiſtence ; I think, 1 reaſon, I feel plia- 
ſure and pain; can any of theſe be more evident to 
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me, than my own exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other 
things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own 
exiſtence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For 
if I know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain 
ception of my own exiſtence as of the exiſtence 
of the pain I feel : Or, if I know I doubt, I have as 
certain perception of the exiſtence of the thing doubt- 
ing, as of that thought which I call doubt. Experience 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own exiftence, and an internal infallible percep= 
tion that we are. In every act of ſenſation, reaſon- 
ing or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of our 
own being, and, in this matter, come not ſhort of the 
higheſt degree of certainty. © 8 72 


CHAP. X. 


OF OUR KNOWLEDGE or THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD. 


$ 1. Ve are capable. of knowing certainly that there is 
1 God has given us no innate ident of 
himſelf, though he has ſtamped no original 
characters on our minds, wherein we may read his 
being; yet having furniſhed us with thoſe faculties 
our minds are endowed with, he hath: not left him- 
ſelf without witneſs ; ſince we have ſenſe, perception 
and reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as 
long as we carry ourſelves. about us. Nor can we 
 Juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 
| ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means 
to diſcover, and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to 
the end of our being, and the great concernment of 
our happineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious 
truth that reaſon diſcovers ; and though its evidence 
be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical certainty, 
yet it requires thought and attention, and the mind 
muſt apply itſelf to a regular deduction of it from 
ſome part of our intuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall 
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be as uncertain-and:ignoxant-of this as of other pro - 
poſitions, which. are im themſelves capable of clear 
demonſtration. 10 ſhow, therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there is a God, 
and how we may come'\by-this:certaintyz>I think we 
need go no farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted 
ge we have of our own'exiftence. 
1 5 8 2. Man knows that he himſelf i ful 
I bK it is beyond queſtion, that man has a clear 
perception- of his own being, he knows certainly, that 
he exiſts, and that he is fomething. He that can 
doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, 
no more than 1 would argue with pure nothing, or 
endeavour to convince non- entity, that it were ſome- 
thing. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical as to 
deny his own exiſtence (for really to — of it is 
manifeſtly impoſfible), let him for me enjoy his belo- 
ved happineſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſonie 
other pain convince him of the contrary. This then, 
I think, I may take for a truth, which every one's 
certain knowledg e aſſures him of, beyond the liberty 
of 3 VIZ. ; That he f 18 ſomething that actually 
EX1 | a {16 
* 3 ge" He Inows all hot math; oe a Be 
ing, therefore ng eternal. 
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li che next place, man knows by an intuitive certain- 
ty, that bare nothing can no more produce any real be- 
ing, than it can be\equal to teoo-right angles. If a man 
os not that non entity, or the abſence of all being, 
eve be "e208 to two right angles, it is impoſſible he 
| ee RE PH FOI Euchd. If, there- 
we know there is ſome real being, and that non- 
entity cannot produce any real being, it is an evident 
— an roms: that from eternity chere has been ſome- 

ching; fince what Was not from _— „ had a be- 


re and what had a ne be en 


g elſe. 24 +19, 4419921 


984. That eternal Bring: PM mm. 205 
Narr, it is erident, Bring be prong and be- 
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in, and belongs ] 
the powers it has muſt be owing to, and received from 
the ſame ſource. . This eternal ſource, then, of all be- 
ing, muſt alſo be the ſource and EL of all power; 
and ſo this eternal Being . be alſo the "_ 1 80 


ul. 
/ 1 65 And hy knowing. . 
AGAIN, a man finds in himſelf perception 4 bnow- 
ledge. We have then got one 1 farther; and we are 
certain now, that there is not onl ſome being, but 
ſome knowing intelligent being in the world. 
There was a time, then, when there was no 3 


ing being, and when knowledge began to be; or elſe 
there has been alſo a knowing being from eternity. If. 


it be ſaid, there was a time when no being had any 
knowledge, when that eternal Being was void of all 
underſtanding : I reply, that then it was impoſſible 
there ſhould ever have been any knowledge; it being 
as impoſlible that things wholly void of knowledge, 


and operating blindly, and without any perception, 


ſhould produce a Owing, being, as it is impoſſible 
that a triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger 
than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 
idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould. put into itſelf 
| ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as it is repugnant 
to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould a into del 
N angles than two right ones. . 
: $6. And therefore GOD. 
Tavs, from the conſideration of ourſelves, and what 
we infallibly find in our own. conſtitutions, our reaſon 
leads us to the knowledge of 1 
truth, that there is an erernai, mg/i power i 4 
knowing being ; which whether any one ge Swe to 


call God, it matters not. The thing is evident, and 


from this idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced 
all thoſe other attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to 

this eternal Being. If, nevertheleſs, any one ſhould be 
found ſo ſenſeleſsly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man alone 


knowing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ig- 


eee 


| UTI. 
to its being from another too. All 


ad O our Ka 


verſe ated only by that blind hap-hazard: I ſhall feave 
with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of 


Tully, I. 2. de leg. to be confidered at his leiſure, 


«© What can be more fillily arrogant and miſbecoming 
« than for a man to think that he has a mind and un- 


cc derſtanding in him, but yet in all the univerſe be- 


4 ſides there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, 


c which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can 


cc ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed 


« without any reaſon at all?“ Quid eſt enim vers, 
quam neminem efſe oportere tam flulte arrogantem, ut in 
ſe mentem et rationem putet ineſſe, in celo mundogue non 
putet ? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprehen- 


dat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have 
a more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of a God, 
than of any thing our ſenſes have not immediately 
diſcoyered to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that 
we more certainly know that there is 4 God than that 
there is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay we. 
not, I mean there is ſuch 'a knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our. 


minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other inquiries. 


© $7; Our Idea of a moſt pes Being not the ſole 


' Proof of a God. 


How far the idea of @ moſt per æct being, which a man may 

frame in his mind, does or does not prove the exifence- 
a God, I wilt not here examine. For, in the dif- 

erent make of men's tempers and application of their. 


thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more on one, and 


ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame. 


# , 


truth. But yet, I think, this T may ſay, that it is an 
ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing atheiſts, . 


to lay the whole ftreſs of ſo important a point as this, 
upon that fole foundation ; and take fome men's hav- 


ing that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident 
_ Tome men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 


the moſt very different) for the only proof of a Deity 


and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention, 
callier, or. at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other 
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2 hy wen weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, 
and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer fo clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible 
for a conſidering man to withſtand them. For I judge 
it is as certain and clear a truth as can anywhere be 
delivered, that the invi/ible things of God are clearly ſeen 

om the creation of the world, A under ſtood by the 
things that are made, even his "eternal potuer and God- 
hind Though our own being furniſhes us, as J have 
ſhown,. with an evident and inconteſtible proof of a 
Deity 3 and I believe nobody can avoid the cogency 


of it, who will but as carefully attend to it as to any 
other demonſtration of {6 mavy parts: yet this being 


ſo fundamental a truth, and of that conſequence; that 
all religion and genuine morality depend thereon, I 


doubt not but I thall be forgiven by my reader if I go 


over ſome parts of this AT again, and 1 a 
little more upon them. | 
858. Something from Biernity. 

Tarxs i is no truth more evident than that 
muſt be from eternity. I never yet heard of a any one 
ſo unreaſonable; or that could ſuppoſe ſo 'manifeſt a 
contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectiy 
nothing. This being of all abſurdities the greateſt, to 
imagine that pure nothing, the perfect negation and 
abſence of all beings, ſhould ever produce any real ex- 
iſtence. © 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 


to conclude that ſomething has exiſted from eternity, | 


let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. 


$ 9- a forts of Beings, cogitative and incogita- 


tive. 
THERE are but two forts of beings i in the world, that 
man knows or conceives. 

Firft, Such as are purely matchial} without ſenſe, 
perception or thought, as the clippings on our beards, 
and parings of our nails. 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving beige ſuch 
as we find ourſelves to be, which, if you pleaſe, we 


en the Exiſtence of a God. | 113 
nts, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe” proofs, 
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will hereafter call cogitative and i 


ncogitative beings ; 


which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are 
perhaps better terms than material;and immaterial. 
8 10. Jncogitative Being cannot produce a Cogita- 


Ir, then, there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee 


bat ſort of being it muſt be. And to that, it is very 


obvious to reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogita- 


live being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that 


ever bare incogitative matter ſhould produce a think- 
ing intelligent being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 


produce matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter 


eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able 


to produce nothing. For example, let us ſuppoſe 


the matter of the next pebble we meet with eternal, 


_ cloſely united, and the parts firmly at reſt together, if 


there were no other being in the world, muſt it not 
eternally remain fo, a dead inactive lump? Is it poſ- 
{ible to conceive it can add motion to itſelf, being 
purely matter, or produce any thing? Matter, then, 


dy its own ſtrength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo much 
as motion: the motion it has muſt alſo be from eter- 


nity, or elſe be produced, and added to matter by fome 
other being more powerful than matter; matter, as 
is evident, having not power to produce motion in it- 
ſelf. But let us — motion eternal too; yet mat- 


ter, incogitatiue matter and motion, whatever changes 


it might produce of figure and bulk, could never pro- 
duce thought : Knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond 


the power of motion and matter to produce, as matter 


is beyond the power of nothing, or non-entity, to pro- 


duce. And I appeal to every one's own. thoughts, 


whether he cannot as eaſily conceive matter produced 
by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, 


when before there was no ſuch thing as thought or 


an intelligent being exiſting. Divide matter into as 


minute parts as you will (which we are apt to ima- 

gine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 
of it), vary the figure and motion of it as much as 
you pleaſe, a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cylinder, &c. 


— 
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whoſe diameters are but 1060000th part of a gry ®, 
will operate no otherwiſe upon other bodies of 
portionable bulk, than thoſe of an inch-or foot diame- 
ter; and you may as rationally expect to produce 
ſenſe, thought and knowledge, by putting together, in 
a certain figure and motion, groſs particles of matter, 
as by thoſe that are the very minuteſt that do any 
where exiſt. They knock, impel, and reſiſt one ano- 
ther, juſt as the greater do, and that is all they can 
do. 85 that if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eter- 
nal, matter can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe 
bare matter, without motion, eternal, motion can ne- 
ver begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only matter and mo- 
tion firſt, or eternal, hougbt can never begin to 
be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that matter, 
either with or without motion, could have originally 
in and from itſelf ſenſe, perception and knowledge, as 
is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, perception and 
knowledge, muſt be a property eternally inſeparable 
from matter and every particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or ſpecific conception of mat- 
ter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all 
matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any 
ſuch thing exiſting as one material being, or one ſingle 
body that we know or can conceive. And therefore 
if matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, but 
an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, 
independent one of another, of limited force, and di- 
ind thoughts, which could never produce that order, 
harmony, and beauty, which is to be found in nature. 
Since, therefore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal bein 
mult neceſſarily be cogitative ; and whatſoever is rd 
of all things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actu- 


2 is 1- roth of a line, a line 1-10th of an inch, an inch 1 roth 
of a philoſophical foot, a philoſophical foot 1-3d of a pendulum, whoſe 
diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one ſecond 
of time, or I-60th of a minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this 
meaſure here, and the parts of it, under a decimal diviſion, with names 
to them, becauſe, I think, it would be of general convenience that 
this ſhould be the common meaſure in the commonwealth of lettery, 
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ally have, at leaſt; all the perfections that can ever af- 
ter exiſt z nor can it ever give to another any perfec- 


tion that it hath not, either actually in itſelf, or at 
leaſt in a higher degree; it neceſſarily follows, that 


the firſt eternal Being cannot be matter. | 
511. Therefore there has been an eternal Wiſdom. 
Is, therefore, it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily 
muſt exif from eternity, it is alſo as evident, that that 


femething muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative being: For 
it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould pro- 


duce a cogitative being, as tIfat nothing, or the nega- 


tion of all being, ſhould produce a poſitive being or 


matter. | 
| | 9812. 


Tnoven this diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence of an 


eternal mind does ſufficiently lead us into the know- 
ledge of God, fince it will hence follow, that all other 
knowing beings that have a beginning muſt depend 
on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, or 
extent of power, than what he gives them ; and there- 
fore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent 
pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby 


is omnſcience, power and providence will be eftabliſhed, 
and all his other attributes neceffarily follow : Yet to 


clear up this a little farther, we will fee what doubts 
— 0 5. 
/ „% 
F1Rs8T, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though it be as 
clear as demonſtration can make it, that there muſt 
de an eternal being, and that being muſt alſo be know- 
ing, yet it does not follow but that thinking being 
may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill 
follows that there is a God. For if there be an eter- 
nal, omniſcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that 
there is a God, whether you imagine that being to be 
material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger 
and deceit of that ſuppoſition: There being no way 
to avoid the demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing being, men, devoted to matter, would will- 


ingly have it granted, that this knowing being is ma- 
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the diſcourſe, the demonſtration whereby an eternal 
knowing being was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be matter, and ſo deny a God, that is, an 
eternal cogitative being: whereby they are ſo far 
from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own hypo- 
theſis. For, if there can be, in their opinion, eternal 
matter, without any eternal cogitative being, the 

manifeſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and ſuppoſe 
no neceſſary connection of the one with the other, 


and ſo eſtabliſh the neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but 


not of matter, ſince it has been proved already, that 
an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be grant- 
ed. Now, if thinking matter may be ſeparated, rhe 
eternal exiſtence of matter will not follow from the eternal 
3 of a cogitative being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 
urpoſe. | ET + 4338.20 
ö * 4. Not material, 1. Becauſe every Particle of Mat- 
. ter 1s not cogitative. ” 
Bur now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves 
or others that this eternal thinking being is material. 
Firft, I would aſk them, whether they imagine, 
that all matter, every particle of matter, thinks ? This, 
I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince, then, there would 
be as many eternal thinking beings as there are par- 


ticles of matter, and ſo an infinity of gods, And yet 


if they will not allow matter as matter, that is, every 


particle of matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 


they will have as hard a taſk to make out to their own 
reaſons, a cogitative being out of incogitative par- 
ticles, as an extended being out of unextended parts, 
if I may ſo ſpeak. , | T > 2014530 

$15. 2: One Particle alone of Matter cannot. be co- 
, | gitative. 7. te 
SECONDLY, If all matter does not think, I next aſk, 
whether it be only one atom that does ſo? This has 
as many abſurdities as the other ; for then this atom 
of matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone 
be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or 


will, made all the reſt of matter. And ſo we have 


3 


the Exiſtence of a God. 117 
terial; and then letting ſlide out of their minds, of 
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the ereation of matter by a powerful thought, which | ti 
-is-that the materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe th 
one ſingle thinking atom to have produced all the reſt | 

of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency to B 
tit upon any other account than that of its thinking, pi 
- the only ſuppoſed difference. But allow it to be by wv 
ſome other way, which is above our conception, it 1 
muſt be ſtill creation, and theſe men muſt give up a 


their great maxim, ex nihilo nil fit. If it be aid, 
that all the reſt of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to ſay any thing at plea- 
ſure, though never ſo abſurd: For to ſuppoſe all mat- 
ter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in knowledge 
and power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any 
of the leaſt appearance of reaſon to frame any hypo- 
theſis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is capa- 
ble of all the ſame figures and motions of any other; 
and I challenge any one in his thoughts to add any 
thing elſe to one above another.. 

'$ 16. 3. A System of incogitative Matter cannot b 
fed cogitati ve. 3 | 
THIRDLY, If, then, neither one peculiar atom alone 

can be this eternal thinking being; nor all matter, as 
matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can be it; it 
only remains, that it is ſome certain fystem of matter 
duly put together, that is this 7hinking eternal being. 
This is that 'which I imagine is that notion which 
men are apteſt to have of God, who would have him 
a material being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, 
by the ordinary conceit they. have of themſelves, and 
other men, which they take to be material thinking 
beings. But this imagination, however more natural, 
is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 
eternal thinking being to be nothing elſe but a compo- 
ſition of particles of matter, each whereof is incogi- 
| tative, is to aſcribe all the wiſdom and knowledge of 
| that eternal being only to the juxta-poſition of parts; 
| than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthink- 
ing particles of matter, however put together, can 
have nothing thereby added to them, but a new rela- 
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Chap. 10. the Exiſtence a God. 119 
tion of poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give 
thought and knowledge to them. © 

122 917. Whether in motion or at 1 üũ . 
BuT farther, this corporeal fystem either has all its 
parts at reſt, or it is a certain motion of the parts 

wherein its thinking conſiſts. ' If it be perfectly at 
reſt, it is but one lump, and ſo can have no privileges 
above one atomn. : | =] 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its think- 
ing depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoid- C 
ably accidental and limited, fance all the particles that 
by motion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf 
without any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, 
much leſs be regulated by the thoughts of the whole; 
ſince that thought is not the cauſe of motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it), 
but the conſequence of it, whereby freedom, power, ; 
choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or acting, 
will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking 
being will be no better nor wiſer than pure blind mat- 
ter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided 
motions of blind matter, or into thought depending on 
unguided motions of blind matter, is the ſame thing; 
not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and 
knowledge that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch 

But there needs no enumeration of any more 
abſurdities and impoſſibilities in this hypotheſis (how- 
ever full of them it be) than that before mentioned; 
ſince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a part of the 
matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
particle ſhould either know its own, or the motion of 
any other particle, or the whole know the motion of 
every particular; and ſo regulate its own thoughts or. 
motions, or indeed have any thought reſulting from 
ſuch motion. e Ee: 

4 18. Matter not co-eternal with an eternal Mind. 
Orks would have matter to be eternal, notwithſtand- 
ing that they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial | 

being. This, though it take not away the being of a 
| God, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great piece 
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of his workmanſhip, the creation, let us conſider it a 
little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal; Why? Be. 
cauſe you cannot conceive. how it can be made out of 
nothing; why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? 
You will anſwer, perhaps, becauſe about twenty or 
forty years ſince you began to be. But if I aſk you 
What that you is, which began then to be, you can 
ſcarce tell me. The matter, whereof you are made, 
began not then to be; for if it did, then it is not eter- 
nal : But it began to be put together in ſuch a faſhion 
and frame as makes up your body ; but yet that frame 
of particles is not you, it makes not that thinking 
thing you are (for I have now to do with one who 
allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but 
would have. unthinking matter eternal too); there- 
fore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it 
did never begin to be, then. have you always been a 
thinking thing from eternity; the abſurdity where- 
of I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo 
void of underſtanding as to 'own it. If, therefore, 
you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of no- 
thing (as all things that are not eternal muſt be), why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a material be- 
ing to be made out of nothing, by an equal power, 
but that you have the experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other? Though, when well conſidered, 
creation of. a ſpirit will be found to require no leſs 
power than the creation of matter. Nay, poffibly, if 
we would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar notions 
and raiſe our thoughts as far as they would reach, to 
a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able to 


aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception how matter 


might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the 
power of, that eternal firſt Being; but to give begin- 
ning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more in- 
conceivable effect of omnipotent power. But this be- 
ing what would perhaps lead us too far from the no- 
tions on which the philoſophy now in the world is 
built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far 


trom them: or to inquire ſo far as grammar itſelf 
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- would authoriſe, if the common ſettled opinion op- 


poſes it: eſpecially in this place, where the received 
doctrine ſerves well enough to our prefent purpoſe, 


and leaves this paſt doubt, that the creation or be- 


ginning of any one ſubſtance out of nothing, being 
once admitted, the creation of all other, but the Crea- 
tor himſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 
919. Matter not cv- eternal with an eternal Mind. 
Bur you will ſay, is it not impoſſible to admit of the 


making any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 


fibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is 
not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Be- 
ing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its operations, 


| We do not deny other effects upon this ground, be- 
cauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their 


production. We cannot conceive how any thing but 


impulſe of body can move body; and yet that is not 


a reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſiole, againſt 
the conſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, in 
all our voluntary motions, which are produced in us 
only by the free action or thought of our own minds; 


and are not, nor can be, the effects of the impulſe or 


determination of the motion of blind matter in or up- 


on our bodies; for then it could not be in our power 
or choice to alter it. For. example: my right hand 


writes, whilſt my left hand is ſtill : What cauſes reſt 
in one, and motion in the other? Nothing but my 
will, a thought of my mind ; my thought only chan- 
ging, the right hand reſts, and the left hand moves. 


This is matter of fact, which cannot be denied: ex- 
plain this and make it intelligible, and then the next 


ſtep will be to underſtand creation. For the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits 
(which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary mo- 


tion) clears not the difficulty one jot: to alter the.de- 


termination of motion, being in this caſe no eaſier nor 


leſs, than to give motion itſelf ; fince the new deter- 


mination given to the animal ſpirits, muſt be either 
immediately by thought, or by ſome other body put 
in their way by thought; which was not in their way 
V F 
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of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as 
it was before. In the mean time, it is an over-valu- 
ing ourſelves, to reduce all to the narrow | meaſure of 
our capacities; and to conclude all things impoſſible 


. to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our com- 
prehenſion. This is to make our comprehenſion in- 


finite, or God finite, when what he can do is limited 
to what we can conceive of it. If you do not under- 
ſtand the operations of your own finite mind, that 
thinking thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange 


that you cannot comprehend the operations of that 


eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, 
and whom the. heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


CHAP. XI. 


OF OUR KNOWLEDGE -OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER 
: THINGS, | 

9 1. Ut is to be had only by Senſation. 1 
= knowledge of our own being we have by in- 
1 tuition. The exiſtence of a God reaſon clearly 


makes known to us, as has been ſhown. 


The 'Fnowledge 4 the exiſtence of any other thing 
we can have only by /en/ation : for there being no ne- 


ceſſary connection of real money with any idea a man 
hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence! but 


that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; 


no particular man can know the exi/fence of any other 


being, but only when by actual operating upon him, 
it makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having the 
idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man evi- 


dences his being in the world, or the viſions of a dream 


make thereby a true hiſtory. 
9 2. Inflance—W hiteneſs of this Paper. 


Ir is therefore the actual receiving of ideas from 


without, that gives us notice of the exzfence of other 


x22 Of our Knowledge of Bock IV. 
before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought; either 
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things, and makes us know that ſomething doth exiſt 
at that time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, 
though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it 
does it: for it takes not from the certainty of our 
ſenſes, and the ideas we receive by them, that we 
know not the manner. wherein they are produced : 
v. g. Whilſt I write this, I have, by the paper affect- 
ing my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which, 
whatever object cauſes, I call white; by which I 
know that that quality or accident (i. e. whoſe ap- 
pearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea) doth 
really exiſt, and hath a being without me. And of 
| this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to 
which my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my 
eyes, which are the proper and ſole judges of this 
thing, whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on as ſo 
certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, 
that I ſee white and black, and that ſomething really 
exiſts, that cauſes that ſenſation in me, than that 
write or move my hand: which is a certainty as great 
as human nature is capable of, concerning the exiſt- 
ence of any thing, but a man's ſelf alone, and of God. 
$ 3. Thrs, though not ſo certain as Demenſtration, yet 
may be called Knowledge, and proves the exiſtence of 
things without us. N B'S 

THE notice we have by our ſenſes, of the exiſting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo cer- 
tain as our intuitive knowledge, or the deduQtions of 
our reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract ideas of 
our own minds; yet it is an aſſurance that deſerves. 
the name of knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves that 
our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the 
exiſtence of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot 
paſs for an il--grounded confidence: for I think no- 
body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncer- 
tain of the exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and 
feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far (whatever 
he may have with his own thoughts), will never have 

any controverſy with me; ſince 2 can never be ſure I 
| fay any thing contrary to his opinion. As to myſelf, 
in F2 : 


. - Of our Knowle dge of $3 Bock IV. 


I chink God bu given me aſſurance enough of the 
exiſtence of things without me; ſince by their diffe- 
rent application I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure 
and pain, which is one great concernment of my pre- 
ſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that our 
faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt af. 
ſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſtence of 
material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by 
our faculties; nor talk of knowledge itſelf, but by the 

help of thoſe faculties, which are fitted to apprehend 

even what knowledge is. But befides the affurance 
we have from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not 
err in the information they give us of the exiſtence of 
things without us, when they are affected by them, 
we are farther confirmed in * aſſurance by other 

concurrent reaſons. 
94. 1. Becauſe we cannot 8 them but 25 bb. Inlet 

| of the Senſes. 
Fires 7, It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in 
us by exterior cauſes affecting our ſenſes; becauſe 
thoſe that want the organs of any {enſe, never can have 
the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their 
minds. This is too evident to be doubted : and there- 
fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by 
the organs of that ſenſe, and vo other way. The or- 
gans themſclves, it is plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 
Colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but 
we ſee nobody gets the reliſh of a apple till he 
to the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. 
'$ 5. 2. Becauſe an Idea from actual Senſation, and 
m Memory; are very diſtin Percep- 
: Hons. 5 52; 

' $#60NDLY, Becauſe 8 1 find that I "cant 
avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in my mind. For 
though, when my eyes are 'ſhut, or windows faſt, I 
can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, or 
the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in my 
memory; ſo I can at pleaſure lay by that idea, and 
| * into my view that of the ſinell of a _ or taſſe 
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ſun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the light or fun 
then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt dif- 


| ference between the ideas laid up in my memory 


(over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay 
them by at pleaſure), and thoſe which force themſelves 
upon me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore 
it muſt need> be ſome exterior cauſe, and the briſk 
acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I 


cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, 


whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody who 
doth not perceive the difference in hunfelf between 
contemplating. the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in his 
memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, 
his perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his ideas are 
more diſtinguiſhable one from another. And there- 
fore he hath certain knowledge that they are not both 


memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only 
within him; but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe with- 


6. 3. Pleaſure or Pain which: accompanies actua 


 *  " Senſation, accompanies not the returning of thoſe 


THIRDLY, Add to this, that many of theſe ideas are 
produced in us with pain, which afterwards abe remem- 
ber -without the leaſt offence. Thus the pain of heat or 
cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, 


gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very 


troubleſome, and is again, when actually repeated: 


which is occaſioned by the diſorder the external object 
cauſes in our bodies when applied to it. And we re- 


member the pain of hunger, thirfl, or the headach, 
without any pain at all; which would either never 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 
fancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſure, 
accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though 
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Inthipk/God has given me aſſurance enough. of the 
exiſtence of things without me; ſince by their diffe- 
rent application I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure 
and pain, which is one great concernment of my pre- 
ſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that our 
faculties do not herein deceive us, is the preateſt aſ- 
ſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſtence of 
material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by 
our faculties; nor talk of knowledge itleif, but by the 
help of thoſe faculties, which are fitted to apprehend 
even what knowledge is. But beſides the aſſurance 
we have from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not 
err in the information they give us of the exiſtence of 
things without us, when they are affected by them, 
we are farther confirmed in this aſſurance by other 
concurrent reaſons. 
4. i er wwe cannot — them but by the _=_ 
of the Senſes. 
Figs 7, It is plain thoſe perceptions are reduced in 
us by exterior cauſes affecting our ſenſes; ———＋ 
thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, never can haue 
the ideas belonging to that ſenſe produced in their 
minds. This is too evident to be . and there- 
fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by 
the organs of that ſenſe, and vo other way. , The or- 
gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 
colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but 
we ſee nobody gets the reliſh of a pine-apple till he 
=_ _- to the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. 8 
1 9 8. 2. — an Idea from actual Senſation, and 
| | m M. ny; are very fins: Percep- 
| . 


1 f N 2. Becauſe e I find that I cannot 
avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in my mind. For 
tough, when my eyes are ſhut, or windows faſt, I 
1 can at pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, or 

BB | the fan, which former ſenſations had lodged in my 

1 ſo I can at pleaſure lay by that idea, and 
| __ into my view that 1 the ſinell of a * or taffe | 


within him; but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe with- 
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ſun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the light or ſun - 
then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt dif- 


| ference between the ideas laid up in my memory 


(over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay ._ 
them by at pleaſure), and thoſe which force themſelves 

upon me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore 

it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and the briſk 
acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I 
cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe idear in my mind, 
whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody who 
doth not perceive the difference in hunfelf between 
contemplating. the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in his 
memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, 
his perception is ſo diſtin, that few of his ideas are 
more diſtinguiſhable one from another. And there- 
fore he hath certain knowledge that they are not both 
„or the actions of his mind, and fancies only 


(6. 3. Pleaſure or Pain which accompanies aftual 
'  Serifation, accompanies not the returning , thoſe 
- Ideas without the external Objeffs. mm.. 
THIRDLY, Add to this, that many of thoſe ideas are 

produced in us with pain, which afterwards wwe remem- 
ber -without the leaſt offence. Thus the pain of heat or 
cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, 


gives us no diſturbance; which, when felt, was very 
troubleſome, and is again, when actually repeated: 


which is occaſioned. by the diſorder the external object 


cauſes in our bodies when applied to it. And we re- 


member the pain of hunger, thirft, or the headach, 
without any pain at all; which would either never 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 


thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our 
fancies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting 
us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of pleaſurè, 
accompanying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and though 
85 * ; 
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ss en, Knowledge of Beck Iv. 
| mathematical demonſtration depends not upon ſenſe, 
Fet the examining them by diagrams gives great cre. | 


1 certaintyca roaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. | 


ſhould: be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt 
of the exiſtence of thoſe lines and angles, which, by 
— on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that bk. 


the truth of each others report concerning theo ex- 
- - tence of ſenſible things without us. Hb that ſees 
Aa _ may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more 
. puting his hand in it; which certainly could never 
tom, — His pain 


ES 4 it, bring upon himſelf 
cdttell beforchand what ne w/ idea it vs mapa ye the very 


will), if my hands ſtand ſtill ; or though I move my 


but ſee them as they are ; that is, have the ideas of 
ſuch letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
: that they are not barely the ſport and play of my own 


were made at the qleaſure of my own thoughts, do ⁶ 
not obey them; nor et ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall Mi 


aud regularly, according to the figures I made them, 
To which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe ſhall, 
from another man, draw ſuch ſounds, as I heforehand 


dit to the evidence of our fight, and:ſeems to give it a 


For it be very ſtrange, that a man ſhould allow 
it for an . truth, that two angles of a figure, 
which he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, 


$ 7. 4. Our Senſes affiſt one another's Teſtimony 0 the 
Exijſtence of cutward Things. E 


FouRrALY, Our Jonford in many e, bear . to 


than a bare fancy, feebit too, and be convinced, by 


into ſuch exqu ike by a bare idea ur « 

pon fance topo 2+ which : 

he cannot, vrhen the burn is woll, Le miöng the ith 
again. . re and e 2 

Thus I ſee whilſt I write this, I cam change he 
appearance of the paper ; and by defigning the letters, 


next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it: 
which will neither appear (let me fancy as much as I 


pen, if my eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe characters 
are once made on the paper, can I chooſe afterwards 


imagination, when I find that the characters, that 


fancy it, but continue to affect my ſenſes conſtantlß 


Bur yet, if after all this any one will be fo ſceptical 
as to diſtruſt his ſenſes; and to affirm that all we ſee 
and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, during our 
whole being, is but the feries and deluding appear- 
ances of a long dream, whereof there is no reality; 
and therefore will queſtion the exiſtence of all things, 
or our knowledge of any thing: I muſt defire him to 
conſider, that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream 
that he makes the queſtion; and ſo it is not much 
matter that a waking man ſhould anſwer him. But 
yet, if ho pleaſes, he may dream that I make him 
this anſwer, that 1b certainty & things exiſting in 
rerum naturu, when we Deen een . gr. enſes 
for it, is not only as great as our can 'attam to, 
but ar our condition needs; For our faculties being 
ſuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehenſide knowledge of things, free from 
all doubt and ſeruple; but to tlie preſervation of us 
in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of 
life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they 
will but give us certain notice of thoſe things, whi 
are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that 
ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented the force 
of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is aſſurance enough, when no man requires 
reater certainty to govern his actions by, than What 
is as certain as his actions themſelves. And if our. 
dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing heat of 
a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in- 
a drowſy man's fancy; by putting his hand into it; 
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be may perhaps be wakened into a certainty greater 


bare imagination. So that this evidence is as great 


as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our plea- 


ſure or pain, i. e. happineſs or nuſery s beyond which 
we have no concernment, either of knowing or being. 
Such an aſſurance of thę exiſtence of things without 
us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attaining the good, 
and avoiding the ev il, which 18 cauſed by them z 
which is the important concernment e have of being 
made acquainted with tbhemn.. 
$ 9. But reaches no farther than actual Senſation, . _ 
In fine, then, when our ſenſes do actually convey into 
our underſtandings any idea, we cannot but be ſatis- 
ed that there doth ſomething at that time really exiſt 
without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them 
give notice of itſelf to ur apprehenſive faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we then perceive ; 
and we cannat ſo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to 


doubt, that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as we have 5 


obſerved by our ſenſes to be united together, do really 
exiſt together. | But this kneuledge.. evitends af far as 


' the profent tgftimuany of aur ſenſes, employed about par- 


ticular objeQs that do then affect them, and no farther. 
For if I ſaw ſuch. a collection of ſimple ideas, as is 
wont to be called man, exiſting together one minute 


dune, and am now alone; I cannot be certain that the 


lame man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary con- 
nection of his exiſtence a minute ſince with his exiſt- 
ence now: by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe, to be, 


ſince I had the teſtimony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence. 


And if I cannot be certain that the man I ſaw laſt 
to-day is now Jin being, 1 can leſs be certain thet ke 


' ſo, who hath been longer removed from. my ſenſes, 


and I have not ſeen fince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt 
year : and much leſs can I be certain of the exiſtence 


of men that I never ſaw. And, therefore, though it be 


highly probable that millions of men do now exiſt, 
yet whilſt I am alone writing this, I have. not that 


certainty of it which we ſtrictly call knowledge; 
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though the great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, 
and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon 
the confidence that there are men (and men alſo of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do), now in 
the world; but this is but probability, not knows 


ledge. W n OW. 5 
$10. Folly to expect Demonſtration in every Thing. 
2 yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain 


4 


"al 


having reaſon given him to judge of the different evi- 
denee and probability of things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cordingly: how vain, I ſay, it is to expe demonſ/ira- 
tion and certainty in things not capable of is, and re- 
fuſe aſſent to very rational propoſitions, and act con- 
trary to very plain and clear truths, becauſe they 


cannot be made out ſo evident, -as to furmount every 
the leaſt (I will not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubt- 
ing. He that in the ordinary affairs of life would ad- 
mit of nothing but direct plain demonſtation, would 


be ſure of nothing in this world, but of periſhing 
quickly. The wholeſomeneſs of his meat or drink 
would not give him reaſon to venture on it: and 1 


would fain know, What it is he could do upon fſuch 


grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no objection. 

p rx. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Memory. 
As when our ſenſes are actually employed about any 
object, we do know: that it does exiſt; ſo by aur me- 
mory we may be aſſured, that heretofore, things that 
affected our ſenſes, have exiſted. And thus we have 
knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, where- 
of our ſenſes having informed us, our memories ſtill 


_ retain the ideas, and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo 


long as we remember well. But this knowledpe alſo 
reaches no farther than our ſenſes have formerly aſ- 
ſured us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it is an 


unqueſtionable truth to me, that water doth exiſt: 


and remembering that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 


be always true; and as long as my memory retains 
it, always an undoubted propofition to me, that water 


did exiſt the 10th of July 1688, as it will alſo be 
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equially true, that a certain number of very ſine co. 
lours did exiſt, which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a 
dubble of that water: but being now quite out of the 
fight both of the water and bubbles too, it is no more 
certainly known to me that the water doth now exiſt, 
than that the bubbles or colours therein do ſo ; it be- 
ing no more neceſſary that water ſhould exiſt to-day, 
becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the colours or 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe 
water hath been obſeryed to continue long in exiſt- 
ence, but bubbles and the colours on them quickly 
ceaſe to be. 7 e * 2 205 A Rr DET ano 
gaz. The Exiſtence of Spirits not knowable. 
Wuan ideas we have of ſpirits, and how we come by 
them, I have already ſhown. But though we have 
thoſe ideas in our minds, and know we have them 
there, the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make 
us inn, that any ſuch things do exiſt without us, or 
that there are any finite ſpirits, or any other ſpiritual | 
beings but the Eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with 
aſſurance, that there are ſuch -creatures : but our 
ſenſes-not being able to diſcover them, we want the 
means of knowing their particular exiſtences. For we 
can no more know, that there are finite ſpirits really 
exiſting, by the idea we have of ſuch beings in our 
minds, than by the zdeas any one has of fairies, or 
centaurs, he can come to know that things anſwering 
thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 
And therefore concerning the exiſtence, of finite 
. Tpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with the evidence of faith; but univer- 
fal certain propofitions concerning this matter, are be- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v. g. 
hat all the intelligent ſpirits that God ever created, 
do ſtill exiſt 5 yet it can never make a part of our cer- 
tain knowledge. Theſe. and the like propoſitions we 
' may aſſent to as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in 
mis ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put 
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others upon demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch 
of univerſal Certintyũn all thoſe matters, wherein we 
at fot eapableꝰ o another knowledge, but what out 
ſenſusogive us. im thit cht partienlar“ ts 710g 11 
Ag gonRbeatrular "Propofitions vont eng Evi ” | 
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Be Hihi t ippedts;> chut there ait two forts of r. 
FPeoſtout ioo ru Herb isthe ſort of propolitions c. 
; ing th exit faulty thing anfwerable' to ſuch 
ſe ides v ds Having the lab of an elephant, phœnid; nib- 
lt tiamꝰ or an aheiitz. in my mind, the firſt and natural 
ly intſuiry is, whether ſuch a thing does any where exiſt ? 
And this knowledge is only of an art. No ex- 
iſtence of any thing without us, but only of God, can 
by certainly be known farther than our ſenſes inform us. 
ve 2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is 
m expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our ab- 
ce ſtract ideas, and their dependence one on another. 
IT Buch propoſitions may be uni verſal and: certain: Soy. 
al. having the id of God and myſelf, of fear and obedi- 
m | ence, cannot but be ſure that God is to be feared 
h and obeyed by me: and this propoſition will be cer= 
Ir tain, concerning man in general, if I have made an 


e abſtract idea of ſuch a fpecies, whereof I am one par- 
84 ticular, But yet this propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
* that men ought to fear and obey God, proves not to 
r öV me the exiſtence of men in the world, but will be true 
r of all ſuch creatures whenever they do exiſt: which 
J certainty of ſuch general propoſitions, depends on the 
agreement or diſagreement is to be diſeovered in thoſe 


8 4 | 2 abſtract ideas. N "7 „ | = 

- 914. And general Propoſitions concerning abſtfaft* - - 
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. In the former caſe, our knowledge is the conſequence 


of the exiſtence. of things producing ideas in our minds 
5 by our ſenſes: in the latter, knowledge is the conſe- 
agaqauence of the ideas (be they what they will, that are 
in our minds producing there general certain propoſi-- 
tions. Many of theſe are called æternæ veritates, and: 
all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all! 
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or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they 
Were any of them propoſitions in any one's mind, till 
he, having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated 
them by affirmation or negation. ,But whereſoever 
we can ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed 
with fuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with ſuch 
ideas as we have, we mult conclude, he muſt needs, 
when he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of 
his ideas, know the truth of certain popoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the agreement or diſagreement which 
he will perceive in his own ideac. Such propoſitions 
are therefore called eternal truths, not becauſe they 
are eternal propoſitions actually formed, and antece- 
dent to the underſtanding, that any time makes them; 
nor becauſe they are imprinted on the mind from any 
patterns, that are any mn of them out of the mind, 
and exiſted before; but becauſe being once made about 
abſtract ideas ſo as to be true, they will, whenever 
they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time 
pal or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always 
Actually be true. For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand 
xxpetually for the ſame ideas, and the ſame ideas 
CE On the ſame habitudes one to another ; 
propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, that are 
ance true, muſt needs be eternal werities. . 
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| $ 9 THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 


$1. Knowledge is not from Maximo. 

I.. having been the common received opinion 
amongſt men of letters, that maxims were the 
foundation of all knowledge; and that the fciences 

were each of them built upon certain præcognita, from 
whence the underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by 
Which it was to conduct itſelf, in its inquiries into the 

matters belonging to that ſcience ; the beaten road of 
| _ the ſchools has been, to lay down in the beginning 
one or more general propoſitious, as foundations where- 


9 


obſerved. 


or three general maxims, laid down in the ws 
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on to build the knowledge that was to be had of that 
ſubject. Theſe doctrinss thus laid down for founda- 
tions of any ſcience, were called principles, as the be- 
ginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no far- 
ther backwards in our inquiries, as we have already 


5 2. (The occaſion of that opinion.) 


Ox thing which might probably give an occaſion to 


this way of proceeding in other ſciences, was (as I 
ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathe- 
matics, wherein men, being obſerved to attain a great 
certainty of knowledge, theſe: ſciences came by pre- 
eminence to be called Mavipares and Ma dues, learns 
ing, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having 
of all others the greateſt certainty, clearneſs and evi- 
dence in them. ail 206 3p 2 
9 3. But from the comparing clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
Bur if any one will conſider, he will (J gueſs) find 
that the great advancement and certainty of real know- 
ledge, which men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not 
owing to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived 
from any peculiar advantage they received from two 


ning; but from the clear, diſtiuct, complete ideas, ; 
thoughts were employed about, and the relation of 
equality and exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, 
that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help 


of thoſe maxims.. For I aſk, is it not poſſible for a 


young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger than 
1s little finger, but by virtue of this axjom, that the 


e e e then « eee ee ,, 


he has learned that maxim? Or cannot a countrye 
wench know, that having received a ſhilling from one 
that owes her three, and a ſhilling alſo from another 
that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 


of their hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this,! 
_ ſay, without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this. 


maxim, that F you take equals from equals the r- 


er will be equals, a maxim which poſſibly ſhe 
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never heard or thought of? Þ deſire any one to tona WM 
ſider, from what has been elſewhere faid, whichtis | 
' known firſt and cleareſt by moſt peopleyntliepartious | 
lar inſtance, or the general rule557andrwhichoie is that 
gives life and birth to the other (Thefe general rules 
are but the comparing oa moe general and abftract 
ideas, which are the: workmanſhip: of the mindanade, 
and names given to them for the eaſier deſpatch in 
its reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive terms, 
and ſhort rules, its various and multiplied obſerva- 
tions. But knowledge began in the mind, and was 
founded on particulars ; though afterwards, perhaps, 
no notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the 
mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its knowledge),' moſt at- 
tentively to lay up thoſe general notions,” and make 
the proper uſe of them, which is to diſburden the me- 
m oh the cumberſome load of particulars. For 1 
deſire it may be conſidered what more certainty there 
is to a child, or any one, that his body, little finger 
and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, after 
you have given to his body the name whole, and to his 
5 little finger the name part, than he could have had 
before ; or what new knowledge concerning his body, 
can theſe two relative terms give him, which he\could 
not have without them? Could he not know that his 
body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative 
terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has 
got theſe names, how is he more certain that his body 
is 2 whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learned theſe terms, that 
his body was bigger than his little finger? Any one 


may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little finger 


is a part of his body, as that it is leſs than his body. 


And he that can doubt whether it be leſs will as cer- 


tainly doubt whether it be a part. So that the maxim, 
the whole is bigger than a part, can never be made uſe- 
| of to prove the little finger leſs than the body, but 


 - when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince one 


olf a truth which he knows already. For he that-does 
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not know that any parcel of matter, with another par- 
cel of matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 
alone, will never be able to know it by the help of 
theſe two relative terms, . whole and part, mäke of 

them what maxim you pleaſe. e. 
9 4. Dangerous to build upon precarious Principles. © 
Bur be it in the mathematics as it will, whether it be 


clearer, that taking an inch from a black line of two 


inches, and an inch from a red line of two inches, the 


remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that 


if you tale equals from equals, the remainder will be 
equals : which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and 
rſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not 
being material to my preſent occaſion. That which T 
have here to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the 
readieſt way to knowledge to begin with general max 
ims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to 
take the principles which are laid down in any other 


_ ſcience as unqueſtionable truths; and ſo receive them 


without examination, and adhere to them, without 
ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians 
have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 
evident and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not 
what may not paſs for truth in morality, what may 
not be introduced and proved in natural philoſophy... 


Let that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that 


all is matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be re- 
ceived for certain and indubitable, and it will be eaſy 


do be ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived 


it again in our days what conſequences it will lead 
us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the world; 


or with the forcs, the ether, or the fun; or with 
Anaximenes, the air to be Gd; and what a divinity, 
religion and worſhip muſt we needs have]! Nothing 


can be fo dangerous as principles thus taken up without 
gugſtioning or examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch 
as concern morality, which influence men's lives, and 


give a bias to all their actions. Who might not juſtly 
expect another kind of life in Ariſtippus, who placed 
_ happineſs in bodily pleaſure ; and in Antifthenes, who 
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| . anden toelicity ? ee ee | 
Plato, + ſhall place beautitude- in the knowledge of 
God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other contem- 
plations than thoſe — looked not beyond this ſpot 
which are to be 


of earth, and thoſe periſhing t 


hings 
had in it. He that with Arche/aus ſhall lay it down 
as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and dif. 


honeſt, are defined only by laws, and not by nature, 
will have other — of. oy 


moral rectitude and pra- 

vity than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are 
under 2 en to all human conſtice. 
tions. 


This is no certain way to Truth. 


. $5: : 
ts, therefore, thoſe that paſs for 72 inciples 3 Are * Cera 


tain (which we muſt have ſome way to know, that we 


may be able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are 


doubtful), but are _ made ſo to us by our blind aſ- 
ſent, we are liable to be miſled by f and inſtead 
of being guided into truth, we ſhall, by principles, be 
only confirmed in miſtake and exror, 52 
* 6. But to aber, _ le, Ideas under Head 
ames.. 


Bor once the knowledge of the certainty of „ 


as well as of all other truths, depends only upon the 
perception we have of the agreement or difagreement 


of our ideas, the way to improve our knowledge, is not, 
I-am fure, blindly, and with an implicit fic, to re- 


ceive and ſwallow principles; but is, I think, 0 get 
and fix in our minds clear, diftint# and complete ideas, 


as far as they are 40 be had, and annex to them proper 


ond conflant names. And thus, perhaps, without any 


other principles, but barely conſidering thoſe ideas, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding their 
agreement and diſagreement, and their feveral rela- 
tions and habitudes; we ſhall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by 
taking up principles, and thereby 27711 our minds 


into 5 ras of others, 
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tion of truths that a Wea at firſt fight 17 . human 
methods they have invented for the ſingling out, and 
bee order N inter een demon- 
atively ſhow the equality. or inequality of unappli- 
cable quantities, is that which has carried them ſo = 
and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſco. 
veries: but whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not 
in time be found out, I will not determine. This, I 
think, I may ſay, that if other ideas, that are the real 
as well ho nominal eſſences of their ſpecies, were 
purſued in the way familiar to mathematiciaus, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidence and clearneſs than poſhhly we are apt to 
$8. By bib Morality alſo may be made clearer. . 
Tunis gave me the confidence to advance that conjeg- 
ture, which I ſuggeſt, .chap.. 3. viz. that marality. is 
capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematics. For 
the ideas that ethics are converſant about being all 
real eflences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcover- 
. connection and agreement one with another; ſo 
ar as we can find their habitudes and relations, ſo far 
we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real and general 
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taken, eat part of morality m t be made out 
3 chat enten that could leave to a conlidering 


man no more [reaſon to doubt than he could have to 
| Houbr of the truth of tions in mathematics, 


which have been demonſtrated to him. 


39. Bay Knowledge OO is to be mee only by 


Aer. 


Is our arch alert the knowledge of ann our 
Want of ideas, that are ſuitable to Such a way of pro- 


ceeding, obliges us to a quite different method. We 
advance not here as in the other (where . abſtra& 
_ ideas are real as well as nominal eſſences), by contem- 
E our idear, and conſidering their relations and 

ondences 3 that helps us very little, for the rea- 

at in another place we have at large ſet down. 
Bf h T think it is evident, that ſubſtances afford 
matter of very little general knowledge; and the bare 
contemplation of their abſtract ideas will carry us 
* but i very hitfle way in the: ſearch of truth and eer- 
tainty. What then are we to do for the improvement 
of our Enowhdge in ſubſtantial beings? H 
to take-2 quite contrary courſe: the want of \jdeas of 
their Teal-efferices, ſends us from dur own thoughts to 
the things themſelves, as they exiſt.” Experience here 


mi teach me, what reaſon cannot; and Fit ſis by try- 


ing alone that I can certainly know what other qua- 

lities: co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex idin; -g. 
whether that yellow; beawy, fufib/e body, I call gold, 

be mallrabl or no; which experience (which 

ever it prove in that particular body 1 examine) 

makes me not certain that it is ſo in all, or any ot 


tried. Beca 


fiſtence of mulleability hath no viſible connection with 
the combination of that colour, weight and figſibili- 
ty in any body. What T have {aid here of the no- 
minal eſſence of 'gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body 
of fuch a” determinate colour, — and * 
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g we are 


n And 1 — not, are! a right method were 


— rh bodies, but that which * have | 


it is no conſequence one way or the 
other an my complex idea; the neceſſity or incon- 
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will hold true, if mallaablengd, fixedneſe, and fabi. 
lity in agua regia be added to it. Our :reaſonings 
from theſe ideas will carry us but alittle way in tke 


certain diſcovery of the other properties in thoſe 
maſſes of matter wherein all chele are to be found. 
Becauſe the other properties of ſuch bodies, depend- 
ing not on theſe, but on that unknown real effehce, 
on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them dif- 
cover the reſt 5 we can go no farther than the ſimple 
adac of our nominal eſſence will carry us, which is 
very little beyond themſelves, and ſo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal and uſeful truths. 
For, upon trial, having found that particular piece (and 


ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a 
part of my complex idea, part of my nominal effence 
of gold: Whereby though® 
to which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſim- 
ple ideas than before, yet ſtill, it not containing the 
real eſſence of any ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not” 
"= certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may be to 
conjecture) the other remaining properties of that ba- 
dy, farther than they have a viſible connection with 
ſome or all of the ſimple ideat that make up my no- 
minal eſſence! For example, I cannot be certain from 
this complex idea, whether gold be fixed or nd; be- 
cauſe, as before, there is no neceſſary connection or 
inconſiſtence to be diſcovered betwitt a complex idea 
of a body, yellow, heavy, Fiſible, v mialleahle 2 betwixt 
theſe, I fay, and fixedne/5: So that I may certainly 
know, that in whatſoever body theſe are found, there 


all others of that colour, weight and fuſibility, that ! 


1 make my complex idea, 


1 


— 


— 


fiuedneſt is ſure to be. Here, again, for aſſurance, 1 


muſt apply myſelf to experience; as far as that reaches, 
I may have certain knowledge, but no farther. 
9 10. This may procure us Convenience, not Science. 
I DENY not but a man, accuſtomed to rational and re- 
gular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into the 


known properties, than One that is a ſtranger to them 3 
but yet, as I have ſaid, this is but judgment and opi- 


nature of bodies, and gueſs righter at their yet un- 
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nion, not knowledge and certamty. This way of get- 
ting, and improving our knowledge in fubflances only by 


* 


experience and hiſtory, which 1s, all that the weak. 
nels of our faculties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which 
= We are in in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuf. 
pect, that natural philoſophy is not capable of being 
made a ſcience. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very litile general knowledge concerning the ſpetics 
of bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Experiments 
and hiſtorical obſervations we may have, from which 
' we may draw advantages of caſe and health, and there- 
by increaſe our ſtock of conveniences for this life; 
but. beyond this, I fear, our talents reach not, nor are 
our faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance.  , 
$11. We are jitted for moral Knowledge and natural 
FFF | 
Fon whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our 
faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the internal 
fabric, and real eſſences of bodies, but yet plainly 
dliſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge 
of ourſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear 
diſcovery of our duty, and great concernment,z it will 
become us, as rational creatures, to employ thoſe fa- 
-culties we haye about what they are adapted to, and 
follow the direction of nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way, For it is rational to -copclude, that 
our proper employment lies in thoſe be err and in 
that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt in- 
tereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. Hence 
' I think I may conclude, that mora/zry is the proper ſci- 
ence, and buſineſs of mantind in general (who are both 
concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their /ymmum ba 
num), as ſeveral arts, converſant about ſeveral parts of 
nature, are the lot and private talent of particular 
men, for the common uſe of human life, and their 
-own. particular ſubſſtence in this world. Of what 
conſequence the diſcovery of one natural body, and 
its properties, may be to human life, the whole great 
continent of America is 2 convincing inſtance ; whoſe 
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of the conveniences of life, in a country 
ed with all ſorts of natural plenty, I think, may be 
attributed to their ignorance of what was to be found 
in a very ordinary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mine- 
ral of iron. And whatever we think of our parts or 


improvements in this part of the world, where know-_ 


ledge and plenty ſeem to vie with each other; yet to 


any one that will ſeriouſly refſect on it, I ſuppoſe it 
will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of iron loſt 


among us, we ſhould in a few ages be unavoidably re- 
duced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient ſa- 


vage Americans, whoſe natural endowments and pro- 


vifions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flou- 
riſhing and polite nations. So that he who firſt made 


known the uſe of that one contemptible mineral, may 


be truly ſtyled the father of arts, and author of 


plenty. | 


f Principles. | 


(12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes and wrong 
I woULD not 2 — be thought to diſeſteem, or 4, 


+ ſuade the ſtudy of nature. I readily agree, the con- 
templation of his works gives us occaſion to admire, 


revere, and 'glorify their Author : and if rightly di- 


rected, may be of greater benefit to mankind than 
the monuments of exemplary charity that have at ſo 

great charge been raiſed. by the founders of hoſpitals 
and almſnouſes. He that firſt invented printing, diſ- 


covered the uſe of the compaſs, or made public the 


virtue and right uſe of fin kina, did more for the pro- 
pagation of knowledge, for the ſupplying and increaſe- 

of uſeful] commodities, and ſaved more from the grave, 
than thoſe who built colleges, work-houſes and hoſ- 
pitals. All that I would fay, is, that we ſhould not 


be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the opinion or expec- 


tation of knowledge where it is not to be had, or by 
ways that will not attain it: That we ſhould. not take 


doubtful ſyſtems for complete ſciences, nor unintelli- 
gible notions for ſcientifical demonſtrations. In the 


| knowledge of bodies, we muſt be content to glean what 
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jenorance in uſeful arts, and want of the Feet part 
that abound- _ 
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we can from particular experiments; ſince we cannot, 

from a diſcovery of their real eſſences, graſp at a time 

Whole ſheaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature 
and properties of whole ſpecies together Where our 
inquiry is concerning co-exiſtence, or repugnancy to 
co-exiſt, which by contemplation of our ideas we can- 
not diſcover ; there experience, obſervation and na- 
tural hiſtory, muſt give us by our ſenſes, and by re- 
tail, an inſight. into corporeal ſubſtances. The know- 
ledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, warily em- 

_  ployed in taking notice of their qualities and opera- 

5 tions on one another: And what we hope to know of | 

_ ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we muſt, I think, expect | 
only from revelation. He that ſhall conſider how /it- - 

tle general maxims, precarious principles, and hypo- 

3 theſes laid down at pleaſure, have promoted true know- 

Lage, or helped to ſatisfy the inquiries of rational 

" men after real improvements; how little, I ſay, the- | 

ſetting out at that end- has, for many ages together, | 

advanced men's progreſs towards the knowledge of na- 

tural philoſophy, will think we have reaſon to thank 

thoſe, who in this latter age have taken another courſe, 

and have trod out to us, though not an eaſier way to 

learned ignorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable know- 


ledge. ä 1 5 
1 "4 8 12. The true Le Of -4 rpotheſes. 3 
Nor that we {of not, 10 22115 3 phenomena of 
nature, make uſe of any probable hypotbefir whatſo- 
ever. Hypotheſes, if they are well made, are at leaſt - 
great helps to the memory, and often direct us to new 
diſcoveries. But my meaning is, that we ſnould 2 
tale up any ane too haſtily (which the mind, that would 
always penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have 
_ * principles to reſt on, is 8 apt to do), till we have 
very well examined particulars, and made ſeveral ex- 
periments in that thing which we would explain by 
our hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them 
all; Whether our principles will carry us quite through, 
and not be as inconſiſtent with one phenomenon of na- 
ture, as they ſeem to accommodate and explain ano- 
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ther. 8 60h that- the name 
of principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by 
making us receive that for an unq ueſtionable truth, 
which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful conjec- 
ture, ſuch as are moſt 1 had dae Gig al ofthe by 
potheſes in natural philoſophy... - | 
$ 14. Clear and. diftin Ideas "with ſettled Names, 
and the finding of thoſe which ſhow their Agree- 
ment or „ the __ to enlarge our 
Knowledge. 
BuT whether natural e be cagable of certain- 
ty or no, the w 7.4 to enlarge. our. knowledge, as far as 
3 are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two : 
Fit, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our minds de- 
termined ideas of thoſe: Hay whereof we have ge- 
neral or ſpecific names; at leaſt of ſo many of them q 
as we would conſider” and PETE our knowlede in, 4 
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or reaſon about. And if they be Specific ideas of ſubs 2 85 
flances, we ſhould E Fat Beret ao to make them as 
complete as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould- - 
put together as many ſimple ideas, as being conſtantly 
pd to co-exiſt, may perfectly determine the be 
: And each of thoſe fimple ideas, which are the 
ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct in our minds. For it being evident, that our 
knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as far as they 
are either imperfect, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot 
expect to have certain, perfect or clear knowledge. 
Secondly, The other is the. art of finding out thoſe 
a ideas, which may ſhow us the agreement 
or repugnancy of'other ideas, which cannot be imme 
diately compare. ies + 
e . Mathematics, ie of hs; tas 
Taar theſe two (and not the relying on maxims, 
and drawing conſequences from ſome general propoſi- 
tions) are the right method of improving our -know- 
ledge in the ideas of other modes beſides thoſe of 
quantity, the conſideration of mathematical know- | 
_ ledge will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we fall 
find, that he chat has not a "Bn and clear idea >.< 
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=_ thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any know. 
g 


e about them. Suppoſe but a man not to have 

a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a ſcalenum, or 
trapezium; and there is nothing more certain than 
that he will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about 
them. Farther, it is evident, that it was not tlie in- 
fluence of thoſe maxims, which are taken for princi- 
ples in mathematics, that hatlr led the maſters of that 
cience into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have 


made. Let a man of good parts know all the maxims 


generally made uſe 6f in mathematics never ſo per- 
Hy, and contemplate their extent and conſequences 


as much as he pleafes, he will by their aſſiſtance, I 
fuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the ſquare of 


the hypothenuſe in a right angled triangle, is equal 15 


the ſquares of the two other fides: The knowledge 
that he 14 is equal to all its parts, and if you take 


' equals from equals, the remainder. will be equal, &c. 
helped him not, I preſume, to this demonſtration : 
And a man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe 
_ axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of ma- 
- thematical' truths. They have been diſcovered by 


the thoughts otherwiſe applied: The mind Had other 
objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe 


maxims, when it firſt got the knowledge of ſuch kind 
of truths in mathematics, which men well enough ac- 


uainted with thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of 
their method, who firſt made theſe demonſtrations, 


can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what 
methods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of 
ſcience, may hereafter be invented, e that of 


algebra in mathematics, which ſo readily finds out 
ideas of quantities to meaſure others by; whoſe equa- 


lity or proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or 


perhaps never, come to know? 
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We SouE FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR © 
. | 1 i, HE ; 
an | 5 by I. > ew, | | 
ut $1. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, partly voluntary. 
in 7 knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has a 
158 great conformity with our ſight, that it is neither 
12 wholly neceſſary, nor wholly valuntary. If our knowledge 
1 were altogether neceſſary, all men's knowledge would 
NS not only be alike, but every man would know all that is 
We knowable: and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men 
© W fo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
I little, or none at all. Men that have ſenſes cannot chooſz 
of but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have memo- ; 
* ry, they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have 
5 any diſtinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agree- 
be ment or diſagreement of ſome of them one with another: 
8 as he that has eyes, if he will open them by day, can- 
* not but ſee ſome objects, and perceive a difference in 
ſe them. But though a man, with his eyes open in the 
gt light, cannot but ſee, yet there be certain objects, which 
Ul he may chooſe whether ke will turn his eyes to; there 
7 BB nay be in his reach a book containing pictures and diſ- 
g W courles, capable to delight or inſtruct him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open, never take the 
; ; pains to look into. | 7 


$2. The Application voluntary: but we know as things 
RE are, not as Wwe pleaſe. 541 | 
THERE is alſo another thing in a man's power, and that 
is, though he turns his eyes ſometimes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chooſe e he will curiouſly ſurvey 
it, and with an intent application endeavour to obſerve AF 
accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does 
ſee, he cannot fee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not 
on his will to ſee that Mack which appears yellbau: nor to 
perſuade himſelf, that what actually /cal/ds him feels cold. 
The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 
fields covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to 
it: in the cold winter, he cannot help ſceing it white 
3 =. 1 | 
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and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with 


our underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in our know. 
ledge, 1s the employing or withholding any of our fa | 
els | 


culties from this or that ſort of objects, and a more or 


accurate ſurvey of them: but they being employed, our 
ill hath no power ts determine the knowledge of the mind 


one way or other; that is done only by the objeCts them. 
ſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And there. 
fore, as far as men's ſenſes are converſant about external 
objects, the mind cannot but receive thoſe ideas which 
are preſented by them, and be informed of the exiſtence 

of — without: and ſo far as men's thoughts con- 
verſe with their own determined ideas, they cannot but, 
in ſome meaſure, obſerve the agreement or diſagree- 
ment that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which 
is ſo far knowledge; and if they have names for thoſe 


ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 


be aſſured of the truth of thoſe propoſitions, which ex- 
preſs that agreement or diſagreement they perceive in 
them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe truths. 
For what a man ſees, he cannot but ſee 3 and what he 

perceives, he cannot but know that he perceiyes. 
: 9 3. Inflance—In Numbers, \ 
Tus he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, to, and three, to fix, 
cannot chooſe but know that they are equal: he that 
hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to 
meaſure its angles and their magnitudes, is certain that 
its three angles are equal to two right ones; and can as 


„ little doubt of that, as of this truth, that it is impoſſible 
VPP the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 2 | 


In Natural Religion. 
He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail 
and weak being, made by and depending on another, 


who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe and good, will 


as certainly know that man is to honour, fear and obey 


| GOP, as that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he 


' hath but the zdeas of two ſuch beings in his mind, and 
will turn his thoughts that way, and conſider them, he 
will as certainly find that the inferior, finite and de- 
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Chap. 13. Confderations concerning ouv Knowledge: 147 
dant, is under an obligation to obey the Suprenie | 


and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four and 


ſeven, are leſs than Zfteen, if he will conſider and com- 


te thoſe numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear 


morning that the ſun is riſen, if he will but open his 


eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe truths, 
being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be igno- 
rant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 


jw to employ his faculties, as he ſhould, to inform 
: 


mſelf about them. | 
OF JUDGMENT. 


Fr. Our K nawledge being ſhort, we want ſomething 


elſe. 


| Tx underſtanding faculties being given to man, 


not barely for ſpeculation, but alſo for the con- 
duct of his life, man would be at a great loſs, if he had 
nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of true 


| knowledge. For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we. 


have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and 


in molt of the actions of his life, perfectly at a ſtand, 


had he nothing to guide him in the abſence of clear and 


certain knowledge. He that will not eat, till he has de- 
monſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will not 


ſtir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about 


will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do but fit ſtill and 


periſh. | „„ 

2. What uſe to be made of this twilight State. 
THEREFORE, as God has ſet ſome things in broad day- 
light; as he has given us ſome certain knowledge, though 
limited to a few things in compariſon, probably as a taſte 
of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to excite 


in us a deſire and endeavour after a better ſtate : So in 
the greateſt part of our concernment, he has afforded us 
only the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of probability; ſuit 


able, 1 preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity and proba- 


B tionerſhip he has been pleaſed to place us in here 


>> X 
x 


wherein, to check our oyer-confidence and preſumptidn, - 


G2 


TS en 


we might by every day's experience be made ſenſible of 
our ſhort-ſigktedneſs and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe 


whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, to ſpend | 


the days of this our . pilgrimage with induſtry and care, 
in the ſearch and following of that way, which might 
lead us to a ſtate of greater. perfeCtion,; it being highly 
rational to thirik, even were revelation ſilent in the caſe, 


that as men employ thoſe talents God has given them 


here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards at the 


cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet, and night ſhall | 


put an end to their labours. 
93. Judgment ſupplies the want of Knowledge. 
Tax faculty which God has given man to ſupply the 


want of clear and certain knowledge, in caſes where 


that cannot be had, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 
its ideas to agree or diſagree; or, which is the ſame, any 
propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a de- 
monſtrative evidence in the proofs. The mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this zudgment out of neceſſity, where de- 


monſtrative proofs and certain knowledge are nct to be 


had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſe, or 
haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain proofs are 
to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, which they are 


defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 


ſuch attention as is requiſite in a long train of gradations, 


or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly 


paſs by the proofs z and ſo, without making out the de- 


/ monſtration, determine of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas, as it were by a view of them as they 
are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, 


as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed immedi- 
ately about things, is called judgment; when about truths 


» 


delivered in words, is moſt commonly called ent or 
diffent ; which being the moſt uſual way wherein the 


mind has occaſion to employ this faculty, I ſhall under 


equivocation. 


5 


theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in our language to 


Chap. 14. e Judgment. 1 
5 4. Judgment is the preſuming things to be fo, uitb. 
: out percerving it. 4 | 
Tuus the mind has two faculties, converſant about. 
truth and falſehood. _ 355 
Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and 
is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment offany ideas. OL, . | 
Secorialy, Fudg ment, which is the putting ideas toge- 
ther, or ſeparating them from one another in the mind, 
whea their certain agreement or diſagreement is not per- 
ceived, but prefumed to be-ſo z which is as the word 
imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears. 
And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, as in reality things 
are, it is right judgment. | £55, 


4% HH OF PROBABILITY. 

FI. Probability is the Appearance of Agreement upon 
0 F 1» face Proofs. . 

4 8 demonſtration is the ſhowing the agreement or 
5 diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of 
8 one or more proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, 


and viſible connection one with another; ſo probability 
f is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an agreement or 
diſagreement, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe con- 
nection is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not 
J perceived to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part 
to be ſo, and is enough to induce the mind to judge the 

| Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. 
For example: In the demonſtration of it, a man per- 
ceives the certain immutable connection there is of 
equality between the three angles of a triangle and thoſe 
intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhow their 
equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive know- 
ledge of the agreement or diſagreement of the interme- 
diate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole ſeries 

is continued with an evidence which clearly ſhows the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equa- 
lity to two right ones: And thus he has certain knows 
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ledge that it is ſo. But another man, who never took 

the pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a ma. 

thematician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of 
a triangle to be equal to two right ones, afſents to it, i. 
receives it for true. In which cafe the foundation of 
his aſſent is the probability of the thing, the proof being 
ſuch as for the moſt part carries truth with it: the man 
on whoſe teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to af. 

firm any thing contrary to, or beſides his knowledge, 

eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take theſe ideas to agree, without knowi 
them to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in 
other caſes, or his ſuppoſed veracity in this. 

52. 1t is to ſupply the Want of Knowledge. 

Our knowledge, as has been ſhown, being very nar-. 
row, and we not happy enough to find certain truth in 
every thing which we — occaſion to conſider; moſt 
of the propofitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act 
upon, are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted know- 
ledge of their truth ; yet ſome of them border ſo near 
upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 
them, but em to them as firmly, and act, according 
to that aſſent, as reſolutely as if they were infallibly de- 


monſtrated, and that our knowledge of them was per- 


feft and certain. But there being degrees herein from 
the very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, 
quite down to improbability and unlikeneſs, even to the 
. confines of impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of afſent from 
full france and confidence, quite down to confecſure, 


W doubt, and d&jry: I ſhall come now (having, as I 


_ think, found out the bounds of human knowledge and 
certainty), in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral de- 
grees and grounds of probability, and A ent or faith. 

$ 3. Being that which makes us preſume things to be 
LL 2 ** true before we know them to be ſo. | 

; PROBABILITY is likelineſs to be true, the very notation 
of the word ſignifying ſuch a propoſition, for which 
there he arguments or proofs, to make it paſs or be re- 
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ceived for true. The entertainment the mind gives 
this ſort of propoſitions, is called belief, aſſeut, or opinion, 
which is the admitting er receiving any propoſition for 
true, upon arguments or proofs that are found to per- 
ſuade us to receive 1t as true, without certain knowledge 


that it is ſo. And herein lies the difference betaween pro-— 


bability and certainty, e and Enotoledge, that in all the 
parts of knowledge there is intuition; each immediate 
idea, each ſtep has its viſible and certain connection; in 


belief, not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſome- 


thing extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething not 


evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly 
ſhowing the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas 


that are under conſideration. | IE 
6 4- The Graunds of Probability are two ; Conformity 
with our ia Experience, or the Teftlimany of others 
ienced. 5 3 

PROBABILITY then, being to ſupply the defect of our 
knowledge, and to guide us where that fails, is always 
converſant about propoſitions, whereof we have no cer- 
tainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for 
true. The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two fol- 
lowing. | | | | 
Fiel, The conformity of any thing with our wn 
knowledge, obſervation, and experience. 


Secondly, The teſtimony of others, vouching their ob- 


ſervation and experience. In the teſtimony of others is 


to be conſidered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 
3. The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. The deſign of the au- 
thor, where it is a teſtimony out of a book cited. 
5. The conſiſtency of the parts, and circumſtances of 


the relation. 6. Contrary teſtimonies. : 


$5. In this all the Agreements, pro and con, ought t 
be examined before we come to a judgment. 
PROBABILITY wanting that intuitive evidence which in- 
fallibly determines the underſtanding, and produces cer- 
tain knowledge, the mind, if it would proceed rationally, . 
ought to examine all the grounds of probability, and ſee how 
they make more or ip jy or againſt any propoſition, . 
before it aſſents to or diflents from it; and upon a due. 
4 & Ga Wks | 
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balancing the whole, reject or receive it, with a more 

i or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the preponderancy  } 

of the greater grounds of probability on one fide or the 

bother. For example: 1 | 
If I myſelf fee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt 
bability, it is knowledge; but if another tells me he ſaw 

2 man in England in the midſt of a ſharp winter, walk 
ſupon water hardened with cold, this has ſo great con- 

formity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that! 
am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing itſelf to aſſent to 
it, unlefs ſome manifeft ſuſpicion attend the relation of 
that matter of fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one 
Þorn between the tropics, who never ſaw nor heard of 
any ſuch thing before, there the whole probability relies 
on teſtimony : And as the relators are more in number, 
and of more credit, and have no intereſt to ſpeak con- 
trary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact is like to find 
more or leſs belief. Though to a man, whoſe experi- 
eence has been always quite contrary, and has. never 
_ - heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted credit of 
7 a witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. As it hap- 
pened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertaining; the king 
of Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquiſitive after, amongſt-other things told him, 
that the water in his country would fometimes, in cold 
weather, be ſo hard, that men walked upon it, and that 
it wculd bear an elephant if he were there. To which 
the king replied, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange 
things you have told me, becauſe ] loat upon you as a ſober 
fair man, but now I am ſure you he. ; 
96. They being capable of great Variety. 

_ Upon theſe grounds depends the probability of any pro- 
poſition: And as the conformity of our knowledge, as 
the certainty of obſervations, as the frequency and con- 

ſtancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo 
is any propoſition in itſelf more or leſs probable. There 
is another, I confeſs, which though by itſelf it be no 
true ground of probability, yet is often made uſe of for 
one, by which men moſt commonly regulate their at- 
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ſent, and upon which they pin their faith more than 
any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of others:“ 
Though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to re- 
ly on, nor more likely to miſlead one; ſince there is 
much more falſehood and error among men, than truth 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions 
of others, whom we know and think well of, be a 
ground of afſent, men have reaſo to be heathens im 
Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in, Spain, Pro- 
teſtants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden, But of 
this wrong ground of aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in another place. | 


OF THE DEGREES OF ASSENT. | 


1. Our Aſent ought to be regulated by the Grounds 
EET oo oe 
HE grounds of probability we have laid down in 
the foregoing chapter; as they are the founda- 
tions on which our aſſent is built, fo are they alſo the 
meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees are, or ought to be 
regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 
rounds of probability there may be, they yet operate no 
ge on the mind, which ſearches after truth, and 
endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in 
the firſt judgment or ſearch that the mind makes. 1 
confeſs, in the opinions men have, and firmly ſtick to, 
in the world, their aſſent is not always from an actual 
view of the reaſons that at firſt prevailed with them: It 
being in many caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable memo- 
ries, to retain all the proofs, which upon a due exanfi- 
nation made them embrace that fide of the queſtion. 
It ſuffices that they have once with care and fairneſs 
ſifted the matter as far as they could; and that they 
have ſearched into all the particulars, that they could 
imagine to give any light to the queſtion 3 and with the 


beſt of their ſkill caſt up the account upon the whole 


evidence : and thus having once found, on which ſide 
| CO ne worn Ih * 
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the probability 2 to them, after as full and exact 
an inquiry, as they can make, they lay up the conclu- 
ſion in their memories, as a truth they have diſcovered; 
and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the teſti. 
mony of their memories, that this is the opinion, that 
by the prcofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a 
degree of their aſſent as they afford it. 
92. Theſe cannot*glways be actually in view, and then 
due muſt content ourſelves with the remembrance that 
woe once ſaw ground for ſuch a degree of Aſſent. 
Tims is all that the greateſt part of men are capable of 
doing, in regulating their ꝙpiniongs and judgments ; un- 
leſs a man will exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly 
in their memories all the proofs concerning any probable 
truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular de- 
_ duction of conſequences in which they have formerly 
placed or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill 
a large volume upon one {ſingle queſtion : Or elſe they 
muſt require a man, for every opinion that he embraces, 
every day to examine the proofs : both which are impoſ- 
Able. It is unavoidable, therefore, that the memory be 
relied on in the caſe, and that men be perſuaded of ſeve- 
ral opinions, whereof the proofs are not actually in their 
thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able actual. 
to recal. . Without this, the greateſt part of men wk 
be cither very ſceptics, or change every moment, and 
yield themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied 
the queſtion, offers them arguments; which, for want 
of memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
693 3. We ill conſequence of this, if our former Fudg- 
Ry LE ment avere not rightly made. 
I canNnoT but own, that men's fiching to their 
judgment, and adhering firmly to concluſions formerly 
made, is often the cauſe of great obſtinacy in error and 
miſtake. But the fault is not that they rely on their, 
memories, for what they have before well judged ; but 
becauſe they judged before they had well examined. 
May we not find a great number (not to ſay the greateſt 
' part) of men, that think they have formed right judg- 
ments of ſeveral matters, and that for no other reaſon, 
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35 
but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe ?- That ima- | 


gine themſelves to have judged right, only becauſe they 
neyer queſtioned, never examined their. own opinions ? 


Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe 


they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all men hold 
their opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs ; thoſe being ge- 
nerally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets, who 


have leaſt examined them. hat we once know,- we 


are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are 
no latent proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our 
knowledge, or bring it in doubt. But in matters of pro- 
bability, it is not in every caſe we can be ſure that we 
have all the particulars before us, that any way concern 
the queſtion ; and that there is no evidence behind, and 
yet unſeen, which may caſt the probability on the other 
fide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to prepon- 
derate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath the lei- 
ſure, patience, and means, to collect together all the 
proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he has, ſo as 
ſafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view; 
and that there is no more to be alleged for his better 
information ? And yet we are forced to determine our- 

ſelves on the one fide or other. The conduct of our 
lives, and the management of our great concerns, will 
not bear delay: for thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on 
the determination of our judgment in points wherein 
we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative know-- 


ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the 


one ſide or the other. | 
9.4. The.right uſe of it, mutual Charity and Forbear- - 
ance. ws: 

SINCE, therefore, it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of 
men, if not all, to have ſeveral opinions, without certain 
and indubitable proofs of their truths z and it carries too 
great an imputation of ignorance, lightneſs, or folly, for 
men to quit and renounce their former tenets prelently 


-upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot im- 


mediately anſwer, and ſhow the inſufficiency of: it 
would methinks become all men to maintain peage, and 


the.common offices of humanity * friendſbip, in the- 
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divenſity of opinions : ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, 
that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his 


open opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind reſigna. } 


tion to an authority, which the underſtanding of man 
_ acknowledges not. For however it may often miſtake, 
it can own no other guide but reaſon, nor blindly ſub. 
mit to the will and dictates of another. If he, you 
would bring over to your ſentiments, be one that exa- 
mines before he aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his 
leiſure to go over the account again, and recalling what 
3s out of his mind, examine all the particulars, to ſee on 
Which ſide the advantage lies: And if he will not think 
our arguments of weight enough to engage him anew 
in ſo much pains, it is but what we do often ourſelves in 
the like caſe; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if others 
ſhould preſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And 
if he be one who takes his opinions upon truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe tenets 
which time and cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his mind, that 
he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable 
cCertainty; or which he takes to be impreſſions he has 
received from GOD himſelf, or from men ſent by him ? 
How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions thus ſettled 
ſhould be given up to the arguments or authority of a 
ſtranger, or adverſary ; eſpecially if there be any ſuſpi- 
cion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails to be, 
where men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do 
well to commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and endea- 
your to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of infor- 
mation; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 
and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, 
-. and receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
Force upon them, when it is more than probable, that 
ve are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. 
For where is the man that has inconteſtable evidence of 
the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſehood of all 
he condemns z or can fay, that he has examined to the 
bottom, all his own, or other men's opinions? The ne- 
cellity of believing without knowledge, nay, often upon 


very flight grounds, in this flecting ſtate of action and 
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blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more bufy and care- 
ful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt, 
thoſe who have not thoroughly examined to the bottom 
all their own tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to pre- 
ſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that 
as truth on other men's belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the arguments of 
probability, on which they ſhould receive or reject it. 
'Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, and are 
thereby got paſt doubt in all the doctrines they profeſs, 
and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence . 
to require others to follow them: But theſe are ſo few 
in number, and find ſo little reaſon to be magiſterial in 
their opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious is to 
be expected from them: And there is reaſon to think, 
that if men were better inſtructed themſelves, they 
would be leſs impoſing on others. 1 | : 
9 5. Probability is either of Matter of Fat, or Spe- 


| | culation. 
Bur to return to the grounds of aſſent, and the ſeveral 
degrees of it: We are to take notice, that the propoſi- _ 
tions we receive upon inducements of probability are of 
tas forts ; either concerning ſome particular exiſtence, 
or, as it 1s uſually termed, matter of fact, which falling 
under obſervation, is capable of human teſtimony ; or 
elſe concerning things, which being beyond the difco- 
very of our ſenſes, are not capable of any ſuch teſti- 
mon EY Y ] þ ' : * 
"| 4 T he concurrent Experience of all other Men with 
ours, produces Aſſurance approaching to Knowledge. 
AION the frſt of theſe, viz. particular matter of 
act. 1 8 i 0 1 : ; 
Fir, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the 
conſtant obſervation-of ourſelves and others in the like 
caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent reports of all that 
mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly 
upon it, as if it were certain knowledge; and we reaſon 
and act thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were per- 
fect demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſbmen, who have 
occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in 
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England the laſt winter, or that there were ſwallows 
ſeen there in the ſummer ; I think a man could almoſt as 
little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleyen. The 
firſt therefore, and /ighe/t degree of probability, is, when 
the general conſent of all men, in all ages, as far as it 
can be known, concurs with a man's conſtant and never- 
failing experience in like caſes, to confirm the truth of 
any particular matter of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes; 
ſuch are all the ſtated conſtitutions and properties of bo- 
dies, and the regular cane of cauſes and effects in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. This we call an argu- 
ment from the nature of things themſelves. For what 
our own and other men's few. wb. obſervation has found: 
always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon 
_ conclude to be the effects of ſteady and regular cauſes, 
though they come not within the reach , our know- 
ledge. 'Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, 
and changed the colour or conſiſtency in wood or char- 
coal; that iron ſunk in water, and ſwam in quickſilver : 
theſe, and the like propoſitions about particular facts, 
being agreeable to our conſtant experience, as often as 
we have to do with theſe matters; and being generally 
ſpoke of (when mentioned by others) as things found 
conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as con- 
froverted by any body; we are put paſt doubt, that a 
relation affirming any ſuch thing to e been, or any 
predication that it will happen again in the ſame man- 
ner, is very true. Theſe probabilities rife To near to cer- 
tainty, that they govern our thoughts as abſclutely, and 
influence all our actions as fully, as the moſt evident 
demonſtration ; and in what concerns us, we make lit- 
tle or no difference between them and certain know- 
| ledge. Our belief . riſes to aſſurance. 
$7. Unqueſiionable Teftimony and Experience for the 
ME mag part produce Confidence. 
SECONDLY, The next degree of probability is, when I find 
by my own experience, and the agreement of all others 
that mention it; a thing to be for the moſt part ſo; and 
that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many and 
undoubted witnefles, v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an ac- 


8 


count of men in all ages; and my own experience, as 
far as I had an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, 
that moſt men prefer their private advantage to the pub- 
| Tic: if all hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Ti- 

berius did ſo, it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, 
our aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe itſelf to a 
of degree, which we may call confidence. 


F 8. Fair Teſtimony and the nature of the thing indi- 
J " ferent, pts ms alſo 3 8 2 
n THIRDLY, In things that happen indifferently, as that a 
i bird ſhould fly this or that way: that it ſhould thunder 
td on a man's right or left hand, c. when any particular 
d matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent teſtimony of 
1 unſuſpected witneſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoid- 
hs able. Thus, that there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rame : 
; that about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a man called 


June Ceſar ; that he was a general, and that he won a 
attle againſt another called Pompey : this, though in 
| the nature of the thing there be nothing for nor againſt 
i it, yet being related by hiſtorians of credit, and contra- 
1 dicted by no one writer, a man cannot avoid believing 
| it, and can as little doubt of it, as he does of the being 
and actions of his own acquaintance, whereof he him- 
ſelf is a witneſs. 5 | , a | ; 

99. Experiences and Teſtimonies claſhing, infinitely vary 

15 the 5 toads Prebabi "ag So 
Trvs far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability up- 
on ſuch grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, 2 — it 
naturally determines the judgment, and leaves us as little 
liberty to believe or diſbelieve, as a demonſtration does 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 
when teſtimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of hiſtory and witneſſes claſn with the ordinary 
courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
diligence, attention, and exactneſs is required, to form 
a right judgment, and to proportion the aſſent to the 
different evidence and probability of the thing; which 
riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of 
credibility, viz. common obſervation in like caſes, and 
particular teſtimonies in that particular inſtance, fayour 
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or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great variety of | 
contrary obſervations, circumſtances, reports, different 
qualifications, tempers, deſigns, overſights, &c. of the 
reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe rules 
the various degrees wherein men give their aſſent. This 
only may be ſaid in general, that as the arguments and s 
Yroofs pro and con, upon due examination, nicely weigh. 
ing every particular circumſtance, ſhall to any one ap- 
pear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, to preponderate on either ſide; fo they are fitted 
to produce in the mind ſuch different entertainment, 
as we call belief, conjecture, guels, doubt, wavering; 
diſtruſt, diſtelief, &c. e 9 8 
{$ 10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the farther removed, the 
A leſs their Prof 
Tuts is what concerns 2//ent in matters wherein teſti. 
mony is made uſe of: concerning which, I think, it 
may not be amiſs to take notice of a rule obſerved in the 
law of England, which 1s, that though the atteſted co- 
| py of record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ne- 
ver ſo well atteſted, and by never ſo credible witneſſes, 
will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. This is 
ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the 
hm and caution to be uſed in our inquiry after mate- 
rial truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed 
it. This practice, if it be allowable in the deciſions of 
right and wrong, carries this obſervation along with it, 
viz. That any 1 the farther off it is from the 
original truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The be- 
ing and exiſtence of the thing itſelf, is what I call the 
original truth. A credible man vouching his knowledge 
ol it, is a good proof; but if another equally credible do 
- witneſs it from his report, the teſtimony is weaker; and 
WW Aa third that atteſts the hearſay of an hearſay, is yet 
leſs conſiderable. So that in traditional truths, each re- 
move weakens the force of the proof; and the more hands 
ſtzjhe tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the leſs 
(OV ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, becauſe I find 
amongſt ſome men the quite contrary” commonly prac- 
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tiſed, who look on opinions to gain force by growing 
older: and whit a thouſand years ſince would not, to a 
rational man, contemporary with the firſt voucher, have 
appeared at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond 
all queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, 
faid it one after another. Upon this ground, propoſi- 
tions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt be- 
inning, come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs 
for authentic truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved 
little credit from the mouths of their firſt authors, are 
thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as un- 
deniable. Yut Hiſtory is of * bs; 
| 11. Yet Hiftory is of great uſe. 
T wovLD 25 be thought dae to ellen the credit and 
uſe of hiftory : it is all the light we have in many caſes, 
and we receive from it a great part of the uſeful truths 
we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. - But this 
truth itſelf forces me to ſay, that no probability can ariſe 
higher than its firſt original. What has no other evi- 
dence than the ſingle teftimony of one only witneſs, muſt 
ftand or fall by his only teſtimony, whether good, bad, - 
or indifferent; and though cited afterwards by hundreds 
of others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any 
ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 
Intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, and a 
thouſand odd reafons, or capricios men's minds are act- 
cd by (impoſſible to be diſcovered), may make one man 
quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He that 
has but ever fo little examined the citations of writers, 
cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deferve, 
where the originals are wanting, and conſequently how 
much leſs quotations of quotations can be relied on. 
This is certain, that what in one age was affirmed upon 
Tight grounds, can never after come to be more valid in 
future ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
ſtill it is from the original, the leſs valid it is, and has al- 
ways leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that᷑ laſt 
made uſe of it, than in his from whom he received it. 
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| $12. In things which Senſe cannot conjider, Analogy i 
the great Rule of Probability. : 
Tu probabilities we have hitherto mentioned are only 
ſuch as concern matter of fact, and ſuch things as are 
capable of obſervation and teſtimony. There remains 
that other ſort, concerning which men entertain opinions 

with variety of aſſent, though the hingt be ſuch, tha 
falling not under the reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of 
teſtimony. Such are, 1. The exiſtence, nature, and ope- 
. rations of finite immaterial beings without us; as ſpi- 
. rits, angels, devils, c. or the exiſtence of material be- 
ings; which either for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, or 
remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take notice of, as 
whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent in- 
| habitants in the planets, and other manſions of the vaſt 
univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation in 
molt parts of the works of nature: wherein, though we 

_ fee the fenfible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, 

and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We ſee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move; the loadſtone dtaws iron; and the parts of 

a candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give 
us both light and heat. Theſe and the like effects we 
ſee and know; but the cauſes that operate, and the man- 
ner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, and proba- 
bly conjecture. For theſe and the like coming not with- 
in the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be examined by 
them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can 
appear more or leſs probable, only as they more or 
leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in our minds, and 
as they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge 

and obfervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the only 
help we have, and it is * that alone we draw all our 
grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the bare 
rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another pro- 
duces heat, and very often fire itſelf, we have reaſon to 
think, that what we call heat and fire, conſiſts in a vio- 
lent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the 
burning matter: obſerving likewiſe that the different re- 
fractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the dif- 
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* W ferent appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the 
5 different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of ſeve- 
ral bodies, as of velvet, watered falk, &c. does the like, 
we think it probable that the colour and ſhining of bo- 
dies is in them nothing but the different arrangement 
and refraction of their minute and inſenſible parts. 
Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that fall under 
human obſervation, that there is a gradual connection of 
one with another, without any great or diſcernible gaps 
between, in all that great variety of things we ſee in the 
world, which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the 
ſeveral ranks of beings, it 1s not al to diſcover the 
bounds betwixt them; we have reaſon to be perſuaded, 
that by ſuch gentle ſteps things aſcend upwards in de- 
grees of perfection. It is a hard matter to ſay where 
ſenſible and rational begin, and where inſenſible and ir- 
rational end: and who is there quick- ſighted enough to 
determine preciſely which is the loweſt ſpecies of livin 
things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no life? 
Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 
as the quantity does in a regular cone; where though 
there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the dia- 
meter at a remote diſtance, yet the difference between 
the upper and under, where they touch one another, is 
hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great: 
between ſome men and ſome animals: but if. we will 
compare the underſtanding and abilities of ſome men and 
| ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, that it will 
de hard to ſay, that that of the man is either clearer-or 
larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle de- 
ſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that are 
beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it probable, 
that it is ſo alſo in things above us and our obſervation 
and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, ex- 

_ celling us in ſeveral degrees of perfection, aſcending up- 
wards towards the infinite perfection of the Creator, by 
gentle ſteps and differences, that are every one at no 
great diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of proba- 
bility, which is the beſt conduct of rational experiments, 
and the riſe of hypotheſes, has alſo its uſe and influence 
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and a wary reaſoning from analogy, leads us often into 
the diſcovery of truths and uſeful nnn which 


164 


; would otherwiſe-he concealed. 


$ 13. One Caſe where contrary Experience Mens 5 nat 
| the Teſtimony. | 


| Taoucs che common experience and the ordinary courſe 


of things have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of 
men, to make T hr ive or refuſe credit to any thing pro- 
f, yet there is one caſe, wherein the 
ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſti- 
mony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural events 
are ſuitable to ends aimed at by him, who has the power 
to change the courſe of nature, there, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how | 
much the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary | 
obſervation. This is the proper caſe of miracles, which, 
well atteſted, do not only find credit themſelyes, but give 
it alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. 
9 4. The bare T eftimony of Revelation is the bighet 
Certainiy. ö 


7 ois thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, thine is one 


tion from GOD be true. 


ſort of propoſitions that challenge the higheſt egree of 
our aſſent upon bare teſtimony, whether the thing pro- 


poſed agree or diſagree with common experience, and 


the ordinary courſe of things, or no. The reaſon where- 
of is, becauſe the teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot 


deceive nor be deceived, and that is of GOD himſelf. 


This carries with it aſſurance beyond doubt, evidence be- 
yond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, re- 
velation; and our aſſent to it, faith: which as abſolutely 
determines our minds, and as perfectly excludes all wa- 
vering, as our knowledge itſelf; and we may as well 
doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any revela- 
So that faith 1s a ſettled and 
ſure principle of aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no man- 
ner of room for doubt or heſitation. Only we muſt be 


ſure that it be a divine revelation, and that we under- 


ſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the 
extravagancy of enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong 
prineiples, if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not 
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divine revelation. And therefore in thoſe caſes our aſ- 


| ſent can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its 


being a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the 
expreſſions. it is delivered in. If the evidence of its be- 
ing a revelation, or that this is its true ſenſe be only on 
probable proofs, our aſſent can reach no higher than 
aſſurance or diſhdence, ariſing from the more or leſs 
apparent probability of the proofs. But of faith, and 
the precedeney it ought to have before other arguments 
of perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat 
of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to 
reaſon 3 though in truth it be nothing elſe but an aàſſent 
founded on the higheſt reaſon. 1 


CHAP. XVII. 
OF REASON. | 
| $1. Parious Significations of the word Reaſon. 
HE word reaſon, in the Engliſi language, has di 
1 ferent fignifications: ſometimes it is taken for true 


and clear hangs 495 ; ſometimes for clear and fair de- 
ductions from thoſe principles; and ſometimes for the 


cauſe, and particularly the final cauſe. But the conſi- 


deration I ſhall have of it here, is in a fignification 
different from all theſe © and that is, as it ſtands for a 
faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. e 
9 2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 
Ir general knowledge, as has been ſhown, conſiſts in a 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
Tdeas ; and the knowledge of the exiſtence of all things 
without us (except only. of a GOD, whoſe exiſtence 


every man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- 


ſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our ſenſes : 
what room then is there for the exerciſe of any other fa- 
culty, but outward ſenſe and inward perception? What 


need is there of reaſon ? Very much; both for the en- 
largement of our knowledge, and regulating our aſſent: 
for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, and 1s 
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neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual facul- 
j ties, and indeed contains two of them, viz. fagacity and 


i | illation. By the one, it finds out; and by the other, it 
ſo orders the intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what con- 
„ nection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
li extremes are held together; and thereby, as it were, to 


draw into view the truth ſought for, which 1s that we 
call illation or inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the 
ption of the connection there is between the ideas, 
in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes 
to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of 
any two ideas as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at 
knowledge; or their ꝑrobable connection, on which it 
ves or withholds its aſſent, as in opinion. Senſe and 
intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt part 
of our knowledge depends upon deduCtions and interme- 
diate ideas: and ir thofe caſes, where we are fain to 
ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take propo- 
ſitions for true, without being certain they are ſo, we 
have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the fa- 
culty which finds out the means, and rightly applies 
them to diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in 
the other, is that which we call reaſon. For as reaſon 
perceives the neceſſary and indubitable connection of all 
the ideas or proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any de- 
monſtration that produces knowledge, fo it likewiſe per- 
ceives the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs 
one to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe, to which it 
will think aſſent due. This is the loweſt degree of that 
which can be truly called reaſon. For where the mind 
does not perceive. this probable connection, where it 
does not diſcern whether there be any ſuch connection 
or no, there men's opinions are not the product of 
judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but the effects 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at all adven- 
- tures, without choice, and without direction. 
e 7 6 3. Its four Parts. 
So that we may in reaſon. conſider theſe four degrees: 
the firſt and higheſt, is the diſcovering and finding out 
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of proofs; the ſecond, the regular and methodical diſ- 


poſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit or- 


der, to make their connection and force be plainly and 


eaſily perceived; the third is, the perceiving their con- 


nection; and the fourth, a making a right concluſion. 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any mathema- 
tical demonſtration ; it being one thing to perceive the 
connection of each part, as the demonſtration is made 
by another; another to perceive the dependence of the 
concluſion on all the parts; a third, to make out a de- 
monſtration clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething 
different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe in- 
termediate ideas or oo by which it is made. 

4. Syllagiſim not the great Inſtrument of Reaſon. 
1. 18 TT thing ops. kh I wal debe to be 
conſidered concerning reaſon ; and that is, whether /yt- 
bogiſm, as is generally thought, be the proper inſtrument 
of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this faculty. 
The cauſes I have to doubt are theſe: 8 

Firſt, Becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon, but in one 
only, of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to 


ſhow the connection of the proofs in any one inſtance, 


and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the 
mind can perceive ſuch connection where it really is, as 
eaſily, nay perhaps better, without it. 


If we will obſerve the actings of our own minds, we 
ſnall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt when we on- 


ly obſerve the conneCtion of the proof, without redu- 
cing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And there- 
fore we may take notice, that there are many men that 
reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how 
to make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many parts 
of Afia and America, will find men reaſon there per- 
haps as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a 


giſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is 
made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a fallacy hid in a 


rhetorical flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth 


period : and ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit 
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2 nor can reduce any one argument to thoſe 
forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes ſyllo- 


168 


number who do any more than believe that 


| Of Reaſon. Book IV. 
and good language, ſhow it in its naked deformity. But 


the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe, it 


ſhows, by the artificial form it is put into, only to thoſe 


who have thoroughly ſtudied mode and figure, and have 


ſo examined the many ways that three propoſitions may 
be put together, as to know which of them does cer. 
tainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far con- 


ſidered yllagiſin, as to ſee the reaſon why in three pro- 


ofitions laid together in one form, the concluſion will 
be certainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; 1 
nt are certain of the concluſions, they draw from 
the premiſes in the allowed modes and figures. But they 
who have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are not 
ſure by virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly 
follows from the premiſes ; they only take it to be ſo by 
an implicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in 


_ thoſe forms of argumentation ; but this is ſtill but be- 
. lieving, not being certain. Now if, of all mankind, 


thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms are extremely few in 
compariſon of thoſe who cannot ; and if of thoſe few 
who have been taught logic, there is but a very ſmall 
x llogiſms 
in the allowed modes and figures do conclude right, with- 
out knowing certainly that they do ſo; if ſyllogiſms 
muſt be taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon 
and means of knowledge, it will follow, that before 
Ariſtotle there was not one man that did or could know | 
any thing by reaſon; and that ſince the invention of ſyl- 
logiſms, there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. | 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ari/totle to 
make them rational, i. e. thoſe few of them that he 
could get ſo to examine the grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to 


ſee, that in above threeſcore ways that three . 


may be laid together, there are but about fourteen, 


wherein one may be ſure that the concluſion is right, 


and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the con- 
cluſion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 


more bountiful to mankind than ſo. He has given them, 
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But a mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in 

it methods of ſyllogizing: The underſtanding is not 

"ole taught to reafon by t eſe rules; it has a native fa- 

ave culty to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its 

nay ideas, and can range them right, without any ſuch 

cr. perplexing repetitions. I ſay not this any way to 

hat lefſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the great- 

on- WM <c| men amongſt the ancients; whoſe large views, 

ro- acuteneſs and penetration of thought, and ſtrength of 

vil W judgment, few have equalled : And who in this very 

3.1 myention of forms of argumentation, wherein the con- 
cluſion may be ſhown to be rightly inferred, did great 
ſervice againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny p 


any thing. And I readily own, that all right reaſon- 
ing may be reduced to his forms of ſyllogiſm. But 
yet I think, without any diminution to him, I may 
truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way —_ 
of reaſoning, för the leading of thoſe into truth who 
are willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt uſe 

they may of their reaſon, for the attainment of know- _ 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome | 
forms to be concluſive, and others not, not by the 
forms themſelves, ' but by the original way of know- 
ledge, i. e. by the viſible agreement of zdeas. Tell 

a country gentlewoman that the · wind is fouth-weſt, 

and the weather lowering, and like to rain, and ſhe 

will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſafe for. her to go 
abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after à fever: ſhe 
clearly ſees the probable connection of all theſe, viz. | 
ſouth-weſt wind, and clouds, rain, wetting, taking 
cold, relapſe, and danger of death, without tying them 
together in thoſe artificial and cumberſome fetters of 
ſeveral ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder the mind, 
which proceeds from one part to another.quicker and 
clearer without them ; and the probability which ſhe 
eaſily perceives in things thus in their native ſtate 
would be quite loſt,” if this argument were managed 
learnedly, and propoſed in mode and figure. © For it 
very often confounds the connection: And, I think, 1 
every one will perceive in mathematical demonſtra-ꝛ 
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tions, that the knowledge gained thereby comes ſhort. ! 
eſt and cleareſt without ſyllogiſmʒ. I 
Inference is looked on as the great act of the ra- 
tional faculty, and ſo it is when it is rightly made: 
but the mind, either very defirous to enlarge its know. 
ledge, or. very apt to favour the ſentiments it has once 
imbibed, is very forward to make inferences, and 
therefore often makes too much haſte before it per. 
ceives the connection of the ideas that muſt hold the 
extremes together. _ F 
To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propoſi- 
tion laid down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. 


to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two ideas of 
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the inferred propoſition, v. g. Let this be the propoſi- 
tion laid down, men ſball be puniſhed in another world, 
and from thence be inferred this other, then men can de. 
termine themſelves. The queſtion now is to know whe- 
ther the mind has made this inference right or no; if it 
has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, and 
taking a view of the connection of them, placed in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a 
right inference. If it has done it without ſuch a 
view, it has not ſo much made an inference, that will 
hold, or an inference of right reaſon, -as' ſhowing a 
willingneſs to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. .. But 
in neither caſe is it /j/logi/m that diſcoyered thoſe 
ideas, or ſhowed the connection of them, for they muſt 
be both found out, and the connection every where 
perceived, before iy can rationally be made uſe 
of in /p/logi/ſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, 
Without conſidering: what connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhown by it, 
will do well enough in a /y/logi/m, and may be taken 
at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove any con- 
cluſion. But this nobody will ſay, begauſe it is by 
virtue of the perceived agreement of the intermediate 
dea with the extremes, that the extremes are conelud- 
ed to agree; and therefore each intermediate idea muſt 
be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath a viſible connec- 


Son with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe there - 
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te by.the concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in: for 
1 wherever any link of the chain is looſe, and without 
ra- connection, there the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and 


de it hath no force to infer or draw in any thing. In 
We the inſtance above-mentioned, what is it ſhows the 
ice force of the inference, and conſequently tlie reaſon- 
nd ableneſs of it, but a view of the connection of all the 
er- intermediate ideas that draw in the concluſion, or pro- 


he poſition referred? v. g. Men ſball be puniſhed, — God 
| the pumſher,—juſt puniſhment, —the puniſhed guilty, — 
could have done otherwiſe, Freedom, —ſelf-determina- 
tion: By which chain of ideas thus viſibly linked to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing 
on each fide with thoſe two it is immediately placed 
between, the ideas of men and ſelf-determination ap- 
pear to be connected, i. e. this propoſition, men can de- 
termine themſelves is drawn in, or inferred from this, 
| that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other world. For 
here mind ſeeing the connection there is between the 
idea of men's puniſhment in the other ⁊varld, and the idea 
of God puniſhing ; between quſtice of puniſhment and 
guilt ; between guilt and a power to do otherawiſe ; be- 
tween a power to do otherwiſe and freedom, and be- 
tween freedom and /elf-determination ; fees the conne 
tion between men and /elf-determination. . lt; 
Now I aſk whether the connection of the extremes 
be not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural diſs 
poſition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and jumble 
of five or ſix Hyllagiſmc. I muſt beg pardon for call- 
ing it jumble, till ſomebody ſhall put theſe ideas into 
© i 'fo many /jlhogiſms, and then ſay, that they are leſs 


5 jumbled, and their connection more viſible, when they 
n are tranſpoſed and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater 


length in artificial forms; than in that ſhort natural 
7 plain order they are laid down in here, wherein every 
1 one may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before 
they can be put into a train of Hllggiſins. For the 
t natural order of the connecting idea, muſt direct the 
; order of the fyllogi/ms, and a man muſt ſee the con- 
a nection of each intermediate 8 22 thoſe that it 
: | 4 ; 
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two it has equally, whenever they are laid together in 
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made, neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not 


logicians will ſee the force of the argumentation, i.. 


the connection of the extremes, one jot the better, 
{For thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing the 
true forms of //logiſm, nor the reaſons of them, can. 
not know Shicher they are made in right and conelu- 
ſive modes and figures or no, and ſo are not at all help- 
ed by the forms they are put into; though by them 
the natural order, wherein the mind could judge of 


their reſpective connection, being diſturbed, renders 
the illation much more uncertain than without them.] 
And as for logicians themſelves, they ſee the connec- 
tion of each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands be. 
tween (on which the force of the inference depends), 


as well before as after the Hllagiſin is made, or elle 
they do not ſee it at all. For a Hyllogiſin neither 
ſhows nor ſtrengthens the connection of any two idea. 
immediately put together, but only by the -connec- 
tion ſeen in them, ſhows what connection the ex- 


tremes have one with another. But what connec- 
tion the intermediate has with either of the extremes 
in that ſyllogiſm, that no ſyllogiſm does or can ſhow. 


That the mind only doth or can perceive, as they ſtand 


. 


there in that jurta- pgſtion only by its own view, to 


- which the ſyllogiſtical form it happens to be in gives 
no help or light at all; it only ſhows, that if the inter- 


mediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides imme- 


diately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as 
they are called extremes, do certainly agree, and there. 
fore the immediate connection of each idea to that 


which it is applied to on each ſide, on which the force 
of the reaſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as af- 
ter the ſyllagiſin is made, or elſe he that makes the 
ſyllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has been 


already obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or the per- 


ceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of them 
laid together in a jurta- pgſition: which view of any 
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connects, before he can with reaſon make uſe of it 
in a fyllogiſm. And when all thoſe ſyllogiſms are 


any- propoſition,: whether that propoſition be placed 
25 2 major, or a minor, in a fyllogiſm or no 
Of what uſe then are /y/logi/ms ? I anſwer, Their 
chief and main ufe is in the ſchools,” where men are 
allowed without ſhame to deny the agreement of ideas 
that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the ſchools to- 
thoſe who front thence have learned without ſname 


to deny the connection of idear, which even to them- 


ſelves is viſible. But to an ingenious ſearcher af- 

ter truth, who has no other aim but to find it, there 
is no need of any ſuch form to force the allowing of- 
the inference: the truth and reaſonableneſs of it is 
better ſeen in ranging of the ideas in a ſimple and. 
plain order: And hence it is, that men, in their own-- 
inquiries after truth, never uſe Hillagiſins to convince 
themſelves, Cor in teaching others to inſtruct willing 


learners. ] Becauſe, before they can put them into a 


/yllogiſm, they muſt ſee the connection that is between 
the intermediate idea and the two other ideat it is ſet 
between and applied to, to ſhow their agreement; and 
when they ſee that, they ſee whether the -inference- - 
be good or no, and ſo Hyllagiſin comes too late to ſet- 
tle it, For to make ule again of the former inſtance, . 
I aſk whether the mind, conſidering the idea of juſtice, 
placed as an intermediate idea between the puniſbment. 
of men, and the guilt of the puniſhed (and, till it 

does fo confider it, the mind cannot make uſe of it 
as a medius terminus); does not as plainly ſee the force 

and ſtrength of the inference, as when it is formed 
into ſyllogiſm ? To ſhow it in a very plain and eaſy - 
example; let animal be the intermediate idea or me- 
dius terminus that the mind makes uſe of to ſhow the 

connection of homo and vivens: I aſk whether the 

mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that con- 


nection in the ſimple and proper poſition of the con- 


necting idea in the middle; thus, 
Hm ni ̊ - uvivens, | 
than in this perplexed one 
Anima. n e 
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which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllogiſm, to 
ſhow the connection between homo and vivens by the 
intervention of animal. 2 33 | 
Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, 
even to the lovers of truth, to ſhow them the fallacies 
that are often concealed in florid, witty or involved 
diſcourſes. But that is a miſtake, will appear, if we 
conſider, that the reaſon why ſometimes men who fin. 
cerely aim at truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, 
and as they are called rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that 
their fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphori. 
cal repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do not 
eaſily perceive what are the true ideas, upon which 
the inference depends: Now to ſhow ſuch men the 
weakneſs of ſuch an argumentation, there needs no 
more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous ideas, which 
blended and confounded with thoſe on which the in- 
ference depends, ſeem to ſhow a connection where 
there is none, or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of 
the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on 
which the. force of the argumentation depends, in 
their due order, in which poſition the — taking a 
view of them, ſees what connection they have, and ſo 
is able to judge of the inference, without any need of 
_ a-ſyllogiſm at all. n | 
I grant that mode and figure is commonly made uſe in 
ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the incoherence of ſuch 
looſe diſcourſes were wholly owifg to the ſyllogiſtical 
form; and ſo I myſelf formerly thought, till upon a 
ſtricter examination I now find, that laying the inter- 
mediate ideas naked in their due order, ſhows the in- 
coherence of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm; 
not only as ſubjecting each link of the chain, to the 
immediate view of the mind in its proper place, where, 
by its connection is beſt obſerved; wok alſo becauſe 
fyllogiſm ſhows the incoherence only to thoſe (who 
are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 
mode and figure, and the reaſon upon which thoſe 
forms are eſtabliſhed : whereas a due and orderly 
placing of the ideas, upon which the inference is made, 
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makes every one, whether logician or not logician, 
who underſtands the terms, and hath the faculty to 
rceive the agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas 
without which, in or out of ſyllogiſm, he cannot 
perceive the ſtrength or n coherence or in- 
coherence of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of connection 
in the argumentation, and the abſurdity of the infer- 
ence. OS: = 8 
And thus I have known a man unſkilful in ſyllo- 


giſm, who at firſt hearing could perceive the weakneſs 


and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible _ 
diſcourſe, wherewith others better ſkilled in Dan 


have been miſled. ' And I believe there are few of my 


readers who do not know ſuch. And indeed if it 
were not ſo, the debates of moſt princes councils, and 
the buſineſs of aſſemblies would be in danger to be 
miſmanaged, fince thoſe who are relied upon, and 

have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always 
ſuch, who have the good luck to be perfectly know- 
ing in the forms of Hllogiſin, or expert in mode 
and figure. And if ſyllogiſm were the only, or ſo. 
much as the ſureſt way to detect the fallacies of arti- 
ficial diſcourſes ; I do not think that all mankind, even 
princes in matters that concern their crowns and dig- 
nities, are ſo much in love with falſehood and miſtake, 


that they would every where have neglected to bring 


ſyllogiſm into the debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in affairs of con- 
ſequence; a plain evidence to me, that men of parts 
and penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at their 
eaſe, but were to act according to the reſult of their 


debates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their 


heads and fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtic forms were 


of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt both 


the one and the other might be ſhown, and better 
ſhown without them, to thoſe who would not refuſe 
to ſee what was viſibly ſhown them. | 
Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt 
whether ſyllogiſm be the only proper inſtrument of 
reaſon in the erz of math, is, that of whatever 
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uſe mods and figure is pretended to be in the laying 
open of fallacy (which has been above conſidered), ! 
thoſe ſcholaſtic forms of diſcourſe-are not leſs liable ta 
fallacies than the plainer ways of argumentation : and 
for this I appeal to common obſervation, which hag 
always found theſe artificial methods of reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to in- 
ſtruct and inform the underſtanding. And hence it 
is, that men even when they are baffled and ſilenced 
in this ſcholaſtic way, are ſeldom or never convinced, 
and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide: they 
perhaps acknowledge their adverſary to be the more 
{kilful diſputant; but reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of 
the truth on their ſide ; and go away, worſted az 
they are, with the ſame opinion they brought with 
them; which they could not do, if this way of 
_. argumentation carried - light and conviction with 
it, and made men ſee where the truth lay. And 
therefore ſyllogiſm has been thought more proper for 
the attaining victory in diſpute, than for the diſeovery 
or confirmation of truth in fair inquiries. And if it 
- . be certain, that fallacy can be couched-in ſyllogiſms, 
as it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and 
not ſyllogiſm that muſt diſcover them. 
I have had experience how, ready. ſome men are, 
- when all the uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe 
to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for 
laying it wholly afide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and 
groundleſs imputations, I tell them, that I am not for 
taking away any helps to the underſtanding, in the at- 
wi -tainment of knowledge. And if men ſkilled in, and 
uſed to ſyllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon 
in the diſcovery of truth, T think they ought to make 
_ uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould 
not aſcribe more to theſe forms than belpngs to them, 
and think that men have no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe 
of their reaſoning faculty without them. Some eyes 
Want ſpectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly: 
but let not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay, nobody 
can ſee clearly without them: thoſe who do ſo will be 
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beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit 
nature. Reaſon, by its own netration, where it is 


ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer | 
without Hege If uſe of thoſe ſpectacles has ſo 
| fight, that it cannot without them ſee 
conſequences or inconſequences in argumentation, I. 
am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. 
Every one knows what beſt fits his own: ſight. But 
let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe 


dimmed its 


not juſt the ſame helps that he finds a need of. 


$5. Helps little in Demonſtration, leſs in Probabi- 


lity. 


Bur however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly. - 
ſay, it is of far leſs, or no we at all in probabilities. 


For the aſſent there, being to be determined by-the- 


preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the proofs, 


with all circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo un- 
fit to aſſiſt the mind in that, as eim 3 which run- 
ning away with one aſſumed probability, or one to- 
pical argument, purſues that, till it has led the mind 
quite out of ſight of the thing under conſideration; 


and forcing it upon ſome remote difficulty, holds it 


faſt there, entangled perhaps, and as it were manacled 
in the chains of ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the 
liberty, much leſs affording it the helps requiſite to 


ſhow on which fide, all things conſidered, is the great- 


er probability. 


6 6. Serves not to increaſe our Knowledge, but fence © 


Bur let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in con- 
vincing men of their errors and miſtakes. (and yet I 
would fain fee the man that was forced qut of his 
opinion by dint of /jllogi/m) ; yet ſtill it fails gur rea- 


/on in that part, which, if not its higheſt perfection, 
is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, and that which we 
molt need its help in; and that is, the finding out of 

' proofs, and making neu diſcoveries. The rules of . 


logiſm ſerve not to furniſh the mind with thoſe inter- 
mediate. ideas that may ſhow the connection of remote 
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ones. This way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, | 
but is the art of marſhalling and ranging the old ones 
we have already. The 47th propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid is very true; but the diſcovery of it, 
I think, not owing to any rules, of common logic, 
A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllo- 
giſtically. So that /llogi/m comes after knowledge, 
and then a man has little or no need of it. But it is 
chiefly by the finding out thoſe idea that ſhow the 


connection of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of know. 


ledge is increaſed, and that uſeful arts and ſciences are 
advanced. Sylhgiſm at beſt is but the art of fencing 
with the little knowledge we have, without making 
any addition to it. And if a man ſhould employ his 
_ reaſon all this way, he Wil not do much otherwiſe 
than he, who having got ſome iron out of the bowels 
of the earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into ſwords, 
and put into his ſervants hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the king of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he 
had brought to light but little of that treaſure that 
lay ſo long hid in dark entrails of America. And 
Jam apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the 
force of his reaſon only in brandiſhing of }y/logi/ms, 
will diſcover very little of that maſs of knowledge 
which lies yet concealed in the ſecret reeeſſes of na- 
ture, and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtic rea- 
Jon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way 
to, and add to the common ſtock of mankind, rather 
than any ſcholaſtic proceeding by the ſtrict rules of 
mode and figure WET | 
2s 97. Other Helps ſhould be fought © 
I DovBT not, nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be 
found to aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and 
*tais the judicious Hooker encourages me to ſay, who 
in his Ecel. Pol. Il. 1. f 6. ſpeaks thus: / there 
 mught be added the right helps of true art and learning 
 {wuhich belps, I muſt plainly, confeſs, this age of the. 
world carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither 
much know, nor generally regard , there would un- 
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 doubtedly be almeſ8 at much difference in maturity of 
ö . 9 therewith 3 and that 4 
now mer are, as between men that are now, and inno- 
cent. I do not pretend to have found or diſcovered 
here any of thoſe right helps of art, this great man of 
deep thought mentions ; but this is plain, that /y//s- 
giſm, and the logic now in uſe, which were as well 
known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. 
It is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſome- 
thing out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new 
and unborrowed, I ſhall have given an occafron- to 
others to caſt about for new diſcoveries, and to ſeek 
in their own. thoughts for thoſe right helps F art, 
which will fcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who fer- 
vilely confine themſelves to the rules and dictates of 
others. For beaten tracts lead theſe ſort of cattle (as 
an obſerving Roman calls them), whoſe thoughts reach 
only to imitation, nn quo eundum eff, fed que itur. 
But I can be bold to ſay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome men of that, ſtrength of judgment, and 
largeneſs of comprehenfion, that if they would employ 
their thoughts on this ſubject, could open new and 


undiſcovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 


6 8. We reaſon about Particulars. _ | 
HaAviNG here had an occaſion to ſpeak of /y/logi/tn in 
general, and the uſe of it in reaſoning, and 2 im- 
provement of our knowledge; it is fit, before I leave 
this ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in 
the rules of fllogi/m, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical reaſon- 
ing can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, 


one general propoſition in it. As if we could not rea- 


fon, and have knowledge about particulars - whereas in 
truth, the matter rightly conſidered, the immediate 
object of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing 


but particulars, Every man's reaſoning and know- 


ledge is only about the ideas exiſting in his own: mind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particularl exiſt- 
ences; and our knowledge and reaſoning about other 
things, is only as they correſpond with thoſe our par- 
ticular rdeas. 80 that the , of the agree - 
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ment or diſagreement of our particular ideas, is the 


whole and utmoſt of all our knowledge. Univerſality 
is but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, that 


the particular idæat about which it is, are ſuch, ag 
more than one particular thing can correſpond with, 


and be repreſented by. But the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, and con- 
ſequently our knowledge, is equally clear and certain, 


whether either, or 


, or neither of [thoſe ideas, be 


capable of repreſenting more real beings than one, or 
no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about ſyl. 
logiſm, before I leave it, viz. May one not, upon juſt 

ground, inquire whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, 
is that which in reaſon it ought to have ? For the ne- 


. dius terminus being to join the extremes, i. e. the in- 


termediate ideat, by its intervention, to ſhow the 


a 


ment or diſagreement of the two in queſtion, 
would not the poſition of the medius terminus be more 
natural, and ſhow the agreement or diſagreement of 


the extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in 
the middle between them? Which might be eaſily 
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done by tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and making the 
medius terminus the predicate of the firſt, and the ſub · 
| jet of the ſecond. As thus 


Qumis homo oft animal, 
1 Omne animal eft vivens, ' < | |, 


Ergo omnis homo eft vivens, © © 


1 Omne corpus {ft extenſum et folidum, Baby - 
Mullum extenſum et ſolidum ęſt pura extenſio, 
= oh R „ 


1 I need not trouble my reader with inſtances in /j//o- 
%, whoſe conclufions are particular. The ſame 
1 reaſon holds for the ſame form in them, as well as in 
the general. wet 55 
N 89. 1. Reaſon fails us for want Ideas. 
SR - RE480N, though it penetrates into the depths of the 
en and carth, clevates our thoughts as high as the 


- 


Chap. 17. of Reaſon. oh 
ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces and large - 


rooms of this mighty fabric, yet it comes far ſhort f 
the real extent of even corporeal being; and there are 
many inſtances wherein it fails us : as. 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where. our ideas fail. It 
neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they 
do. And therefore, whereyer.,we have no ideas, our 
reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our reckon- 
ing: and if, at any time, we. reaſon about words, 
which do not ſtand for any ideas, it is only about thoſe 
ſounds; and ig ¼-[8—8- 
( 10. 2. Berauſe of obſcure and imperfect Ideas. 
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SECONDLY, Our reaſon is often puzzled and at a loſs, 


becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, or imperfection of the 
ou 4 — ; 101 there we _ involved 
in difficulties and © contradictions. - Thus not having 
any perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor 
of — we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of 
matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtinct ideas of 
number, our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextri- 
cable difficulties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved 
in any contradictions about them. Thus, we having 
but imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, 
and of the beginning of motion or thought, how the 
mind produces either of them in us, and much im- 
„ yet, of the operation of God, run into great 
difficulties about the free created agents, which reaſon 
cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 
g 11. 3. For want of intermediate Ideas. 
THIRDLY, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it 
perceives not thoſe ideas, which could ferve to ſhow the 
certain or probable agreement or diſagreement of- any 
_ tao otber ideas: and in this, ſome men's faculties far 
outgo others, Till algebra, that great inſtrument and 
inſtance of human ſagacity, was 7 ea men, with 
amazement, looked on ſeveral: of the demonſtrations 
of ancient mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear 
to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe proofs to be ſome- 
thing , 888 
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$12. 4 - Becauſe of + wrong Principhes, 


- FoURTHET, The. mind, by proceeding upon 


\ 


ciples, is often engaged in abſurdities and = — 
brought into ſtraits and contradictions, with know. 
how to free itſelf: and in that caſe it is in vain to 


implore the help of reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
falſehood, and reject the influence of thoſe wrong prin. | 


ciples. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the difficulties 
which the building upon falfe foundations brings a 
man into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him 
the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities. 

$ 13- 5. Becauſe 1 Terms. 


FrerTarr, As obſcure and imperfect ideas often in- 


volve our reaſon, ſo, upon the ſame ground, do dubi- 
arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle men, 


reaſon, and bring them to a non- plus. But theſe two 


latter are our fault, and not the fault of reafon. But 

yet the confequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious, 

and the perplexities or errors they fill men 5 minds 
with are every where obſervable. 

F 14. Our highs eff Degree of X nowleage io intuitive, 
out Reaſoning. | 

Sun of the ideas that are in the mind, are * there, 


that they can be by themſelves immediately compared 
one with another: and in theſe the fc is able to 


perceive, that they agree or diſagree, as clearly as 


that it has them. Thus the mind perceives, that an 


arch of a circle is leſs than the whole circle, as clearly 


as it does the idea of a circle: and this, therefore, as 
bas been faid, I call intuitive knowledge ; which is 
-. certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no probation, nor 


can have any, this being the higheſt of all human 
certainty. In this confilts the evidence of all thoſe 
maxims, which nobody has wy doubt abqut, but every 


ey are propoſed to his 
_ underſtanding. In the difcovery of, and affent to 
theſe truths, there is no uſe of the difcnrfive faculty, 
uo — 4 n. but they are known by a ſupe- 


\ 
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_ ous* words,” and uncertain ſigns, often in diſcourſes and 


man (does not, as is ſaid, on 4 aſſent to, but) knows 
to be true, as ſoon as ever | 


5 


Chap. 17. / Reaſon. . | 
' rior and higher degree of evidence. And. ſuch, if 1 
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may gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that - 
angels have now, and the ſpirits of juſt men made 


perfect ſhall have, in a future ſtate, of thouſands. of 


things, which now either wholly eſcape our appre- 
helen; or which, our ſhort-ſighted reaſon having 
got ſome faint glimſe of, we, in the dark, grope 
df ˙ Poop Og ney fl 9 

615. The next is Demonſtration by Reaſoning. 
BuT though we have, here and there, a little of this 
clear light, ſome ſparks of bright knowledge; yet the 
greateſt part of our ideas are ſuch, that we cannot diſ- 


cern their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate 


comparing them. And in all theſe we have need of 
reaſoning, and muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, make 
our diſcoveries. Now of thefe there are two ſorts, 
which I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 
Firft, Thoſe whoſe agreement. or difagreement, 


though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting 
them together, yet may be examined by the interven- 
tion of other. ideat which can be compared with them. 


In this caſe, when the agreement or diſagreement of 
the intermediate idea on both ſides, with thoſe which 
we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, there it a- 
mounts to demonſtration, whereby knowledge is pro- 
duced ; which, though it be certain, yet it is not fo. 
eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive knowledge. 


Becauſe in that there is barely one ſimple intuition, 


wherein there is no room for any the leaſt miſtake or 
doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In de- 
monſtration, it is true, there is intuition too, but not. 
altogether at once; for there muſt be a remembrance 
of the intuition of the agreement of the medium, or in- 
termediate idea, with that we compared it with be- 
fore, when we compare it with the other; and where 
there be many mediums, there the danger of the miſ- 


take is the greater. For each agreement or diſagree- . 


ment of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each 
"F of the whole train, and retained in the memory, 
Jult as it is; and the mind muſt be ſure that no part 
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of what i is REA to 8 up DIR e e is 
omitted or overlooked. This po ſome demonſtra- 
tions long and perplexed, and too hard for thoſe who 
have not ſtrength of parts diſtinctly to perceive, and 
exactly carry ſo many particulars orderly in their 
heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch 
intricate ſpeculations, are fain ſometimes to go over. 
them again, and there is need of more than one re- 
view before they can arrive at certainty. But yet 
where the mind clearly retains the intuition it had of 
the agreement of any idea with another, and that with 
a third, and that with a fourth, Qc. there the agree- 
ment of the firſt and the fourth: is a demonſtration, and 
produces certain knowledge, which may be called ra- 
tional knowledge, as the other is intuitive. ; 
916. To ſupply the Narrowneſs of this, we have no- 
thing but Judgment upon probable reaſoning. 
SECONDLY, There are other ideas, whoſe agreement or 
diſagreement can no, otherwiſe be judged of, but by 
the intervention of others, which have not a cer- 
tain agreement with the extremes, but an uſual or 
' Hkely one; and in theſe it is that the judgment is 
properly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
mind, that any ideas do agree, by 2 them 
with ſuch probable mediums. This, though it never 
amounts to knowledge, no not to that which is the 
loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
ideas tie the extremes pA o firmly together, and the pro- 
bability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſa- 
rily follows it, as knowledge does demonſtration. The 
great excellency and uſe of the judgment is to obſerve 
II. right, and take a true eſtimate of the force and weight 
of each probability; and then caſting them up all 
A right together, chooſe that tide which has the « over- 
balance. | 
$17. EE Demonſtration, lament. . OM 
| Tru knoꝛuledge is the perception of the ein 
agreement or diſagreement of two ans immediately 
 _ . 
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Chap. 17. Of Reaſon. 185 
National knoculedge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by the 
intervention of one or more other ideat. . 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to 
agree or diſagree, by the intervention of one or more 
ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with 
them it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be 
frequent “ “ . fo ß 
948. Conſequences Pol ords, and Conſequences of © 
9 . Pra” 
Taxoven the deducing one pokes from another, 
or making inferences in words, be a great part of rea- 
ſon, and that which it is uſually may 2s a about; yet 
the principal act of ratiocination is the finding the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas one with ano- 
ther, by the intervention of a third. As a man, by 
a yard, finds two houſes to be of the ſame 7 
W f 
equality by fuxta-pofition. Words have their conſe- 
quences, as the ſigns of ſuch ideas : and things agree 
or diſagree, as really they are; but we obſerve it only 
by our zdeas. 5 e 
9 19. Four Sorts Fd Arguments, 
BeroRE we quit this ſubject, it may be worth our 
while a little to reflect on four /orts of arguments, that 
men, in their reaſonings with others, do ordinarily 
make uſe of, to prevail on their aſſent ; or at leaſt ſo 
to awe them, as to filence their oppoſition. 
| l Ad: Verecundianm.* +: | 
| Firſt, The firſt is,, to allege the opinions of men, 
whoſe parts, learning,  eminency, power, or ſome o- 
ther cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their repu- 
tation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of au» 
thority. When men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of 
dignity (it is thought a breach of modeſty tor others 
to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the autho- 
rity of men who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt 
to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of pride, 
when a man does not readily yield to the determina- 
tion of approved authors, which is wont to be re- 
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ceived with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others; and it is 
looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and ad. 
here to his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream 
of antiquity; or to put it in the balance againſt that 
of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. 
Whoever backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, 
thinks he ought thereby to carry the cauſe, and is 
-ready to ſtyle it impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand 
out againſt them. This, I think, may be called ar. 
gumentum ad verecundiam.. = 
LE ho 9 20. 2. Ad Ignorantiam. | 
SECONDLY, Another way that men ordinarily uſe to 
drive others, and force them to ſubmit their judg- 
ments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to require 
the adverſary to admit what they allege as a proof, or 
to aſſign a better. And this I call argumentum ad ig- 
921. 3. Ad Hominem. | 
THIRDLY, A third way is to preſs a man with conſe- 
quences drawn from his own principles or conceſſions. 
This is already known under the name of argumentum 
ad hominem. 80 | en has 
ES. 0/22. 4. Ad Judicium,; | :- \ 
FouRTHLr, The fourth is, the uſing of proofs drawn 
from any of the foundations of knowledge or proba- 
bility. This I call argumentum ad 2 This 
alone of all the four brings true inſtruction with it, 
and advances us in our way to knowledge. For, 1. It 
argues not another man's opinion to be right, becauſe 
J out of reſpect, or any other conſideration but that 
of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It proves 
not another man to be in the right way, nor that I 
ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not 
a better. 3. Nor does it follow that another man is 
in the right way, becauſe he has ſhown me that I am 
in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not 
oppole another man's perſuaſion : I may be. ignorant, 
and not be able to produce a better: I may be in an 
error, and another may ſhow me that T am fo. This 


may difpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, 


2 n 
5 2 
* 


Chap. 17. ; 


into thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary 


_ thoſe principles. 3. Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch pro- 


ſon, - faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind: 


ing any reaſon for believing, may be in love with his 


him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has given him, 
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but helps me not to it; that muſt come from proofs 
and arguments, and light ariſing from the nature of 
things themſelves, and not from my ſhamefacedneſs, * 
Ignorance, or error. e K eee 

9 23. Above, contrary, and according to Reaſon. 
By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, wE may be 
able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, 


to reaſon. 1. According to reaſon, are ſuch propoſi- 
tions, whoſe truth we can diſcover, by examining and 
tracing thoſe idea we have from ſenſation and reflec- 
tion; and by natural deduction find to be true or pro- 
bable. 2. Above reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions whoſe 
truth or probability we cannot by reaſon derive from 


poſitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to, 
our clear and diſtinct ideas. Thus the exiſtence of 
one God is according to reaſon ; the exiſtence of more 
than one God contrary to reaſon ; the reſurrection of 
the dead, above reaſon. Farther, as above reaſon may 
be taken in a double ſenſe, vis. either as ſignifying 
above probability, or above certainty ; ſo in that large 
ſenſe alſo, contrary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes 
tan | e e * 
95924. Reaſen and Faith not oppoſite. _ 
THERE is another uſe of the word reaſon, wherein it 
is oppoſed to faith; which, though it be in itſelf a very 
improper way of ſpeaking, yet common uſe has ſo au- 
thoriſed it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy it : only I think it may not be amiſs 
to take notice, that however faith be oppoſed to rea- 


which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be af- 
forded to any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo can- 
not be oppoſite to it. He that believes, without hav- 


own fancies ;z but neither ſeeks truth as he ought, nor 
pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would have 


to keep him out of miſtake and error. He that does 
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not this to the beſt of his power, however he ſome- 
times lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; 
and I know not whether the luckineſs of the accident 
will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding: This 
at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that 
makes uſe of the light and faculties God has given 
him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaction 
in doing his duty as a rational creature, that though | 
he ſhould miſs truth, he will not miſs. the reward of. 
it. For he governs his aſſent right, and places it as 
he ſhould, who in any caſe or matter whatſoever be- 
lieves or diſbelieves according as reaſon directs him. 
He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt. his own 
light, and miſuſes thoſe faculties which were given 
him to no other end but to ſearch and follow the. 
clearer evidence, and greater probability. But fince 
reaſon and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo 
conſider them in the following chapter. * | .* 


OF FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR DISTINCT Ro- 


„ mes, 
9 1. Neceſſary to knoau their . IT 
IT has been above ſhown, 1. That we are of neceſ- 
A fity ignorant, and want knowledge of all ſorts, 
where we want deas. 2. That we are ignorant, and 
Want rational knowledge, where we want -proofs. 
3. That we want general knowledge and certainty, as 
far as we want clear and deternuined ſpecific ideas. 
4. That we want probability to direct our aſſent in 
matters where we have neither knowledge of our own, 
nor teſtimony of other men, to bottom our reaſon 
From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may 
cCome to lay down the meaſures and boundaries betaucen 
_ faith and reaſon; the want whereof may poſſibly have 
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cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they excite and 
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been the cauſe, if not of great diſorders, yet at leaſt - 
of great diſputes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world. 

For till it be reſolved how far we are to be guided by 
reaſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, 


and endeavour to convince one another in matters of 


religion. ET” TAS | | 
1 2. Faith and reaſon what, as contradiftinguiſhed. © 
Irix every ſect, as far as reaſon will help them, 
make uſe of it gladly ; and where it fails them, they 
cry out, E is matter of faith, and above reaſon. And 
I do not ſee how they can argue with _ one, or ever 
convince a gainſayer who makes uſe of the ſame plea, 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries between faith 
and reaſon ; which ought to be the firſt point eſta- 
bliſhed in all queſtions, where faith has any thing to 
do. LOO ES tb nee 1 885 
Reaſon, therefore, here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
faith, I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or 
probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which the 
mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch zdeas, 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural faculties, - 
uz. by ſenfation or reecti n. 
Faith, on the other ſide, is the aſſent to any propo- 
ſition not thus made out by the deductions of reaſon, 
but upon the credit of the propoſer, as' coming from 
God, in ſome extraordinary way 'of communication. 
_ way of diſcovering truths to men we call Reve- 
ation. SES BY ee F 3 
93. No neu ſimple Idea can be conveyed by traditional 
Yo WT NW OO7 > - EDT 43 1 er 
FIRST, then, I ſay, that mo man inſpired by Gad can by 
any revelation communicate to others any new ſimple ideas, 
which they had not before from ſenſation or. reflection. 
For whatſoever impreſſions he himſelf may have from 
the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be 
of new ſimple ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, 
either by words, or any other ſigns. Becauſe words, 
by their immediate operation on us, cauſe no other 
ideas, but of their natural ſounds : and it is by the 
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_ revive in our minds latent ideas ; but yet only ſuch | 
| ideas as were there before. For words ſeen or heard, 
recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only, which to us 
they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot intro. 
duce any perfectly new and formerly unknown ſimple 
ideas. The ſame holds in all other ſigns, which can. 
not, ſignify to us things, of which we have before ne. 
ver had any idea at all. OILS 
Thus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul 
when he was wrapped up into the third heaven, what. 
ever new ideas his mind there received, all the de- 
ſcription he can make to others of that place, is only 
this, that there are ſuch things, as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
fo conceive. And ſuppoſing. God ſhould diſcover to 
any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures inha- 
biting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn (for that it is 
poſſible there may be ſuch, nobody can deny), which 
ad fix ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ideas con- 

_ . veyed to theirs by that ſixth ſenſe 3. he could no more 
by words, produce in the minds of other men thoſe 
deas, imprinted by that ſixth ſenſe, than one of us 
could convey the idea of any colour by the ſounds of 

words into a man, who having the other four ſenſes 
perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. 

For our ſimple ideas then, which are the foundation 
and ſole mattes of all our notions and knowledge, we 
muſt depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our na- 
tural faculties; and can by no means receive. them, or 
any of them, from traditional revelation ; I ſay, tra- 
ditional revelation, in diſtinction to original revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firſt impreſſion, which is 
made immediately by God on the mind of any man, 
to which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, 
thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in words, 
and the ordinary ways of conveying our conceptions 
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64. Traditional Revelation may make us know Prepo- 
fitions knowable alſo by Reaſon, but not with the ſame 

_ 1, Cartainty that Reaſon V.. 
SECONDLY, I ſay, that the ſame truths =-y be diſcover- 
al, and conveyed down from revelation, which are diſs 
coverable to us by reaſon, and by thoſe zdeas we natu- 
rally may have. So God might, by revelation, diſ- 
cover the truth of any propoſition in Euclid, as well 
as men, by the natural uſe of their faculties, come to 
make the diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this 
kind, there is little need or uſe of revelation, God 
having furniſhed us with natural and ſurer means to 
arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the 
knowledge and contemplation of our own ideas, will 
always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are con- 
veyed to us by traditional revelation. For the know- 
ledge we have, that this reve/ation came at firſt from 
God, can never be ſo ſure as the knowledge we have 
from the clear and diſtinct perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement. of our own zdeas, v. g. if it 
were revealed ſome ages fince, that the three angles 
of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I might 
aſſent to the truth of that propoſition, upon the credit 
of the tradition, that it was revealed: But that would 
never amount to ſo great a certainty, as the know- 


ledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my 


own ideas of two right angles, and the three angles 
of a triangle. The like holds in matter of fact, 
knowable by our ſenſes, v. g. the hiſtory of the de- 

luge is conveyed to us by writings, which had their 

original from revelation: and yet nobody, I think, 

will ſay he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would 
have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For 
he has no greater an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, 
that it is writ in the book ſuppoſed: writ by Moſes | 


Inſpired : But he has not ſo great an affurance that 


Moſes writ that book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write 7 
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it. So that the aflurance of its bein a revelation, i 11 
in, $9 ca th affrne of ns eng 4h L 
| $ 5. Revelation cannot be admitted. h the clear 
In propoſitions then; whoſe certainty is built upon the 
clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
our ideas, ãttained either by immediate intuition, ag 
in ſelf-evident propoſitions, or by evident deduQion 
of reaſon in ———— we need not the aſſiſtance 
of revelation, as neceſſary n our aſſent, and in- 
troduce them into our _ — Becauſe the natural 
ways of knowledge could ſettle them there, or had 
done it already; which is the greateſt aſſurance we 
_ can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where God im- 
. mediately reveals it to us: And there too our aſſu- 
Tance can be no greater than our knowledge is, chat 
ũt is a revelation from God. But yet —2 2 I think, 
can, under that title, ſhake or overrule plain know: 
ge 3 or rationally Prevail -with any man to admit 
it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his on underſtanding. For fince no evi- 
dence of our faculties, by e of we receive ſuch reve- 
' Jations, can exceed, if bn the certainty of our in- 
tuitire knowledge, we can never receive for a truth 
x — thing that is: directly contrary; to our elear _ 
diſtinct knowledge z v. g. the ideas of on * | 
one place, do ſo clearl 7 agree, and the mind has ſo 
_ - evident a perception of their agreement, that we can 
never aſſent to a propoſition; © that affirms the ſame 
body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it 
ſnould pretend to the authority of a divine revelation : 
Since the evidence, firſt, 3 we deceive not ourſelves, 
in aſeribing it to God; ſecondly, that we underſtand 
it right; can never be fo great as the evidence of our 
own intuitive knowledge, whereby we diſcern it im- 
poſſible for the ſame body to be in two places at once. 
And therefore 10 propgſition can be received for di- 
vine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, 
- Sk be contradifory to our clear  mtunive knowledge. 
cauſe this would be to ſubyert the principles and 
28 7 
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foundations of, all knowledge, - evidence an-. aſſent 


whatſoever z and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falſehood, no meaſures of credible 


and incredible in the world, if doubtful propoſitions ſhall J 


take place before ſelf- evident; and what we certainly 
know, give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken 1n. - 
In propoſitions, therefore, contrary to:the clear perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any of our eas, it 


will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. They - 


cannot move our aflent, under that or- any other title 
whatſoever. For faith can never convince us of anything, 
that contradicts our knowledge. Becauſe though faith 
be founded on the teſtimony of GOD (who cannot lie) 


revealing any propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an 


aſſurance of the truth of its being a divine revelation, 
greater than our own knowledge: ſince the whole 


ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge : 


that GOD revealed it, which in this caſe, where the pro- 
poſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our knowledge or 


reaſon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. 
that we cannot tell how to conceive that to come from 


600, the bountiful Author of our being, which. if re- 


ceived for true, muſt overturn all the principles and 


foundations of knowledge he has given us, render al! 


our faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 
part of his workmanſhip, -our underſtanding; and put 


a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs light, 


leſs conduct than the beaſt that periſheth. For if the 
mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not 


ſo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine revelation, 


as it has of the principles of it own reaſon, it can never 
have a ground to quit che clear evidence of its reaſon, to 
give place to à propoſition, .whoſe revelation has not a 


greater evidence than thoſe principles have. 


95 6. Traditional Revelation much leſs. 
Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon; and ought to hearken 
to it, even in immediate and original revelatian, where it 
is ſuppoſed to be made to himſelf : but to all thoſe who 
pretend not to immediate reve/atzon, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
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others, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 
mouth, are conveyed down to them; reaſon has a great 
deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to 
receive them. For matter of faith being only divine re- 
velation, and nothing elſe; faith, as we uſe the word, 
(called commonly divine faith) has to do with no pro 

ſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely re- 


vealed. So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make re- 


velation alone the ſole object of faith, can ſay that it is a 


matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that ſuch or 


ſuch a propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a book, 


is of divine inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, that that 


propoſition, - or all in that book, was communicated by 


divine inſpiration. With ſuch a revelation, the believing, 


or not believing that propoſition or book to be of divine 


1 5 authority, can never be matter of faith, but matter of rea- 
n: and ſuch as I muſt come to an aſſent to, only by the 


uſe of my reaſon, hich can never require or enable me 
to believe that, which is contrary to itſelf: it being im- 
ſſible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to that, 
which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. 6 8 

In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence 
from our ideas, and thoſe principles of knowledge L have 
above mentioned, reaſon is the proper judge; and reve- 
lation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its 


dictates, yet cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees: 


Nor can due be obliged, where wwe have the clear and evi- 
dent ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the cgutrary opinion, 
under a pretence that it is matter of faith ; which can have 
no authority againſt the plain and clear dictates of rea- 


„ / © 7 
Bor, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have 
very imperfect notions, or none at all; and other things, 
of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the na- 
tural uſe of our faculties we can have no knowledge at 
all: Theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natu- 

ral faculties, and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the 
matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels re- 


delled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy 


| Chap. 18. 9 Of Faith and Reaſon. 
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* 
ſtate; and that the dead ſhall riſe and live again: theſs; 
and the like, being beyond the diſcovery of reaſan, are 


purely matters of Faith ; with which reaſon has directly 


nothing to do. e e 

98. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if revealed, are matter 
Ws BI FD TS EDS N 

Bur ſince GOD in giving us the light of rezſor-has not 

thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when 

he thinks fit, the light of reve/ation in any of thoſe mat - 

ters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a pro- 


bable determination : revelation, where God has been 


pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it againſt the probable con- 
feFures 4 reaſon. Becauſe the mind not being certain of 
the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only 
yielding to the probability that appears in it, is bound to 

give up its aſſent to ſuch a teſtimony; which, it is ſatiſ- 
fied, comes from one who cannot err, and. will not de- 

ceive. But yet it ſtill belongs to 77 to judge of the 
truth of its being a revelation, and of the ſignification of 
the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing 

ſhall be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain 
principles of reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind 
has of its on clear and diſtinct ideas ; there reaſon muſt 

be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province; 

ſince a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that 
a propoſition which contradicts the clear principles and 
evidence of his own knowledge was divinely revealed, or 
that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is deli- 
vered; as he has, that the contrary is true: and ſo is 
bound to conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter of 


99. Revelation in Matters where Reaſon cannot judge, 

oer but probably, eught to be hearkened ov. 
FIRST, Whatever propoſition is revealed, of whoſe 
truth our mind, by its natural faculties and notions, 
ee judge; that is purely matter of faith, and above 
reaſon. „ l . | 


$ccendly, All propoſitions, whereof the mind, by the 


uſe. of its natural faculties, can come to determine and 


I 2 


Ie 


Of Faith and Reaſon. Bock IV. 


judge from naturally acquired ideas, are matter of reaſon: 
with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which 

1 it has but an uncertain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of 
their truth only upon probable grounds, which {till ad- 
mit a poſſibility of the contrary to\be true, without do- 
ing violence to the certain evidence of its own know. 
Ih and overturning the principles of all reaſon ; in 
ſuch probable propoſitions, I ſay, an evident revelatun 
ought to determine our aſſent even againſt probability. 
For where the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a 
propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear reve. 
lation, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſl. 
ſent, may determine; and ſo it may be matter of faith, 
and be alſo above reaſan. Becauſe reaſan, in that parti- 
cular matter, being able to reach no higher than proba- 
bility, faith gave the determination, where reaſon came 
ſnhort; and revelation diſcovered on which ſide the truth 
5 10. In Matters where Reaſon can afford certain 

N Knowledge that is to be hearkened ro. 

Tuus far the dominion- of faith reaches, and. that with- 
out any violence or hinderance to reaſon ; which is not 
injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new 
diſcoveries of truth, coming from the eternal fountain 
of all knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is cer- 
tainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This is the 
proper object of faith: But whether it be a divine reve - 
lation or no, reaſon muſt judge; which can never per- 
mit the mind to reject a greater evidence, to embrace 
What is leſs evident, nor allow it to entertain probability 
in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. There can be 
no evidence, that any traditional revelation is of divine 
original, in the words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we 
underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo certain, as that of the prin- 
ciples of reaſon; and therefore, nothing that is contrary | 
to and inconfiftent with the clear and ſelf-evident difates of 
reaſon, has a right to be urged or aſſented to as a matter of 
. faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is 
divine revelation, ought to over-rule all our opinions, 


prejudices, and intereſts, and hath a right to be received 
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with full aſſent. Such a ſubmiſſion as this, of our rea- 
ſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of know. 
ledge : This ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, but 
leaves us that uſe of our faculties, for which they were 
iven us. | | | e 
g 11. F the boundaries be not ſet between Faith and 
| Reaſon, no Enthufiaſm or Extravagancy in Retigion 
can be contradifed. | * 
1 the provinces of faith and reaſon are not kept diſtinct by 
theſe boundaries, there will, in matter of religion, be. no 
room for reaſon-at all; and thoſe. extravagant opinions 
and ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral reli- 
gions of the world, will not deſerve to be.blamed. For, 
to this crying up of faitb, in oppoſition to reaſon, we. 
may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe thoſe abſurdities 
that fill almoſt all the religions which poſſeſs and divide 
mankind. For men having been principled with an opi- 
nion, that they muſt not conſult .reaſor in the things of 
religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
ſenſe, and the very principles of all their knowledge, 
have let looſe their fancies and natural ſuperſtition; and 
have been by them led into fo ſtrange opiniogs and ex- 
travagant practices in religion, that a conſiderate man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their follies, and judge them 
ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, 
that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculeus, and of- 
fenſive to a ſober good man. So that in effect religion, 
which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought 
moſt pecuharly to elevate us, as rational creatures, above 
brutes, is that wherein men often appear moſt irrational, 
and more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia 
| :mpoſſeble eft ; T believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a 
good man pafs for a ſally of zeal; but would prove a 
"ny ill rule for men to chooſe their opinions or religion 
Y. nant ih : 
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Of Enthyfiaſm. Book Iv. 
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CHAP.” XIX. 
OF ENTHUSIASM. | * 


„„ 4.4 85. Love of Truth -necefſary.”.  . 
E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the fearch of truth, 

_ ought in the firſt place to prepare his mind with 
a love of it.. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he miſſes 
it. There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning, 
_who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth; and there 
is not a rational creature, that would not take it amiſs to 
de thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly ſay, there are very few lovers of truth for truth-ſake, 
- even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a man may know whether he be ſo in ear- 
neſt, is worth inquiry: And I think there is this one un- 
erring mark of it, viz. © The not entertaining any propo- 
ſſition with greater aſſurance, than the proofs it is built 
| = will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this meaſure 
of aſſent, it is plain receives not truth in the love of it; 
loves not truth for truth-ſake, but for ſome other by- 
end. For the evidence that any propcſi: ion is true (er- 
cept ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the proofs a 
man has of it, whatſoever degrees En the affords it 
beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that 
ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome other aſſection, 
and not to the love of truth: it beingras impoſlible, that 
the love of truth ſhould carry my aſſent above the eri 
dence that there is to me that it is true, as that the love 
of truth ſhould make me aſſent to any propoſition for the 
Jake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a truth, becauſe it is pol- 

ſible or probable that it may not be true. In any truth 

that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by the irreſiſtible 

light of ſelf. evidence, or by the force of demonſtration, 
the arguments that gain it aſſent are the vouchers and 
gage of its probability to us; and we can receive it for 
no cther, than ſuch as they deliver it to our underſtand- 
ings. Whatſoever credit or authority we give to any 
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ſition, more than it receives from the principles 
and proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our incli- 
nations that way, and is ſo far a'derogation from the 
* love of truth, as ſuch : which, as it can receive no evi- 
dence from our paſhons or intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive 
no tincture from them. e 
$ 2. A Forwardnefſs to Dictate, from whence. 

Tut aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, and a 
forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant 
concomitant of this bias and corruption of our judg- 
ments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe,” but that 
lie thould be ready to-1mpoſe on others belief, who has 
already impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably ex- 
pect arguments and conviction from him, in dealing 
with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſtomed to- 
them in his dealing. with.himfelf 2 Who does violence 
to his own faculties, tyrannizes over his own mind, and 
uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone,. 
which is to command aſſent by only its own authority, 
i. e. by and in proportion ta that. evidence which it- 


carried with i. ws | 

4 | 0 3. Force of Enthu in. W 
Urox this web. I ſhall —— r to conſider a 
third ground of aſſent, which with ſome men has the 
lame authority, and is as confidently relied on as either 
faith or regſon; I mean enthiſiaſin: which laying by rea- 

ſon, would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby in 
eſfect it takes away both reaſon and revelation, and ſub- 
ſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a 
man's own brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation 
both of opinion and conduct. had 
94. Reaſon and Revelation. 
REASON is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father 

ol light, and Fountain of all knowledge, communicates. _ 
to mankind that portion of truth which he has laid with= Þ— 
in the reach of their natural faculties: Revelation is na- 
tural reaſon enlarged by a new ſet of diſcoveries commu- 
nicated by. GOD immediately, which reqſan vouches the- 
truth of, by the teſtimony and proofs it gives that they 

come from GOD. So that he that * away reaſon, 
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to PETTY way for *** puts out the e of WR 
and does much-what the ſame, as if he would perſuade 
a man to put ont his eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote light of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcope. 
95 58. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
TRUNEDIATE revelation being a much eaſier way for men 
to eſtabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduQ, 
than the tedious and not always ſucceſsful labour of 
ſtri& reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been 
very apt to pretend to revelation, and to perſuade them. 
ſelves that they are under the peculiar guidance of Hea- 
ven in their actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of 
them which they cannot account for by the ordinary me. 
thods of knowledge, and principles of reaſon. Hence 
we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has 
mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves 
has raiſed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity 
with GOD, and a nearer admittance to his favour than 
is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves with 
a perſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. 
, GOD, I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten 
the underſtanding by a ray darted into the mind imme- 
diately from the Fountain of light: This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good 
a title to expect it as thoſe who are his M people, 
choſen by him, and depending on him? | 
866. Enthuſiaſm. © 

| Tran minds being thus prepared, whatever — 

opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, 
is an illumination from the ſpirit of GOD, and preſent- 
1 of divine authority: and whatſoever odd action they 

d in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do, that im- 
pulſe is concluded to be a call or direction from Heaven, 
and muſt be obeyed ; ; it is a commiſſion from N and 
they cannot err in e it. | 


$ 7- 
TmsT take t to he properly athuliaſm, which, n 
founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but riſ- 
ing from the conceits of a warmed or over-weening brain, 
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th, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 
ade on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than either f 
re- thoſe two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly 
obedient to the impulſes they receive from themſelves : 
and the whole man is ſure to act more vigorouſly where 
the whole man is carried by a natural motion. For 
ſtrong conceit, like a new principle, carries all eaſily 
with it, when got above common ſenſe, and freed from 
all reſtraint of reaſon, and check of reflection, it is 
heightened into a divine authority, in concurrence with- 


our own temper and inclination. 5 
$8. Enthufiaſm miſtaben for ſeeing and feeling. 

Tnoven the odd opinions and extravagant actions en- 
thuſiaſm has run men into, were enough to warn them 
againſt this wrong principle, ſo apt to miſguide them 
both in their belief and conduct; yet the love of ſome- 
thing extraordinary, the eaſe and glory it is to be inſpir- 
ed, and be above the common and natural ways of know- 
ledge, ſo flatters many men's lazineſs, ignorance, and va- 
nity, that when once they are got into this way of im- 
mediate revelation, of illumination without ſearch, and 

of certainty without proof, and without examination, it 
is a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt 
upon them, they are above it: they ſee the light infuſed 
into their underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; it is 
clear and viſible there, like the light of bright ſunſhine: 
ſhows itſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evi- 
dence : they feeb the hand of GOD moving them with-. 


$ in, and the impulſes. of the Spirit, and cannot be miſ- 
taken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves,, 

- and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do with what they 

3 ſee and feel in themſelves :* what they have a fenſible 

l experience of, admits no doubt, needs no probation. . 
| Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have 
tit proved to him that the light ſhines, and that he ſees 


it? It is its own proof, and can have no other. When: 
the Spirit brings light into our minds, jt diſpels darkneſs. . 
; We ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need: 
L not the twilight of reaſon to ſhow it us. This light 
from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and * carries its o.w.n 
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> demonſtration with it and we may as rationally take 2 
glow-worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to examine 
the celeſtial ray by our dim candle, reaſon. 


Tus is the way of talking — theſe men; they are ſure, 
becauſe they are ſure; and their perſuaſions are right, 
only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what 
they ſay is ſtripped. of the metaphor of ſeeing and feel. 
ing, this is all it amounts to: and yet theſe ſimiles ſo 

_ impoſe on them, that they ſerve them for certainty in 
themſelves, and demonſtration to others. 

1 $ 10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcovered. 
Eur to examine a' little-ſoberly-this internal light, and 
this feeling on which they build ſo much. [Theſe men 
have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee; they have an 
awakened: ſenſe; and they feel; this eannot, they are 
ture, be diſputed them. For when a man ſays he ſees 
or he feels, nobody can deny it him that he does ſo. 
But here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the perception of 
the truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is æ reve- 
lation from God? This feeling, is it a perception of 
an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit 
pf GOD moving that inclination? Theſe are two very 
Liserent perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſh- 

Ed, if we would not impoſe upon ourſelves. I may per- 

cCeive the truth of a propoſitions and yet; not perceive 

that it is an immediate revelation from God. I may per- 
£eive the truth of a propoſition in Euclid, without its 

deing, or my perceiving it to be a revelation: Nay, I 

map perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural 
wap, and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 
wy ing that it is a revelation from GOD; becauſe there be 
| _ ſpirits,” which, without being divinely commiſſioned, 
may excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch or- 
dex before my mind, that I may perceive their connec- 
tion. So that the knowledge of any propoſition coming 
into my mind I know not how, is not a perception that 
it is from GOD. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion that 
id is true, a perception that it is from GOD, or ſo. much 
as ttue. But howeyer it be called light and feeing, I 
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ſappoſe it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance: and the 
propoſition taken for a revelation, is not ſuch as they 
know to be true, but take to be true. For where a pro- 
poſition is-known to be true; revelation is needleſs: and 
it is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation to 
any one of what he knows already. If, therefore, it bea 
propofition which they are perſuaded, but do not know 


to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, 


but believing. For theſe are two- ways, whereby truth 
comes into the mind, wholly diſtinct, ſo that one is not 
the other. What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the evidence 
of the thing itſelf : what I believe, Þtake to be ſo upon 


the teſtimony of another: But this teſtimony I muſt 
. know to be given, or elſe what ground have I of believ- _ 
ing? I muſt ſee that it is GOD that reveals this to me, 


or elſe I ſee nothing. The queſtion then here is, How 
do I know-that GOD is the revealer of: this to me; that 


this impreſſion· ĩis made upon my mind by his Holy Spi- 
rit, and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not 


this, how great ſoever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed. 
with, it is groundleſs; whatever light I pretend to, it is 


but ent huſiaſm. For whether the propoſition ſuppoſed to 


be revealed, be in. itſelf evidently true, or viſibly pro- 


bable, or by the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, 


the propoſition that muſt be well reg and mani- 
feſted to be true, is this, that GOD is the revealer of it, 


and that what-I-take to be a revelation is certainly puts 


into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion dropped in 
by ſame other ſpirit, or raiſed by my own fancy. For” 
if I miſtake not, theſe men receive it for true, becauſe- 


they preſume GOD. revealed it. Does it not then ſtand 
them upon, to examine on what grounds they preſume 

it to be a revelation from GOD? or elſe all their confſi- 

dence is mere: preſumption: and this light, they are ſo 


dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis futuus that leads. 
them continually round in this circle; it ig a revelation,” 


ia reve lation. 


betaiſſe they firmly believe it; and they believe, it, becauſe it 
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$11. Enthufiafm fails of Evidence, that the Propoſition 


: n 1 is from GOD. „%% ͤ 14 3 a4 1 9 57 
I all that is of divine reve/ation, there is need of no 
other proof but that it is an inſpiration from GOD: for 
he can neither deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall 
it be known that any propoſition in our minds is a truth 
infuſed by GOD; a truth that is revealed to us by him, 
which he declares to us, and therefore we ought to be- 
heve 2 Here it is that enthiſiaſim fails of the evidence it 
pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a light 
whereby they ſay they are enlightened, and brought 

into the knowledge of this or that truth. But if they 
know it to be a truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, either 
by its own ſelf- evidence to natural reaſon, or by the ra- 
tional proofs that make it out to be ſo: If they ſee and 
know it to be a truth, either of theſe_ two ways, they in 
vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation. For they know it to 
be true by the ſame way that any other man naturally 
may know that it is ſo Without the help of revelation. 
For thus all the truths, of what kind ſoever, that men 
uninſpired are enlightened with, came into their minds, 
and are eſtabliſhed there. If they ſay they know it to 
be true, becauſe it is a revelation from GOD, the reafon 
is good: but then it will be demanded how they know it 
to be.a revelation from God? If they ſay, by the light it 
brings with it, which ſhines bright in their minds, and 
they cannot reſiſt : I beſeech them to confider, whether 
this be any more than what we have taken notice of al- 
ready, viz, That it is a revelation, becauſe they ſtrang- 
ly believe it to be true. For all the light they ſpeak of 
is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded, perſuaſion of their 
oven minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from 
proofs that it is a truth, they muſt acknowledge to have 
none; for then it is not received as a revelation, but up- 
on the ordinary grounds that other truths are received: 
and if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, 
and have no cther reaſon for its being a revelation, but 
becauſe they are fully perſuaded without any other rea- 
ſion that it is true, they believe it to be a revelation 
only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation; 
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our tenets or actions. And what readier way can there 


be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant errors and 


miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up fancy for our ſupreme 
and ſole guide, and to believe any propoſition to be true, 
any action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo? 


The ſtrength of our perſuaſions are no evidence at all of 


their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff and 


unflexible as ſtraight : and men may be as poſitive and 


mptory in error as in truth. How come elſe the un- 


| tractable zealots in different and oppoſite parties? For 


if the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, 
which in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his own 
perſuaſion, be an evidence that it 3s from GOD, contra- 
ry opinions may have the ſame title to be inſpiratiory 3 
and GOD will be not only the father of lights, but of 


oppoſite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary . 


ways; and contradictory. propoſitions will be divine 
truths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of aſſurance be an 
evidence that any propoſition is a divine revelation. 

512. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion no Proof that any Propaſi- 


tion 1s GO . 


Tars cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt firmneſs of perſuaſion 


is made the cauſe of believing, and confidence of being 
in the right is made an argument of truth. St. Paul 
himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to it 


when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently s 


thought in the wrong: but yet. it was he, and not they, 
who were miſtaken, Good men are men ſtill, liable to 


miſtakes; and are ſometimes warmly engaged in errors, 


which they take for divine truths, ſhining in their minds 
with the clear Ihe t B OB 
913. Light in the Mind, what. FI 


| Lact, true light in the mind is, or can be nothing elſe 
but the evidence of the truth of any propoſition z and 
if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition, all the light it 
has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and validity of 


thoſe proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any 


other light in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in 


the dark, or in the power of the Prince of Darkneſs, 
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and by our on conſent to give ourſelves up to delu- 
ſion to believe a lie. For if ſtrength of perſuaſion be 
the light which muſt guide us, I aſk how ſhall any one 
diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan and tlie in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf 
into an angel of light. And they who are led by this 
Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the illumi- 
nation, 3. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded that they are en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, as any one ho is ſo: 
they acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it: and no- 
body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their 
own ſtrong belief may be judge) than they. =; 
*  {$14- Revelation muſt be judged of by Reaſon. 

He, therefore, that will not give himſelf up to all the ex- 
travagancies of deluſion and error, muſt bring this guide 
of his light within to the trial. GOP, when he makes. 
the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all. 

his —— in their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge 


af his inſpirations, whether they be of divine original or 
no. When he illuminates the mind with ſupernatural. 


light, he does not extinguiſſi that which is natural. If 
- he would have us aflent to the truth of any propoſition, 

be either evidences that truth by the ufual 3 of 
natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth. 
Which he would have us aſſent to by his authority; and 
convinces us that it is from him, by ſome marks which 


| J reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reafan muſt be our laſt. 


judge and guide in every thing. I do not mean that we 
muſt conſult reaſon, and examine whether a propoſition 
revealed, from GOD. can be made out by natural princi- 
ples, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: but: 
conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it:be a 
revelation from GOD or no. And if rea/2n finds it to be 
revealed from G0, reaſon then declares for it, as much 
. as for any other truth, and makes it one of her dictates. 
Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies muſt 
_ paſs for an inſpiration," if there be nething but the 
Arength of our perſuaſions whereby to judge of our 
perſuaſions: if reaſon muſt not examine their truth by 
ſomething extrinſical to the perſuaſions themſelyes, in- 
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ſpirations and deluſions, truth and falſehood, will have 
x = ſame meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtin- 

ine. RY. | 
ber 1.6.88 me no Progf gf Reeds, 
Ir this internal light, or any propoſition which under 


that title we take for inſpired, be conformable” to the 
principles of 'seaſon, or to the word of GOD, which is 


atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafely 


receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and 


actions: if it receive no teſtimony nor evidence from 
either of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or 


ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other mark that it 
is 2 revelation, beſides our believing that it is fo. Thus 
we ſee the. holy men of old, who dad revelations from 
GOD, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal light of 
aſſurance in their own minds, to teſtify to them that it 
was from GOD. They were not left to their own per- 
ſuaſions alone that thoſe perſuaſions were from GOD, 
but had outward ſigns to convince them of the Author: 
of thoſe revelations. And when they were to convince 
others, they had a power given them to juſtify the truth _ 
of their eommiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible ſigns 


to aſſert the divine authority of a meſſage they were ſent 


with. Mofes ſaw the buſh burn without being conſumed, 


and heard a voice out of it. This was ſomething be- 


ſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet 


. he thought not this enough to authoriſe him to go with * 
that meſſage, till GOD, by another miracle of his rod, | 


turned into a ſerpent, had aſſured him of a power to teſ- 


| tify his miſhon, by the ſame miracle repeated before 


them whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an 
angel to deliver Yael from the Midianites, and yet he 
deſired a ſign to convince him that this. commiſſion was 
from GOD. Theſe, and ſeveral the like inſtances to be 


found among the prophets of old, are enough to ſhow © 
that they thought not an inward ſeeing or perſuaſion of 


their own minds, without any other proof, a ſufficient | 
evidence that it was from GOD, though the Scripture 
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does not 9 n , demandi or b 
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I what I have 21/1 am far from denying chas GOD 
can, or doth ſometimes enlighten men's minds in the ap. 
prehending of certain truths, or excite them to good ac- 
tions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompa- 
nying it. But in ſuch-caſes too we have reaſon and the 
ſeripture, unerring rules to know whether it be from 
GOD or no. Where the truth embraced is — 
to the revelation in the written werd of GOD, 
the action conformable to dictates of right en 0 or 
holy writ, we may be affured that we run no riſk in en- 
tertaining it as ſuch; becauſe though perhaps it be not 
an immediate revelation from GOD) extraordinarily ope- 
rating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by 
that revelation which he has given us of truth. But it 
is not the ſtrength of our private perſuaſion within our- 
ſelves; that can warrant it to, be a light or motion from 
Heaven; nothing can do that but the written word of 
GOD: without us, or that ſtandard of reaſon which is 
common to us with all men. Where reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture is expreſs for any opinion or action, we may receive 
it as of divine authority: but it is not the ſtrength of our 
on perfuaſions which can by itſelf give it that ſtamp. 
| "The bent of our own minds may favour it ks much as 
. © we pleaſe: that may ſhow it to be a fondling of our own, 
but will by no means Prove 1 iet to o be e Hea- 
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tain truth, error is not a fault of our knowledge, 
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But if aſſent be grounded on Iibelihocd, if the proper 
object and motive of our aſſent be probability, and that 


probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing. 
chapters, it will be demanded, how men come to give 
their afſent contrary to probability? For there is no- 


thing more common than contrariety of opinions; no- 
thing more obvious than that one man wholly diſbelieves 


what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieves, and firmly adheres to. The reaſons ; whereof, 


though they may be very various, yet I ſuppoſe may be 


all reduced to theſe four: 
1. Want of proofs. © 
2. Want of ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of will to uſe them. 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 7 8 


F1RsT, By wart of proofs, I do not mean only the want 


s which are no where extant, and ſo are no 


thoſe p 
— had; but the want even of thoſe proofs 
which are in being, or might be procured. And thus 
men want proofs who have not the convenience or op- 


portunity to make experiments and obſervations them- 


elves tending to the proof of any propoſition; nor like- 


wiſe the convenience to inquire into, and collect the teſti- 


monies of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of 


mankind who are given up to labour, and enſlaved to the 


neceſſity of their mean condition; whoſelives are wornout 
only in the proviſions for living. Theſe men's opportunity 
of knowledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow as 
their fortunes; and their underſtandings are but little in- 
ſtructed, when all their whole me and pains is laid out 


to ſtill the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of 


their children. It is not to be expected that a man who 


drudges on all his life in a laborious trade, ſhould be 


more knowing in the variety of things done in the world, 
than a pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and 
backwards in a narrow lane and dirty road, only to mar- 
ket, ſnould be ſkilled in the geography of the country. 
Nor is it at all more poſſible that he who wants leiſure, 
books and languages, and the opportunity of converſing 
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with a variety of men, ſhould be in a condition to col. 
lect thoſe teſtimonies and obſervations which are in be- 
ing, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of 
the propoſitions that, in the ſocieties of men, are judg. 
ed of the greateſt moment; or to find out grounds of 
aſſurance 7 great as the belief of the points he would 
build on them, is thought neceſſary; fo that a great 
part of mankind are, by the natural and unalterable 
ſtate of things in this world, and the conſtitution of 
human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible jg. | 
norance of thoſe proofs on which others build, and 
which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe opinions; the 
e greateſt pou of men, having. much to do to get the 
means of living, are not in a condition to look after 


thoſe of learned and laborious inquiries. 


$ 3- Ob. hat ſhall become. of thoſe b avant them, 


F Fern ene, . 
War ſhall we ſay, then? Are the greateſt part of ma, 
kind, by the neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to un- 
avoidable ignorance in thoſe things which are of greateſt 
importance to them? (for of theſe it is obvious to in- 
quire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but 
accident and blind chance to conduct them to their 
happineſs or miſery? Are the current opinions, and li- 
cenſed guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and 
ſecurity to every man to venture his greateſt concern- 
ments on; nay, his everlaſting happineſs or miſery? Or, 
can thoſe be the certain and infallible oracles and ſtand- 
ard of truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, 
and another in Turkey ? Or, ſhall a poor country man be 
eternally happy for having the chance to be born in Tah: 
or a day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the 
ill luck to be born in England! How ready ſome men 
may be to ſay ſome. of theſe things, I will not here exa- 
mine; but this I am ſure, that men muſt allow one or 
other of theſe to be true {let them chooſe which they 
pleaſe), or elſe grant, that God has furniſned men with 
faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhould 
take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, 
when their ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. 
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No man is ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on 
the means of living as to have no ſpare time at all to 
think of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of re- 
ligion. Were men as intent upon this as they are on 
things of lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlav- 
ed to the neceſſities of life, who might not find many 
vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advantage of 
their knowledge. n | _- 
v4 | $4+ People hindered from Inquir . 
Bgs1DEs thoſe, whoſe improvements and informations 
are traitened by the narrowneſs of their fortunes, there 


are others whole largeneſs of fortune would plentifully 


enough ſupply books and other requiſites for clearing 
of doubts, and diſcovering of truth : but they are cooped 


in cloſe by the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict 


guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 
rant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in 
them. Theſe are as far, nay farther 2 the liberty and 
opportunities a fair inquiry, than thoſe poor and wretch- 


cd labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they 


may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrowneſs of 
thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be the freeſt 
part of man, their underſtandings... This is generally 
the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where care is 
taken to propagate truth without knowledge; where 


men are forced, at a venture, to be of the religion of 


the country, and muſt therefore ſwallow down opinions 
as ſilly people do empirics pills, without knowing what 
they are made of, or how they will work, and have no- 


thing. to do but believe that they will do the eure: but 
in this are much more miſerable than they, in that thè x 15 


are not at liberty - to. refuſe ſwallowing . what perhaps 


they had rather let alone; or to chooſe. the phyſician 


to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. ; 
$5. 2. Want of Skill to uſe them _ 
SECONDLY, Thoſe who want ſkill to uſe thoſe evidenc 
they have of probabilities 3 who cannot carry a train of 
conſequences in their heads, nor weigh exaCtly the pre- 
ponderancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, making 


every circumſtance its due allowance, may be eafily 
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miſled to aſſent to poſitions that are not probable. 
There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two ſyllogiſms, 
and no more; and others that can but advance one ſte; 
farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt proofs lie; cannot conſtantly follow thx 
which in itſelf is the more probable opinion. Now 
that there is ſuch a difference between men, in reſpect 
of their underſtandings, I think nobody, who has had 
any converſation with his: neighbours, will queſtion : 
though he never was at Vgſtminſter-Ball, or the Ex. 
change, on the one hand; nor at Alms-houſes or Bedlam, 
on the other. Which great difference in men's intellec- 
tuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the organs of 
the body particularly adapted to thinking, or in the 
dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe faculties for want of 
uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
men s ſouls themſelves 3 or ſome, or all. of theſe toge- 
ther, it matters not here to examine: Only this is evi- 
dent, that there is a diſfrrence of degrees in men's un- 
derſtandings, apprehenſions and reaſonings, to ſo great 
- latitude, that one may, without doing injury: to- man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance between 
ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than between 
ſome men and ſome beaſts. But how this comes about 
is a ſpeculation, though of great conſequence, yet not 
neceſſary to our preſent purpoſũſ eee. 
e $6. 3. Want of Will to aſe them. 
THIRDLY, There are another ſort of people that avant 
proofs, not becauſe they are out of their reach, but be- 
caigſe bey auill not uſe them : who though they have riches 
and leiſure enough, and want neither parts nor other 
helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 
purſuit of pleaſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, en- 
gages ſome men's thoughts elſewhere: Lazineſs and of- 
citancy in general, or a particular averſion for books, 
ſtudy, and meditation, keep others from any ſerious 
thoughts at all; and ſome, out of fear that an impartial 
mquiry would not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit 
eir prejudices, lives and defigns, content themſelves, 
without examination, to take upon truſt what they find 
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convenient and in faſhion. '\ Thus moſt men, even of 
thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their lives without 
an acquaintance with, much leſs a rational aſſent to, 
probabilities they are concerned to know, thou gh they 
lie ſo much within their view, that to be convinced of 

them, they need but turn their eyes that way. But we 
know ſome men will not read a letter which is ſuppoſed 
to bring ill news, and many men forbear to caſt up their 
accounts, or ſo much as think upon their eſtates,” who 


bave reaſon to fear their affairs are in no very good po- 


ſture. How men, hoſe plentiful fortunes allow them 
leiſure to improve their underſtandings, can ſatisfy 


| themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: But me- 


thinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls, who lay 
out all their incomes in proviſions for the body, and em- 
ploy none of it to procure the means and helps ef know - 
ledge ; who take great care to appsar always in a neat 
and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſer- 
able in coarſe clothes, -ox a patched coat, and yet con- 
tentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a piebald 
livery of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, fuch as 
it has pleaſed chance, or their country tailor (I mean 
the common opinion of thoſe they have:converſed with), 


to clothe them in. Iwill nat here mention how unrea- 


ſonable this is for men that ever think of a futurę ſtate, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man can 
avoid to do ſometimes; nor ſhall I take notice what a 
ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 


knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are 
concerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth the con- 


ſideration of thoſe who call themſelves gentlemen, that 
however they may think credit, reſpect, power and au- 
thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune; 
yet they will find all theſe ſtill: carried away from them, 
by men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs: them in know- 
ledge. They who are blind will always be led by thoſe 


that ſee, or elſe fall into the ditch: and he is certainly 


the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his 
underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the 
cauſes have been ſnown of wrong aſſent, and how it 
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comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are not always 
received with an affent proportionable to the reaſons 
which are to be had for their probability but hitherto 
we have conſidered only ſuch probabilities whoſe proofs 
do exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces the 
957. Wrong Meaſures of Probability: Wheredf. 
- FoUuRTHLY, There remains yet the laſt fort, who, even 
where the real probabilities appear, and are plainly laid 
before them, do not admit of the conviction, nor yield 
unto manifeſt reaſons, but do either inixw, ſuſpend their 
aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable opinion: And to 
this danger are thoſe expoſed who have taken up wrong 
_ meaſures of probability; which are, 
1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and 
evident, but — and falſe, taken up for Principles. 
„ oo en on 


3. Predominant Paſſtiont or Inclinations. L 
nn” EEE ES on 3 
8. r. Doubtful Propofitions taken for Principles, 


sr, The firſt and firmeſt ground of probability, is 
the conformity any thing has to our own knowledge; 
eſpecially that part of our knowledge which we have em- 
braced, and continue to look on as principles.” ' Theſe 
have ſo great an influence upon our opinions, that it is 
uſually COthitn ve judge of truth, and meaſure-proba- 
_ bility to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our 
- principles,” is fo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed poſhble. The reverence 
borne to theſe principles is ſo great, and their authority 
fo paramount to all other, that the teſtimony not only 
of other men, but the evidence of our own ſenſes are 
often rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing con- 
trary to theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine 
_ of- innate principles, and that principles are not to be 
: org or queſtioned, has contributed to this, I will not 
here examine. This I readily grant, that one truth can- 
not contradict another; but withal I take leave alſo to 
ſay, that every one ought very carefully to beware what 
he admits for a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee 


— 
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whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
own evidence, or whether he does only with aſſurance 
believe it to be ſo upon the authority of others. For he 
hath a ſtrong bias put into his underſtanding,” which 


vill unavoidably- miſguide his aſſent who hath-imbibed - 


evrong principles, and has blindly given himſelf up tothe 
authority of any opinion in itfel$ not evidently true. 

THERE is nothing more ordinary, than that children 
ſhould receive into their minds propoſitions (eſpecially 


about matters of religion) from their parents, nurſes, 


or thoſe about them; which being infinuated into their 
unwary, as well as unbiaſed underſtandings, and faſ- 
cred thy degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or 
falſe) rivetted there by long cuſtom and education, be- 
rond all poſkbility of being pulled out again. For men, 
when they are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, 
and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as ancient in their 
minds as their very memories, not having obſerved their 
early inſinuation, nor by what means they got them, 
they are apt to reverence them as facred things, and 
not to ſuffer them to be profaned, touched, or queſtion- 
ed: They look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet 
up in their minds immediately by GOD himſelf, to be 


the great and unerring deciders of truth and falſehood, 


and the judges to which they are to appeal in all man- 
ner of controverſies. yy eee Me Po 2 
8 10. 


Tus opinion of his principles (let them be what they | 


will (being once eflabliſhed in any one's mind, it is 22 to 
3 


be imagined what reception any propoſition ſhall. 

how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their au- 
thority, or at all thwart with theſe internal oracles; 
whereas the groſſeſt abſurdities and improbabilities, be- 
ing but agreeable to ſuch principles, go down glibly, 
and are eaſily digeſted. e great obſtinacy that is to 


be found in men firmly believing quite contrar7 opi- 


nions, though many times equally abſurd, in the various 
religions of mankind, are as evident a proof as they are 


an unavoidable conſequence of this way of reaſoning | 
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from received traditional principles. 80 that men wil 


diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence of 
their ſenſes, and give their own experience the lie, ra. 
ther than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe fl. 


ered tenets. Take an inteiligent Romaniſt, that from the 


very firſt dawnings of any notions in his underſtanding, 
kakh had this principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. that 


he muſt believe as the church (i. e. thoſe of his com. 


munion) believes, or that the Pope is infallible; and 
this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty 


or fifty years old he met with one of other principles: 
how is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt 


all probability, but even the clear evidence of his ſenſes, 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ? This principle has 


ſuch an influence on his mind, that he will believe that 
to be fleſh which he ſees to be bread. And what way 
will you take to convince a man of any improbable opi- 


nion he holds, who, with ſome philoſophers, hath laid 
down this as a foundation of reaſoning, that he muſt 


believe his reaſon (for ſo men improperly call arguments 


drawn from their principles) againſt his ſenſes ? Let an 


_ enthuſiaſt be principled, that he or his teacher is in- 


ſpired, and acted by an immediate communication of 


the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of 


clear reaſons againſt his doQtrine; Whoever, therefore, 
have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved by the moſt 
apparent and convincing probabilities, till they are ſo 


candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded 
to examine even thoſe very principles, which many ne- 


ver ſuffer themſelves to do. 1515 
8511. 2. Received Hypotheſes. 


Sxcovbr, Next to theſe are men whoſe underſtand- 


ings are caſt into a mould, and faſhioned juſt to the ſize 
of a received hypot heſen. The difference hetween theſe 


and the former, is, that they will admit of matter of 
fact, and agree with diſſenters in that; but differ only 
in aſſigning of reaſons, and explaining the manner of 
- operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 
their ſenſes as the former: they can endure to hearken 


. 


4 "+% —— — 
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to their information a little more patiently; but will by | 


* % 4 


no means admit of their reports in the explanation of 


things, nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which 
would convince them that things are not brought about 
juſt after the ſame manner that they have decreed with-, 
in themſelves that they are. Would it not be an inſuf- 
ferable thing for a learned profeſſor, and that which his 
ſearlet would bluſh at, to have his authority of forty 
ears ſtanding wrought. out of hard rock, Greek and 
Fe” with no ſmall expence of time and candle, and 


confirmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, in 


an inſtant overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Can any 
one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, that 
| what he taught his ſcholars thirty years ago, was all er- 
ror and miſtake z. and that he ſold them hard words and 
ignorance-at a very dear rate ? What probabilities, I 
ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who- 
erer by the moſt cogent arguments will be prevailed 
with to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old opinions, 
and pretences to knowledge and learning, which with 
hard ſtudy he hath all his time been labouring for; and 
turn himfelf out ſtark naked, in queſt afreſh of new 
notions? All the arguments can be uſed, will be as 
little able to prevail as the wind did with the traveller 
to part with his cloak, which he held only the faſter 
Jo this of wrong hypotheſis, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occaſioned by a true hypotheſis, or right 
principles, but nct rightly underſtood. * There is no- 
thing more familiar than this. The inſtances: of men 
contending for different opinions, which they all derive _ 
from the infallible truth of the Scripture, are au unde- 
niable proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians 


allow the text, that ſays Nilas, to carry in it the ob- 


ligation to a very-weighty duty. But yet, however er- 
roneous will one of their practices be, who underſtand- 
ing. nothing but the French, take this -rule with one 
tranſlation ta be repentez vous, repent ;. or with the other, 
Jaun penitence, / ES PO RN eg 
912. 3. Predominant Paſſuons. 8 
THIRDLY, Probabilities, which croſs Wy appetites and 
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all their teſtimonies. Quod wolumus, facile credimus, 
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reaſoning, and money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſce 
which will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, 
reſiſt the ſtrongeſt batteries; and though perhaps ſome. 
times the force of a clear argument may make ſome im. 


preſſion ; yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the 


enemy truth, that would captivate or diſturb them, 
Tell a man paſſionately in love that he is jilted ; bring 
a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate 
what ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly believed, is, 1 ſuppoſe, 
what every one hath more than once experimented : and 
though men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 
force of manifeſt probabilities that make againſt them, 

et yield they not to the argument. Not but that it 
is the nature of the underſtanding conſtantly: to cloſe 


with the more probable ſide; but yet a man hath a 
power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its inquiries, and not per- 
mit a full and ſatisfactory examination, as far as the mat- 


ter in queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 


Until that be done, there will be always theſe 729 a 
left of. evalling the maſt apparent probabilitier. 


* 


9 13. The meant of evading Probabilities : 1. Suppoſed | 


| 3 Ke | 
FiRsT, That the arguments being (as for the moſt part 
they are), brought in words, there may be a fallacy latent 


in them: and the conſequences being, perhaps, many in 


train, they may be ſame of them incoherent, There are 
very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 'and conſiſtent, to 
which moſt men may not, with ſatisfaction enough to 


themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe conviFim 


they may not, without reproach. of difingenuity or un- 
reaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old reply, 


Non perſuadebis, etiamfi perſuaſeris'; though 1 cannot an- 


Fer, I will not 2 5 155 
9 14. 2. Suppoſed Arguments for the contrary. 
SECONDLY, Manifeſt probabilities may be evaded, and 


the afſent withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, that I know 
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prevailing paſſions, run the fame fate. Let never ſo 
much probability hang on one ſide of a covetous man's 
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be” wt yet all that may bs ſaid on the contrary fide : And there- 


take, nor at all wayer in his aſſent. Laſtly, When 
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fore, though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould 


* 


ee not knowing what forces there are in reſerve be- 


hind. This is a refuge againſt conviction ſo open and fo 


wide, that it is hard to determine when a man is quite 
out of the verge of it. 6 | 

(15. What Probabilities determine the Aſſent. 
Bur yet there is ſome end of it; and a man having 
carefully inquired into all the grounds of probability 
and unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform himſelf in 
all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on both 
ſides, may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 


whole matter, on which fide the probability reſts : 


wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon," being ſuppo- 
ſitions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and 


clear; and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo univer- 
ſal, that he cannot refuſe his aſſent. So that, I think, we 


may conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the 
proofs in view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſuffi- 


cient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either fallacy in 
words, or certain proofs as conſiderable to be produced 


on the contrary ſide, there aſſent,” ſuſpenſe, or diſſent, 


are often voluntary actions: But here the proofs are 


ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 


_ cient ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fallacy of 

words (which fober and ſerious conſideration may dif- 
cover), nor equally valid proofs, yet undiſcovered, la- 
tent on the other ſide (which alſo the nature of the thing 


may, in ſome caſes, make plain to a conſiderate man), 
there, I think, a man, who has weighed them, car ſcarce. 
refuſe his aſſent to the ſide on which the greater proba- 


bility appears. Whether it be probable that a promiſ- 


cuous jumble of printing letters ſhould often fall into a 


method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on paper a co 
herent diſcourſe; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of 1 


atoms, not guided by an underſtanding agent, ſhould 
frequently conſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies of ani- 
mals: in theſe and the like caſes, I think, nobody that 
conſiders them can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to 
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| there can be no Tuppoſition (the thing in its own nature 
indifferent, and wholly depending-upon the teſtimony 
of witneſſes), that there is as fair teſtimony againſt, 28 
for the matter of fact atteſted ; which 8 inquiry is 

to be learned; v. g. whether there was 1700 years ago 
ſuch a man at Rome as Fulius Czfar : in all ſuch caſes, [ 
ſay, I think it is not in any rational man's power to re- 

. Fuſe his aſſent ;- but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 
with ſuch probabilities. In other eG Gear caſes, I think 

it is in a man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; and per- 
hhaps content himſelf with the proofs he has, if they 
flavour the opinion that ſuits with his inclination or 
- intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. But that a 
man ſhould afford his afſent to that. fide on which the 

- leſs probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly 
imprackicable, and as impoſſible as it is to believe the 
fame thing probable and improbable at the ſame time. 
9 16. Where it is in our power to ſuſpend it. : 

As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception ; ſo, 

I I think, aſſent is no more in our power than knowledge. 
When the agreement. of any two ideas appears to our 
minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of 
| reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid 
=_  Ktnowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which 
1 turn my eyes to, and look on eigen And what 
F upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I can- 
not deny my affent to. But though we'cannot hinder 
our knowledge where the agreement is once perceived, 
nor our aſſent where the probability manifeſtly appears 
upon due conſideration of all the meaſures of it; yet we 
can hinder both knowledge and aſſent, by ſtopping our inquiry, 
and not employing our faculties in the ſearch of any 
truth. If it were not ſo, ignorance, error, or infide- 
lity could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in ſome | 
caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: But can a 
man, verſed in modern or ancient hiſtory, doubt whe- 
ther there be ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was 
ſuch a man as Julius Cz/ar ? Indeed there are millions 
of truths, that a man is not, or may not think himſelt 
concerned to know; as whether our King Richard the 


A 


ſuch like caſes, where the aſſent one way or other is of 


fuſing the right ſide, and the mind ſets itfelf ſeriouſly- 
to inquire and examine the probability; there, I think, 


Third was crook- backed, or no; or whether Noger Ba- 


there it is not ſtrange, that 3 ſhould give itſelf 


avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the 


is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chap- 
ter; I mean, the giving up aur aſſent to the common receive Wl 
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enn was a mathematician or a magician. In theſe and 


no importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no 
concernment of his following or depending thereon; 


up to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firſts 
comer.. Theſe and the like opinions are of fo littſfe 
weight and moment, that, like motes in the ſun, their 
tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. Fhey are 
there as it were by chance, and the mind lets them 
float at liberty. But where the mind judges that the 
propoſition has concernment in it; where the aflent or 
not aſſenting is thought to draw conſequences of moment 
aſter it, and good or evil to depend on chooſing or re- 


it is not in our choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, if 
manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater probability 
I think, in that caſe will determine the aſſent; and a 
man can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking ãt to be true, 
where he perceives the greater probability, that he can 


agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas. 
If this be ſo, the foundation of error will lie in wrong 
meaſures of probability; as the foundation of vice in 
wrong meaſures of good. _ OS Poore 2 
VVV 5 
FOURTHLY, The fourth and laft wrong maaſure of pro- 
bability I ſhall take notice of, and which keeps in tgno-- - 
rance or error more people than all the other togetl 22 


ed opinions, either of our friends or party, neighbourhood 


or country. How many men have no other ground for 


their tenets than the ſuppoſed honeſty, or learning, or 
number of thoſe of the ſame profeſſion? As if honeſt 
or bookiſh men could not err, or truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the vote of the multitude; yet this with moſt. 


men ſerves the turn. The tenet has had the atteſtation. - 
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of reverend antiquity, it cames to me with the paſſport 
ol former ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the recep. 
tion II give it: other men have heen, and are of the ſame 
> (for that is all is ſaid), and therefore it is reaſon- 
able for me to embrace it. A man may more juſtifiably 
throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them 
up by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to error, and 
moſt men are in many points, by paſſion or intereſt, un- 
dier temptation to it. If we could but ee the ſecret motives 
that influenced the men of name and learning in the world, 
and the leaders of parties, we ſhould not always find 
tthat it was the embracing of truth for its own ſake that 
made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned and main- 
- © tained. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an opinion 
' fo abſurd, which a man may nat receive upon this 
re : There is no error to be named, which has not 
zad its profeſſors: And a man fhall never want crooked 
paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right 
| way, wherever he has the footſteps of others to follow). 
Wi 918. Men not in ſa many Errors es is imagined, - 
Bor notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made in the 
wy world about errors and opinions, I muſt do mankind 
that right as to ſay, There are not ſo many men in errors 
d eurong opinions, as is commonly fuppoſed. Not that I 
think they embrace the truth; but indeed, becauſe con- 
| cermng thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
| have no thought, no opinion at all. For if any one 
| ſhould alittle catechiſe the greateſt part of the partiſans 
| of moſt of the ſets in the world, he would not find, 
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cConcerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous for, that 
= eee any opinions of ks own; much leſs would 

be have reaſon to think, that they took them upon the 
examination of arguments, and appearance of probabi- 
my. They are reſolved to ſtick to a party, that educa- 
tion or intereſt has engaged them in; and there, like 
wie common ſoldiers of an army, ſhow their courage and 
= warmth as their leaders direct, without ever examining 
or ſo much as knowing the cauſe they contend for. Ir 
= a man's life ſhows that he has no ſerious regard for re- 
=__ ligion; for what reaſon ſhould we think that he beats 
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his head 3 e. opinions of his ee and 8 | 


himſelf to examine the grounds af this or that doQtrine ? 2 


It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to have his 
hand and his tongue ready . the ſu port of the com- 
mon cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe hb 
can give him credit, preferment or prgtection, in that 
ſociety. Thus men become profeſſors of, and comba- 
tants for, thoſe opinions they were never convinced of, | 
nor proſelytes to ; no, nor ever had ſo much as float- | 
ing in their heads: And though one cannot ſay there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that 
actually aſſent to them, 3nd miſtake them * r . 
than is imagined. | 


CHAP. XXI. 
or TUE DIVISION OF THE, + SOLENGES- ee 


A LL that can fall within compaſs of human un- | 
ing, being either, Fig, The nature of 
things as they are in themſelves, their relations, and 
their. manner of operation: Or, Secondly, That which 
man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and 1 
agent, for the attainment of any end, e happi- 
neſs : Or, Thirdly, The ways and means wher 
knowledge of both the one and the other of v4 are 
attained and communicated : I think, ſcience may be di- 
vided properly into theſe three forts, =. WI 
WER 0g i - © OT 8 
Figsr, The knowledge of things, as they are in their 


own proper beings, their conſtitutions, properties, and 


operations; whereby I mean not only: matter and body, 
but ſpirits alſo, which have their proper natures, conſti- 
tutions and operations, as well as bodies. This in a lit-- 
tle more enlarged ſenſe of the word, 1 call * or na- 
tural philgſapby. The end of this, is bare 1 1 ulative 
truth; and whatſoever can afford the mind: of man any”. 


ſuch, falls under this deut whether 1 be. God ki 
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ſelf, ac ſpirits, bodies, or any of i their aſeions, 28 
umber, and We, Se. 4. 


ins 1 2 


2 22 
* 41 4 


1 2. Practiaa. 

e nA, e {kill of right appl) ing © our own 
por and actions, for the attainment 12 ngs good 
And uſeful. The moſt conſiderable under this head, is 
ethics, which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures 


of human actions which lead to Happineſs, and the 


5 means to practiſe them. The end of this is not bare 
| culation, and the knowledge of truth; but right, 
and . conduct ſuitable to t. 
1 Enpecoring. 

T HIRDLY, The mird branch may be called 1 
or the doctrine of figns, the moſt uſual whereof being 
words, it is aptly enough termed alſo Aoyixy, logic : the 
buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the nature of ſigns the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or 
conveying its knowledge to others. For ſince the things 
the mind contemplates. ate none of them, beſides itſelf, 
: reſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary that Tome 
" thinp*elfe, as a ſign or repreſentation of the thing it con- 
- Fders, fhould be preſent to it; and theſe are ideas; And 
Secauſe the ſcene of ider, that makes one man's 


= 


thou thts; cannot te laid open to the immediate view of 


22 
- 


ner laid up any where but in the memory, a no 


ver ſure repoſitory: therefore to communicate our 


thoughts t to one another, as well as record them for dur 
own-ule, Pens ef our gras are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
Fhich men bave found moſt convenient, and therefore 
generally make uſe of, are articulate ſounds. The con- 


' Gderatien then of 22 and view as the great inſtru- | 


ments of knowledge, makes no'defpicable part of their 
- contemplation, - who would take a view of human 


= Knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if 
WW they were diſtinctiy weighed, and duly conſidered, they 

Would afford us Ader ſort. of logic and critic, than 
5 7 we have been hitherto acquainted with; © 
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's WW 2ural diviſion of the objects of our underſtanding, For a 
man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either 
the contemplation of things themſelves for the diſcovery 

of truth; or about the things in his own power, which 

- are his own actiant, for the attainment of his own ends; 
or the figns the mind makes uſe of, both in the one and _ 
the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 
information. All which three, viz. things as they are 
in themſelves knowable ; actions as they depend on us, 
in order to happineſs ; and the right uſe of „gut in order 
to knowledge, being toto celo different, they ſeemed to 

; me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual 
5 world, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from another. 
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Quid tam temerarium tamque indignum ſapientis graui- 
tale atque conſtantia, quam aut falſum ſentixe, aut quod non 
ſatis explorate perceptum fit et cognitum fine ulla dubitatione 
defendere * Cc. de Natura Deorum, lib. T“. 


e K 1. Landi 

HE laſt reſort a man has recourſe to in the con- 

duct of himſelf, is His underſtanding; for though 
we diſtinguiſh the faculties of the mind, and give the 
ſupreme command to the will, as to an agent; yet the 
truth is, the man which is the agent determines himſelf 
to this or that voluntary action, upen ſome precedent 
knowledge, or appearance of knowledge in the under- 
ſtanding. No man ever ſets himſelf about any thing 
but upon ſome view or other, which: ſerves him for a 
reaſon for what he does: And whatſoeyer faculties he 
cmploys, the : underſtanding. with ſuch light as it has, 
well or ill informed, conſtantly leads; and by that light, 
true or falſe, all his operative powers are directed. The 
will itſelf, how abſolute and uncontrollable ſoever it 
may be thought, never fails in its pbedience to the die- 
tates of the underſtanding; Temples have their ſacred: 
images, and we ſee what influence they haye always 
had over a great part of mankind. But in. truth, the 
ideas and images in men's minds are the inviſible powers - 
that conſtantly govern them; and to theſe they all uni- 
verſally pay a ready ſubmiſſion. It is therefore of he 
higheſt: concernment; that great care ſhould. be taken of 
the underſtanding, to conduct it right in the ſearch of 
knowledge, and in che judgments — N 
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The logic now in uſe has ſo long poſſeſſed the chair, 
; 9 art taught in the ſchools for the direction of 
the mind in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, that it 
wauld perhaps be thooghtan affeEtation of novelty to ſuſ- 
pect, that rules, that have ſerved the learned world theſe 
two or thtee thouſand years, and which without any com- 
plaint of defects the learned have reſted in, are not ſuf- 
ficient to guide the underſtanding. . And I ſhould not 
doubt but chis attempt would be cenſured as vanity os 
he. 0 fan did not the great Lord Verulam's autho- 
5 — {ify'i it: who, not ſervilely thinking learning could 
3 5 advanced beyond what it was, becauſe for many 
| 1 it had not been, did not reſt in the lazy approba- 
ton and applauſe of what was, becauſe it was; but en- 
larged his mind to what might be. In his preface to his 
: Novum Organum concerning logic, he pronounces thus: 
n ſimmar dialocticæ partes tribuerunt, atque inde Adiſſ- 
me Feientitr prefidia comparari putarunt, veriſſime et optime 
| vier iniellactum humanm febi permiſſum merito ſiſpec- 
tum f debere. Verum i infirmior omnino eff: malo modicina; 
ner iſe mali expers. ' Siquidem dialetrica, quæ recepta of £ 
' lite ad civilia et ates, que in fer mone et opinione pojite 
fant, rechilſime adhibeatur ; nature tamen ſubtilitatem longo 
inter valle non attingit," et prenſando quod non capit; ad er- 
rorer potius Pabiliendes- et quaf Round, owe: all wiam ves | 
Hays: ot rey o b 
4 They, /ays be, who attributed: ſo much to * 
1 ” te en very well and truly, that it was not ſafe to 
e truſt the underſtanding to itfelf, without the guard 
© of any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, 
bur became a part of it: For the logic which took 
places though it might do well enoughł in civil af- 
60 fairs, and the arts which conſiſted in talk and opi- 
Mio yet comes very far ſhort of: ſubtilty in the real 
« performances of nature, and catching at what it can- 
c not reach, has ſerved to confirm and eftabliſh errors, 
DP ve! rather an to open a · way to truth.“ And therefore 
2 Krtle after he ſays, That it is abſolutely neceſſary 
& that a better and perfecter uſe and exe __ - 
6c mind 9 tould bei uced.” N 
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uiritur ut molior et per factior mer _ « ct inteleug 
human 1 er 1 introuucatu s.. 8 
eee SR - | 
TreRE 7s, it is viſible, great variety in aides noone 5 
ings, and their natural eonſtitutions put ſo wide a differ- 
- ence between ſome men in this reſpect, that art and in- 
duſtry would never be able to maſter ; and their very 
| natures ſeem to want a foundation to raiſe on it that 
8 which other men eaſily attain unfo—— Amongſt men of 
equal education there is great inequality of parts. And 
the woods of America, as well as e ſchools' of Athens, 
produce men of ſeveral abilities in the ſame kind. 
Though this be ſo, 8 I imagine moſt men come very 
hort of what they 2 ht attain unto in their ſeveral de- 
grees by a neglect of their underſtandings. A few rules 
of logic are thought ſufficient in this caſe for thoſe who 
pretend to the higheſt 1 improvement; whereas, I think 
there are a great many natural defects in the underſtand- 
capable of amendment, which are overlooked and 
wholly neglected. And it is eaſy to perceive that men 
are guilty of a great many faults in the exerciſe and im- 
provement of this faculty of the mind, which hinder 
them in their Hunts and keep them in ignorance and- 
error all their lives.” Some of them I ſhall take notice 
3 of, and endeavour to _- out proper” re gem you? in 
the anne ne 4.4 y INK Ns 
$3. Nad 0 
Braves the want of determined ideas; and of Ege, 
and exerciſe in finding out, and laying in order interme- 
diate ideas, there are three miſcarriages that men are 
_ guilty of in reference to their reaſon, whereby this fa- 
culty is hindered in them from that fervice it might do 
and was deſigned for. And he that reflects upon the 
actions and diſcourſes of mankind, will find their de- 
ects in this kind very frequent, and very obſervable. 
1. The firſt is of thoſe who ſeldom reaſon at all, but 
a and think according to the example of others, whe: 
ter parents, neighbours, miniſters, or who elſe they are 
E to reg 1 87 of to 8 an e er ac foe 
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the ſaving of themſelves the pains and trouble of think. 
ing and examining for themſelyes. - 1 
2. The ſecond is of thoſe who put paſſion in the place 
of reaſon, and being reſolyed that ſhall govern their ac- 
tions and arguments, neither uſe their own, nor heark- 
en to other people's reaſon, any farther than it ſuits 
- © their humour, intereſt, or party; and theſe one ma 
* - obſerve commonly content themſelves with words which 
bave no diſtinct ideas to them, though, in other; mat- 
ters that they come with an unbiaſed indifferency to, 
they want not abilities to talk and hear reaſon, where 
they have no ſecret inclination that hinders them from 
JI 
3. The third ſort is of thoſe ho readily and ſincerely 
follow reaſon, but for want of having that which one 
map call /arge, ſound, : raund-about ſenſe, have not a full 
view. of all that relates to the queſtion, and may be of 
moment to decide it. We are all thort-ſighted, and ye- 
ry often ſee but one fide of a matter; our views are not 
. extended to all that has a connection with it, From 
this defect I think no man is free. We ſee but in part, 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder 


Ve conclude not right from our partial views. This 


might inftruQ the proudeſt eſteemer of his own parts 
how uſeful it is to talk and conſult with others, even 
ſuch as come ſhort of him in capacity, quickneſs and pe- 
netration: For ſince no one ſees all, and we generally 
| have different proſpects of the ſame thing, according to 
our different, as I may ſay, poſitions to it, it is not in- 
copgrueus to think, nor beneath any man to try, whe- 


i ther another may not have notions of things which have 


eſcaped him, and which his reaſon would make uſe of 


If F. they came into his mind. The faculty of reaſoning 


ſeldom or never deceives thoſe who truſt to it; its con- | 

ſequences from what it builds on are evident and cer- 
tai, but that which it ofteneſt, if not only, miſleads us 
in, is, that the principles from which we conelude, the 


= grounds upon which we but:org our reaſoning, are but 


3 part, ſomething is left out which ſhould go into the 
reckoning to make it juſt and exact. Here we may 
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: imagine a vaſt and almoſt infinite advantage that angels. = 
and ſeparate ſpirits may have over us; who, in their ſe Þþ 
veral degrees of elevation above us, may be endowed 


with more comprehenſive faculties, and ſome of them 
perhaps have perfect and exact views of all finite beings 


that come under their conſideration, can as it were, in i 


the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their ſcat- 


tered-and almoſt boundleſs relations. A mind ſo fur- 


niſhed, what reaſon has it to acquieſce in the certainty - 
of its concluſions | 7 „ pact | 


In this we may ſee the reaſon why ſome men of ſtudy 


and thought, that reaſon right, and are lovers of trat, 


do make no great advances in their diſcoveries of-at. 
Error and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds; 
their deciſions are lame and defective, and they are very 
often miſtaken in their judgments : The reaſon whereof 
is, they converſe but with one ſort of men, they read 
but one ſort of books, they will not come in the hear- 
ing but of one ſort of notions ;- the truth is, they canton 
out to themſelves a little Ggſbea in the intellectual world, 


- where light ſnines, and, as they conclude, day bleſſes 1 


them; but the reſt of that vaſt expan/um they give up to 


, night and darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming near it. T 


have a pretty traffic with known- correſpondents in ſome 


little creek, within that they confine themſelves, and 
are dexterous managers enough of the wares and pro- 


ducts of that corner with which they, content them- 
ſelves, but will not venture out into the great ocean of 
knowledge, to ſurvey the riches that nature bath ſtored 
other parts with, no leſs genuine, no leſs ſolid; no leſs 
uſeful, than what was fallen to their lot in the admired © 
plenty and ſufficiency of their own little ſpot, which to 


them contains whatſoever is good in the univerſe. Thoſe 


who live thus mewed up within their own contracted 


_ territories, and will not look abroad beyond the bounda« 
' ries that chance, conceit, or lazineſs has ſet to their in- 


quiries, but live ſeparate from the notions, diſcourſes, and 
attainments of the reſt of mankind, may not. amiſs be 
repreſented by the inhabitants of the Marian Iſlands 3 


who being ſeparated by a large tract of ſea. from all 


| 
1 
3 
[1 


communion with the heritable parts of the earth, thought 
_ themſelves the only people of the world. And though 
the ftraitneſs of the conveniences of life amongſt them 
Had never reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire, till the 


Spaniards, not many years fince, in their voyages from 


Acapulco to Manilla, brought it amongſt them; yet in 


the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, they look- 


ed upon themſelves, even after that the Spaniards had 


brought amongſt them the notice of variety of nations 
abounding in ſciences, arts, and conyentences of life, of: 


which ww knew nothing, they looked upon themſelves, 
I fay, as the happieſt and wiſeſt people of the univerſe.. 


But for all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them 


LL deep naturaliſts, or ſolid metaphyſicians; nobody will 


deem the quickeſt-ſighted among them to have very 
enlarged views in ethics or politics, nor can any one 


allow the moſt capable amongſt them to be advan- 
dcegd fo far in his underſtanding, as to have any other 
knowledge but of the few little things of his and the 
neighbouring iſlands within his commerce; but far 


enough from that comprehenſive enlargement of mind 
which adorns a ſoul devoted-to truth, aſſiſted with let- 
ters, and a free generation of the ſeveral views and ſen- 


timents of thinking men of all fides. Let not men, 
therefore, that would have a fight of what every one 


pretends to be deſirous. to have a fight of, truth in its 


full extent, narrow and blind their own proſpect. Let 
not men think there is no truth but in the ſciences that 
ſtzey ſtudy, or the books that they read. To prejudge 
_ other men's notions before we have looked into them, is 
not to ſhow their darkneſs, but to put out our own eyes. 
W' ' Try all things, hold faſt that which is goed, is a divine rule, 
coming from the Father of light and truth; and it is 
hard to know what other way men ean come at truth, 
to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it as 
for gold and hid treaſure: but he that does ſo muſt 
have much earth and rubbiſh before he gets the pure 
metal; fand, and pebbles, and drofs uſually lie blended 
with it, but the gold is nevertheleſs gold, and will en- 
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whether it be not ſo. | The day. r in a country- 
village has commonly but a ſmall pittance of knowledge, 


as we ſee, to give notable deciſions upon the bench a 
quarter-ſeſſions; and eminent proofs of his {kill in po- 


. 
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rich the man that employs bis pains to ſeek and ſeparate 


it. Neither is there any danger he ſhould be deceived. 
by the mixture. Every man carries about him a'touch= 
fone, if he will make uſe of it, to diſtinguiſh ſubſtan- 
tial gold from ſuperficial glitterings, truth from appear- 
ances. And indeed the uſe and benefit of this touch- 
ſtone, which is natural reaſon, is ſpoiled and loſt only by 


- aſumed prejudices, over-weening preſumption, and nar- 


rowing our minds. The want of exereiſing it in the full 
extent of things intelligible; is that which weakens and 
extinguiſhes this noble 1 in us. Trace it, and ſee 

ay-labourer in a country- 


becauſe his ideas and notions have been confined to the 
narrow bounds of a poor converſation and employment : 


the low mechanic of a country town does ſomewhat out- 


do him; porters and coblers of great cities ſurpaſs them. 
A country gentleman, who leaving Latin and learning in 
the univerſity, removes thence to his manſionhouſe, and 


 affociates with neighbours of the ſame ſtrain, who reliſh 
nothing but hunting and à bottle; with thoſe alone he 


ſpends his time, with theſe alone he converſes, and can 
away with ne company whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond 
what claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpires“ Such a patriot 
formed in this happy way of improvement, cannot fail, 


2 


litics, when the ſtrength of his purſe and party have ad- 
vanced him to a more conſpicuous ſtation. To ſuch a 
one truly an ordinary coffechouſe gleaner of the city is. 
an errant ſtateſman, and as much ſuperior too, as a man, 


converſant about V hiteball and the court, is to an ordi- 
nary ſhopkeeper. To carry this a little farther. Here 


is one muffled yp in the zeal and infallibility of his own 
ſect, and will not touch à book, or enter into debate 
with a perſon that will queſtion any of thoſe things 


which to him are ſacred, Another ſurveys our differ- | 
ences in religion with an. equitable and fair indifference, 


and ſo finds probably that none of them are in every 
thing unexceptionable. Theſe diviſions and ſyſtems 


* 


them ; and in thoſe whom he differs from, and till he 
opened his eyes had a general prejudice againſt, he meets 
With more to be ſaid for a great many things than before 
he was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of 

* theſe two now is moſt 14 te judge right in our reli- 
| ' gious-controyerſies, and to be more ſtored with truth, 
1 5 the mark all pretend to aim at? All theſe men that 1 
haue inſtanced in, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, 
and advanced in knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal natural 
arts ; all the odds between them has been the different 
cope that has been given to their underſtandings to 
range in, for the gathering up of information, and fur- 


niſhing their heads with ideas, notions, and obſerva - 


tions, whereon to employ their minds, and form their 

eu, LO e ee 
It will poſhbly be objected, who is ſufficient for all 
dis? Lanſwer, More than can be ee Every one 

. knows what his proper buſineſs is, and w EC 

to the character he makes of himſelf, the world -may 
n expert af him; and to anſwer that, he will find he 
wall have time and opportunity enough to furniſh him- 
8 ſelf, if he will not deprive himſelf, by a narrownelſs of 
WO fpirit, of thoſe helps. that are at hand. I do not ſay, to be 
| a good geographer, that a man ſhould viſit every moun- 
tan, river, promontory and creek upon the face of the 
ll earth, view the buildings, and ſurvey the land every- 
ll where, as if he were going to make a purchaſe : but yet 
every one muſt allow that he ſhall know a country bet- 
| ter that makes often ſallies into it, and traverſes it up and 
| down, than he that like a mill-horſe goes {till round in 
| the ſame track, or keeps within the narrow bounds of a 
| 


- 
” * 


ſield or two that delight him. He that will inquire out 
the beſt books in every ſcience, and inform himſelf of 


the moſt material authors of the ſeveral ſecłs of philoſo- 


| phy and religion, will not find it an infinite work to ac- 
| _ quaint himſelf with the ſentiments of mankind concern- 
| ing the molt weighty and comprehenſive ſubjects. Let 
= him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon and underſtand- 
| ing in ſuch a latitude as this, and his mind will be 
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were made by men, and carry the mark of fallible on 


what, according | 
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ſtrengthened, his capacity enlarged, his faculties im- 
wm and the light, which he remote and ſcattered 
parts of truth will give to one another, will ſo aſſiſt his | 
judgment, that he will ſeldom be widely out, or miſs 
giring proof of a clear head, and a comprehenſive know- 
ledge. At feaſt, this is the only way I know to give the 
underſtanding its due improvement to the full extent of 
its capacity, and to diſtinguiſh the two moſt different 
things I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reaſon. Only he that would thus give the mind 
its flight, and ſend abroad his inquiries into all parts after 
truth, muſt be ſure to ſettle in his head determined ideas 
of all that he employs his thoughts about, and never 
fail to judge himſelf, and judge unbiafſedly of all that 
he receives from others, either in their writings or diſ- 
courſes. Reverence or prejudice muſt not be ſuffered 
to give beauty or deformity to any of their opinions. 
5 4. Of Practice and Habit. 
We are born with faculties and powers capable almoſt 
of any thing, ſuch at leaſt as would carry us farther than 
can eaſily be imagined : but it is only the exerciſe. of _ 
thoſe powers which gives us ability and ſkill in any thing, 


and leads us towards perfection. 


A. middle-aged ploughman will ſcarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and*language of . a gentleman, 
though his body be. as well proportioned, and his joints 

as ſupple, and his natural parts not any way inferior. 
The legs of a dancingmaſter, and the fingers of a mu- 
all as it were naturally without thought or pains 
into regular and admirable motions. Bid them change. 
their parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce 
like motions in the members not uſed to them, and it 
will require length of time and long practice to attain 
but ſome degrees of a like ability. What incredible 
and aſtoniſhing actions do we find ropedancers and 
tumblers bring their bodies to! Nat but that ſundry in 
almoſt all manual arts are as wonderful; but I name 
thoſe which the world takes notice of for ſuch, becauſe - 
on that very account they give money to ſee them. All 
theſe admired motions, beyond the reach and almoſt the 
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conception of unpractiſed ſpectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of uſe and induſtry in men, whoſe bo- 
dies have nothing peculiar in them from thoſe of the 

amazed lookers on. AE e e 
As it is in the body, ſo it is in the mind; practice 
makes it what it is, and moft, even of thoſe excellen- 


; cies which are looked on as natural endowments, will 


be found, when examined into more narrowly, to be 


the product of exerciſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch 
only by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for 
-pleafantneſs in raillery, others for apologues and appo- 


ſite diverting ſtories. This is apt to be taken for the 


effect of pure nature, and that the rather, becauſe it is 


not got by rules, and thofe who excet in either of them, 
never 1 ſet themiſelves to the ſtudy of it as an 
art to be learned. But yet it is true, that at firſt ſome 


lucky hit which took with ſomebody and, gained him 


commendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined 
his thoughts and endeavours that way, till at laſt he in- 


ſenſibly got a facility in it without perceiving how; and 


that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much 


more the effect of uſe and practice. Fdo not Fen that 
natural diſpoſition may often give the firſt rife t. 

- that never carries a man far without uſe and excrciſe, 
and it is practice alone that brings the powers of the 


d it, but 


mind as well as thoſe of the body to their perfection. 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under A trade, and 
never produces any thing for want of improvement. 
We ſee the ways of diſeourſe and reaſoning are very 


different, even concerning the ſame matter, at court 


and in the univerſity. © And he that will go but from. 
MVeftminſten Hall to the Exchange, will find a different 


genius and turn in their ways of talking, and yet one 
Cannot think at all, whoſe lot fell in the city, were 
born with different parts from thoſe who were bred at 
the univerſity or inns of court. 5 


To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhow that the diffe- 


© 4 ence, ſo obſervable in men's underſtandings and parts, 
does not ariſe ſo much from their natural faculties as 


acquired habits. He would be laughed at that ſhould go- | 


— 


— 


ut 
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about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, at 
paſt fifty. - And he will not haye much better ſucceſs, 
who ſhall endeavour at that age to make a man: reaſon 
well, or ſpeak handſomely, who has never been uſed to 
it, though you ſhould lay before him a collection of all 
the beſt precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is made 


any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them up in his 


memory; practice muſt ſettle the habit of doing with- 
out reflecting on the rule, and you may as well hope to 
make a good painter or muſician extempore by a lecture 
and inſtruction in the arts of muſic and painting, as a 
coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of rules, 
ſnowing him wherein right reaſoning conſiſts. hrs 
This being ſo, that defects and weakneſs in men's 
underſtandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right uſe of their own minds, I am apt to 
think the fault is generally miſlaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
ſee men frequently dexterous and ſharp enough in mak- 
ing a bargain, who, if you reaſon with them about mat- 
ters of religion, appear perfectly ſtupid. 
SER * 242: Þ $a «Sb LES 
I wiLL not here, in what relates to the right conduct 


and improvement of the underſtanding, repeat again the 


getting clear and determined ideas, and the employing 
our thoughts rather about them than about ſounds put 
for them, nor of ſettling the ſigniſication of. words which 
we uſe with ourſelves in the ſearch of truth, or with 
others in diſcourſing about it. Thoſe hinderances of 
our underſtandings in the purſuit of knowledge I have 
ſufficiently enlarged upon in another place; ſo that no- 
thing more needs here to be ſaid of thoſe matters. 
5 9 6. Principles. | g 


THERE is another fault that ſtops or miſleads men in 


their knowledge, which I have alſo ſpoken ſomething of, 


but yet is neceflary to mention here again, that we may. 


examine it to the bottom, and ſee the root it ſprings 


from, and that is a cuſtom of taking up with principles 


that are not ſelf-evident, and very often not fo much as 
"EE ey 5 
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true. It is not unuſual to ſee men reſt their opinions 

upon foundations that have no more certainty and oli. 

dity than the propofitions built on them, and embraced 

| for their ſake. Such foundations are theſe and the like, 

| viz. The founders or leaders of my party are good men, 

and therefore their tenets are true ; it is the opinion of 

a ſect that is erroneous, therefore it is falſe ; it hath 

been long received in the world, therefore it is true; 
or it is new, and therefore falſe... 4 

Theſe, and many the like, which are by no means the 

meaſures of truth and falſehood, the generality of men 

make the ſtandards by which they accuſtom their un- 

derſtanding to judge. And thus they falling into a ha. 

bit of determining truth and falſehood by ſuch wrong 

- meaſures, it is no wonder they ſhould embrace error 

for certainty, and be very poſitive in things they have 

no ground for. | 5 

Ĩ here is not any, who pretends to the leaſt reaſon, 

but, when any of theſe his falſe maxims are brought to 

the teſt, muſt acknowledge them to be fallible, and ſuch 

as he will not allow in thoſe that differ from him ; and 

yet after he is convinced of this, you ſhall ſee him go on 

in the uſe of them, and the very next occaſion that offers, 

argue again upon the ſame grounds. Would one not 

be ready to think that men are willing to impoſe upon 

themſelves, and miſlead their own underſtandings, who 

conduct them by ſuch young meaſures, even after they 

Tee they cannot be relied on? But yet they will not ap- 

pear ſo blameable as may be thought at firſt fight; for! 

| _ think there are a great many that argue thus in earneſt, | 

and do it not to impoſe on themſelves or others. They 
* are perſuaded of what they fay, and think there is weight 
. in it, though in a like caſe they have been convinced 
there is none; but men would intolerable to them - 

ſelves,. and contemptible to others, if they ſhould em- 

brace opinions without any ground, and hold what they | 
could give no manner of reaſon for. True or falſe, ſolid 

or ſandy, the mind muſt have ſome foundation to reſt i- 

ſelf upon, and, as I have remarked im another place, it 

no ſooner entertains any propoſition, but it preſently 
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haſtens to ſome hypotheſis to bottom it on, till then it 
is unquiet and unſettled. So much do our own very 


| tempers diſpoſe us to a right uſe of our underſtandings, 


if we would follow as we ſhould the inclinations of our 
nature. a | 7 | 
In ſome matters of concernment, eſpecially thoſe of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
and uncertain, they muſt embrace and profeſs ſome te- 
nets or other; and it would be a ſhame, nay a contra- 
dition too heavy for any one's mind to lie conſtantly 
under, for him to pretend ſeriouſly to be perſuaded of 
the truth of any N and yet not to be able to give 
any reaſon of his belief, or to ſay any thing for his pre- 
ference of this to any other opinion; and therefore they 
muſt make uſe of ſome principles or other, and th i 
can be no other than ſuch as they have and can 2 z 
and to ſay they are not in earneſt perſuaded by them, 
and do not reſi upon thoſe they make uſe of, is contra- 
ry to experience, and to allege that they are not miſled 
when we complain they are. „ a Wis © 
If this be ſo, it will be urged, why then do they not 
make uſe of ſure and unqueſtionable principles, than 
reſt on ſuch grounds as mag deceive them, and will, as 
is viſible, ſerve to ſupport error as well as truth? 
To this I anſwer, The reaſon why they do not make 
uſe of better and ſurer principles, is becauſe they can- 
not : But this inability proceeds not from want of na- 
tural parts (for thoſe few whoſe caſe that is are to be 
excuſed), but for want of uſe and exerciſe. Few men 
are from their youth accuſtomed to ſtrict reaſoning, and 


to trace the dependence of any truth in a long train of 


conſequence to its remote principles, and to obſerve its 
connection; and he that by frequent practice has not 
been uſed to this employment of his underſtanding, it 
is no more wonder that he ſhould not, when he is grown 
into years, be able to bring his mind to it, thai that he 
ſnould not be on a ſudden able to grave or deſign, dance 
on the ropes, or write a good hand, who has never 


| Prattifed either of them. 
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Nay, the moſt of men are ſo wholly ſtrangers to this, 


that do not ſo much as perceive their Want of it; 


A E : N | : 
they deſpatch the ordinary buſineſs of their callings by 
rote, as we ſay, as they have learned it; and if at any 
time they miſs ſucceſs, they impute it to any thing ra. 


ther than want of thought or ſkill, that they con- 
clude (becauſe they know no better) they have in per- 
fection; or if there be any ſubject that intereſt or fan- 
ey has recommended to their thoughts, their reaſon- 


ing about it is {till after their own faſhion, be it bet- 
ter or worſe, it ſerves their turns, and is the beſt they 


are acquainted with; and therefore when they are led 
- by it into miſtakes, and their buſineſs ſucceeds ac- 
cordingly, they impute it to any croſs accident, or de. 


fault of others, rather than to their own want of un. 


derſtanding; that is, what nobody diſcovers or com- 


plains of in himſelf. Whatſoever made his buſineſs to 
miſcarry, it was not of right thought and judgment in 
himſelf: He ſees no ſuch defect in himſelf, but is {a 
tisfied that he carries on his deſigns well enough by his 


own reaſoning, or at leaſt ſhould have done, had it not 

been for unlucky traverſes not in his power. Thus be- 

ing content with this ſhort and very imperfect uſe of 

his underſtanding, he neve#troubles himſelf to ſeek out 

methods of n his mind, and lives all his life 
0 


without any notion of cloſe reaſoning, in a continued 


conpection of a long train of conſequences from ſure 


foundations, ſuch as is requiſite for the making out and 
clearing molt of the ſpeculative truths moſt men own to 


believe and are moſt concerned in. Not to mention 
here what I ſhall have occaſion to infiſt on by and by | 


more fully, viz. that in many caſes it is not one ſeries | 
of conſequences will ſerve the turn, but many different 


and oppoſite deductions muſt be examined and laid to- 


gether, before a man can come to make a right judg 


ment of the point in queſtion. What then can be ex- | 


pected from men that neither ſee the want of any ſuch 


kind of reaſoning as this; nor if they do, know they 


how to ſet about it, or could perform it? You may as 


well ſet 2 country man, who ſcarce knows' the figures, 
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is, and never caſt up a ſum of three particulars, to ſtate 


t; a merchants long account, and find the true balance 

b off it I m e t ad Ae non, 
5 | What then ſhould be done in this caſe ? I anſwer, 
3- W We ſhould always remember what I ſaid above, that. 

n- the faculties of our ſouls are improved and made uſe- 

r- ful to us, juſt after the ſame manner as our bodies 
n- are. Would you have a man write or paint, dance 
u- or fence well, or perform any other manual operation 

t- dexterouſly and with eaſe; let him have ever ſo much 

ey vigour and activity, ſuppleneſs and addreſs natural; 

ed ly, yet nobody expects this from him unleſs he has 
Co been uſed to it, and has employed time and pains in 
le- faſhioning and N his hand or outward parts to 

n. theſe motions. Juſt ſo it is in the mind; would you 

Ne have a man reaſon well, you muſt uſe him to it by 
to times, exerciſe his mind in obſerving the connection 
in W of ideas, and follow them in train. Nothing does 
ſa- this better than mathematics, which therefore, I think; 
nis thould be taught all thoſe who have the time and 

ot opportunity, not ſo much to make them mathemati- 
e- cians, as to make them reaſonable creatures; for 

of W though we all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are born 
wut WM to it if we- pleaſe, yet we may truly ſay Nature 
ife W gives us but the ſeeds of it; we are born to be, if we 
ed pleaſe, rational creatures, but it is uſe and exerciſe 
ire only that makes us ſo, and we are indeed ſo no far- 
nd ther than induſtry and application has carried us. 
to And therefore, in ways of reaſoning which men have 

ion not been uſed to, he that will obſerve the conclu- 

by ions they take up, muſt be ſatisfied they are not alt 
ics i. o 5 . 
ent This has been the leſs taken notice of, becauſe every” +} 
to- one in his private affairs, uſes ſome ſort of reaſoning | 
dg- or other, enough to denominate him reaſonable. But 

ex- the miſtake is, that he that is found reaſonable in one 


uch thing, is concluded to#be ſo in all, and to think or ſay 
hey M . otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an affront, and ſo 
7 28 ſenſeleſs a cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it. It 
res, looks like the degradation of a man below the dig- 
Vol. III. . L | 


4 
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nity of his nature. It is true, that he that reaſons 
well in any one thing, has a mind naturally capable 


of reaſoning well in others, and to the ſame degree 


of ſtrength and clearneſs, and poſſibly much greater, 


had his underſtanding been ſo employed. But it is as 


true, that he who can reaſon well to-day about one 


| ſort of matters, cannot at all reaſon to-day about o- 


0 „ though perhaps a year hence he may. But 


wherever a man's rational faculty fails him, and will 


not ſerve him to reaſon, there we cannot ſay he is ra- 
tional, how capable ſoever he may be by time and ex- 
ereiſe to become ſo. X TD NE th 
'Try in men of low and mean education, who have 

never elevated their thoughts above the ſpade and the 
plough, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of 
a day-labourer. 'Take thoughts of ſuch an one, uſed 
for many years to one track, out of that narrow com- 
* paſs he has been all his life confined to, you will find 
him no more capable of reaſoning than almoſt a per- 
fect natural. Some one or two rules, on which their 
concluſions. immediately depend, you will find in moſt 


men have governed all their thoughts; theſe, true or 


falſe, have been the maxims they have been guided 


by: Take theſe from them, and they are perfectly at 
2 Joſs, their compaſs and pole-ſtar then are gone, and 


their underſtanding is perfectly at a nonplus, and there- 
fore they either immediately return to their old max- 
ims again as the foundations of all truth to them, not- 


_withitanding all that can be ſaid to ſhow their weak- 


neſs; or if they give them up to their reaſons, they 
with them give up all truth and further inquiry, and 


ttzink there is no ſuch thing as certainty. For if you 


would enlarge their thoughts, and ſettle them upon 


more remote and ſurer principles, they either cannot 


ceeaſily apprehend them, or if they can, know not what 
uſe to make of them; for long deductions from re- 
mote principles, is what they have not been uſed to, 
and cannot manage. NE * 


What then, can grown men never be improved or 
enlarged in their underſtandings? I fay not fo, but 
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this I think I may. ſay, that it will not be done with- 
out induſtry and application, which will require more 
time and pains than grown men, ſettled in their courſe 
of life, will allow to it, and therefore very ſeldom is 
done. And this very capacity of attaining it by uſe 
and exerciſe only, brings us back to that which I laid 
down before, that it is only practice that improves 
our minds as well as bodies, and we muſt expect no- 
thing from our ee any farther than they 
are perfected by-habits. 

The Americans are not all born with worſe ner. | 
ſtandings than the Europeans, though we ſee none of 
them have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And 
among the children of a poor country man, the lucky 
chanee of education, and getting into the world, gives 
one infinitely the ſuperiority in parts over the reſt, 
who continuing at home, had rontinged alſo juſt of 
the ſame ſize with his brethren. 


He that has to do with young ſcholars, efpecially: in 7 


malbematies) may perceive how their minds open by 
degrees, and how it is exerciſe alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will ſtick a long time at a part of a 
demonſtration, not for want of will and application, 
but really for want of perceiving the connection of 
two ideas, that to one whoſe underſtanding is more 
exereiſed, is as viſible as any thing can be. The ſame 
would be with a OP n man beginning to ſtudy mathe- 
maties; the un erſtanding rg, for want of uſe, often 
ſticks in a very plain way, and he himſelf that is fo 
puzzled, Abel he comes to ſee the connection, won- 
ders what it wayhe ſtuck at in a caſe ſo plain. 
997. Mathematics. © | | 
Av enten "mathematics as a way to ſettle in 
the mind an habit of reaſoning cloſely and in train; 
not that I think it neceſfary that all men ſhould be 
deep mathematieians, but that having got the way 
of reaſoning © which that ſtudy neceffarily brings 
the mind to, they might be able to rratiter it to 
other parts of knowledge as they ſhould have 'oc- 
caſion. "FEI in all ſorts of n every ſingle ar- 


7 
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. t moultl· be managed as a mathematical demon- 


: ration, the connection and dependence of ideas thould 
be followed till the mind is brought to the ſource on 


which it bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all along, 
though in proofs of probability, one ſuch train is not 


enough to ſettle the judgment as in demonſtrative 
andthe rho 2 4 ated rr 


Where a truth is made out by one demonſtration, 
there needs no farther inquiry; but in-probabilities 
where there wants demonſtration to eſtabliſſi the truth 


beyond: doubt, there it ĩs not enough to trace one argu- 


ment to its ſource, and obſerve its ſtrength and weak- 
neſs; but all the arguments, after having been. ſo exa- 
mined on both ſides, muſt be laid in balance one againſt 


another, and upon the whole the underſtanding deter- 


- 
. 


mine its aſſent. ee oft ei ih 
his is a way of reaſoning the underſtanding ſhould 
be accuſtomed to, which is lo different from what the 
illiterate are uſedi to, that even learned men often- 


times ſeem to have very little or no notion of it Nor 


is it to be wondered, ſince the way of diſputing in the 


ſchools leads them quite away from it, by inſiſting on 


one topical argument, by the ſucceſs of which the 
truth or falſehood of the queſtion is to be determined, 
and victory adjudged to the opponent, or defendant; 


Which is all one as if one ſhould Balance a account 


by one ſum charged and diſcharged, when there are 
an hundred others to he taken into conſideration. 
This, therefore, it would he well if men's minds were 
accuſtomed to, and that early, that they might not erect 
their opinions upon one ſingle view, when ſo many 


other are requiſite to make up the account, and mult 


come into the reckoning; before a man can ſorm a right 
judgment. This would enlarge their minds, and give 
à due freedom to their underſtandinge, that they might 


not be led into etren by preſumption, lagineſs ar pre- 
cipitaney; for I think nobody can approve ſuch a con- 


duct of the underſtanding as ſhould miſlead it from 
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d the underſtanding as I propoſe, would require every 
n man to be a ſcholar, and to be furniſhed with all the 


7 materials of knowledge, and exerciſed in all the ways 

| of reaſoning. To which I anfwer, That it is a ſname 

e for thoſe that have time, and the means to attain know - 
edge, to want any helps or aſſiſtance for the improve- 

ment of their underſtandings that are to be got, and 

$ to ſuch I would be thought here chiefly to ſpeak. 

h Thoſe; methinks, who by the induſtry, and parts of 

- their anceſtors, have been ſet free from a conſtant 

drudgery to their backs and their bellies, ſhould be- 

ſtow ſome of their ſpare time on their heads, and up- 

t on their minds, by ſome trials and effays in all the 

- ſorts and matters of 'reaſoning. . I have before men- 

tioned mathematics, wherein algebra 1 new helps 

| and views to the underſtanding. If I propoſe theſe, _ 

% it is not, as Tfaid, to make every man a thorough 

a mathematician, or a deep algebraiſt; but yet I think 

| the ſtudy: of them is of infinite uſe even to grown 

men; firſt by experimentally convincing them, that 

| to. make any one reaſon well, it is not enough to have 

parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and that ſerve him 


| | well enough in his ordinary courſe.. A man in thoſe 
ſtudies will ſee, that however good he may think his 1 
underſtanding, yet in many things, and thoſe very - Wil 


viſible, it may fail him. This would take off that 
_ preſumption that moſt men have of themſelves in this 
part; and they would not be ſo apt to think their 
minds wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there 
could be nothing added to the acuteneſs and penetra- 
tion of their underſtandings... s. | 
- Secondly, The ſtudy of mathematics would ſhow r 
them the neceſſity there is, in reaſoning, to ſeparate 
all the diſtinct ideas, and ſee the habitudes that all 
thoſe concerned in the. preſent inquiry have to one 
another, and to lay by thoſe: which relate not to the © 
propoſition in hand, and wholly. to leave them out of 
the reckoning. This is that, which in other ſubjeats 8 
beſides quantity, is what is 8 requiſite to juſt 
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. . reaſoning, though in them it is ndt ſo eaſily obſerved, a 
nor ſo carefully practiſed. In thoſe parts of know. 
ledge where it. is thought demonſtration has nothing | 
to do, men reaſon as it were in the lump; and if, up- 5 
on a ſummary and confuſed view, or upon a partial 
| conſideration, they can raiſe the appearance of a pro- X 
*  . bability, they uſually reſt content, eſpecially if it be | 
in a diſpute where every little ſtraw is laid hold on, 
and every thing that can but be drawn in any way to 
give colour to the argument, is advanced with often- 
tation. But-that mind 1s not in a poſture to find the 
truth that does not diſtinctly. take all the parts aſunder, 
| and, omitting what is not all to the point, draw a con- 
dluſion from the reſult of all the particulars which 
any way influence it. There is another no leſs uſeful 
| Habit to be got by an application to mathematical de- 
monſtrations, and that is of uſing the mind to a long 
train of coaſequences: but hovin> mentioned that al- 
ready, I ſhall not again here repeat it. 
| As to men. whoſe fortunes and time is narrower; 
g what may ſuffice them is not of that vaſt extent as may 
de imagined, and ſo comes not within the objection. 
Ni.o body is under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowledge and ſcience in general is the buſineſs only 
of thoſe who are at eaſe and leiſure. Thoſe who 
have particular callings ought to underſtand them; 
a nc it is no unreaſonable propoſal, nor impoſſible to 
be compaſſed, that they ſhould think and reaſon right 
about what is their daily employment. This one can- 
not think them incapable of, without levelling them 
| with the brutes, and charging them with a ſtupidity 
below the rank of rational creatures. TRY 
| r yy 
 BevipEs his particular calling for the ſupport of this 
i - life, every one has a concern in a future life, which 
| he is bound to look after. This engages his thoughts 
in religion; and here it mightily lies upon him to un- 
| 


Pa * 


Wy . / derftand and reaſon right. Men therefore cannot be 
e.xcuſed from underſtanding the words, and framing 
_—& the general notions relating to religion right. The 


% 
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the Chriſtian world time enough for this (had they 


no other idle hours), if they would but make uſe of 


theſe vacancies from their daily labour, and apply 


themſelves to an improvement of knowledge, with as 
much diligence as they often do to a 
things that are uſeleſs, and had but thoſe that would 


great many other 


enter them according to their ſeveral capacities in a 


right way to this knowledge. The original make of 
their minds is like that of other men, and they would 
be found not to want underſtanding fit to receive the 


knowledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged 


and helped in it as they ſhould be. For there are in- 
ſtances of very mean people, who have raiſed their 
minds to a great ſenſe and underſtanding of religiun: 


and though theſe have not been ſo frequent as could 
be wiſhed; yet they are enough to clear that condi- 


tion of life from a e Ae groſs ignorance, and to 
ſhow that more might be 
tures and Chriftians (far they can hardly be thought 
really to be ſo, who, wearing the name, know not ſo- 
| much as the very principles of that religion), if due 
care were taken of them. For, if I miſtake not, the 
_ peaſantry lately in France (a rank of people under a. 
much heavier preſſure of want and poverty than the 
day-labourers in. England) of the reformed religion, 
-underſtood it much better, and could ſay more for it, 


rought to be rational crea- 


than thoſe of a higher condition among us. 


> 


But if it ſhall be concluded that the meaner Cre Fe 4 | 
people muſt give themſelves up to a brutiſh ſtupidity 


in the things of their neareſt concernment, which I fee 


no reaſon for, this excuſes not thoſe of a freer fortune 


and education, if they neglect their underſtandings, 


and take no care to employ them as they ought, and. 
ſet them right in the knowledge of thoſe things, for 


which principally they were given them. At leaſt 
thoſe, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them the oppor- 


tunities and helps of improvements, are not ſo few, 
but that it might be hoped great advancements _— 
be made in knowledge of all kinds, eſpecially in. 
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one day of ſeven, beſides other days of reſt, allows in 
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of the greateſt concern and largeſt views, if men would 


make a right. uſe of their faculties, and ſtudy their 
on underſtandings. 1H 288755 


%, 


99. An 


5 Ovr wann corporeal objects, that conſtantly impor- 


tune our ſenſes, and captivate our appetites, fail not 


10 fill our heads with lively and laſting ideas of that 


kind. Here the mind needs not be ſet upon getting 


greater ſtore; they offer themſelves faſt enough, and 
Are uſually entertained in ſuch plenty, and lodged ſo 
carefully, that the mind wants room or attention for 
others that it has more uſe and need of. To fit the 
underſtanding therefore for ſuch reaſoning as I have 
been above ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken to fill it 
with moral and more abſtract ideas; for theſe not of-- 


fering themſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be framed 


to the underſtanding, people are generally ſo neglect- 
ful of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, 
__ -that I fear moſt men's minds are more unfurniſned 
With ſuch ideas than is imagined. They often ufe 


the words, and how can they be ſuſpected to want the 


dar? What IL have ſaid in the third book of my 
Eſſay, will excuſe me from any other anſwer” to this 
queſtion. But to convince people of what moment it 
is to their underitandings to be furniſhed with ſuch 
abſtract ideas ſteady and ſettled in them, give me leave 
- to aſk how any one ſhall be able to know whether he 
be obliged to be juſt, if he has not eſtabliſhed ideas in 
his mind of obligation and of juſtice, ſince knowledge 
conſiſts in nothing but the perceived agreement or 


Aiſagreement of thoſe ideas“ and ſo of all others the 
ke, which concern our lives and manners. And if 


men do find a difficulty to fee the agreement or diſa- 
greement of two angles which, he before their eyes, 
-unalterable in a diagram, how-utterly impoſſible will 
it be to perceive it in ideas that have no other ſenſible 
objects to repreſent them to the mind but ſounds, 
with which they have no manner of conformity, and 
therefore had need to be clearly ſettled in the mind 
themſelves, if we would make any clear judgment 
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about them? This therefore is one of the firſt things 
the mind ſhould' be employed about in the right con- 
duct of the underſtanding, without. which it is impoſ- 
fible it ſhould. be capable of reaſoning right about thoſe: 


matters. But in theſe, and all other ideas; care muſt - 


be taken that they harbour no inconſiſtencies, and that 
they have a real exiſtence where real exiſtence is ſup- 
poſed, and are not mere chimeras with a ſuppoſed ex- 
. TT 
5 Sor on $200; Fs 7 4, 15 

EvERY. one is forward to complain of the prejudices 
that miſlead. other men or parties, as if he were free, 
and had none of his oẽn. This being objected on all 


A 


ſides, it is agreed, that it is-a fault and an hinderance 


to knowledge. What now is the cure ? No other. but 


this, that every man ſhould let alone other's preju- 


dices, and examine his own- Nobody is convinced of 
his by the accuſation: of another, he reeriminates by 
the ſame rule, and is clear. The only way to remove 
this great cauſe of ignorance and error out of the 


world is for every one impartially to examine him- 
ſelf. If others will not deal fairly with their own 


* 


minds, does that make my errors truths, or ought it 


to make me in love with them, and willing to impoſe ER 
on myſelf ? If others love cataracts on their eyes, 


ſhould that hinder me from couching mine as ſoon as: 
could ? Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and 
yet who almoſt is not fond of that which dims his 


üght, and keeps the clear light out of his mind, which 
ſliould lead him into truth and knowledge? Falſe or 
doubtful poſitions, relied upon as unqueſtionable max- 


ims, keep thoſe in the dark from truth who build on 
them. Such are uſually the prejudices imbibed from 


education, party, reverence, faſhion, intereſt, &c. 


This is the mote which every one ſees in his brother's 


eye, but never regards theubeam in his o.] n. For 
Who is chere almoſt that is eveH brought fairly to ex- 


amine his Owu- principles, and ſee. whether they are 


| ſuch as will bear the trial? But pet this ſpould be one : 
of dhe Art things ops ſhould {et ahguts and bs chu 
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'  Jous in, who would rightly conduct his underſtanding 
in the ſearch of truth and knowledge. 

1950 thoſe who are willing to get rid of this great 
hinderance of knowledge (for to ſuch only J write), to 
thoſe who would ſhake off this great and dangerous 
 Tmpoſtor prejudice, who drefles up falſehood: in the 
W * Hkenels of truth, and ſo dexterouſly hoodwinks men's 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that 
they are more in the light than any that do not ſee 
with their cyes ; I ſhall offer this one mark whereby 
prejudice may be known. He that is ſtrongly of any 
opinion, muſt ſuppoſe (unleſs he be ſelf-· condemned) 
dat his perſuaſion is built upon good grounds; and 
S that his aſſent is no greater than what the evidence of 
| the truth he holds forces him to; and that they are 
arguments, and not inclination or fancy, that make 
bim ſo confident and poſitive in his tenets. Now, if 
3 after all his profeſſion, he cannot bear any oppoſition 

to his opinion, if he cannot fo much as give a patient 
.- hearing, much lefs examine and weigh the arguments 
on the other ſide, does he not plainly confeſs it is pre- 
fullice governs him? and it is not the evidence of 
truth, but ſame lazy anticipation, ſome beloved pre- 
ſumption that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in. | For 
if what he holds be, as he gives out, well fenced: with 
evidence, and he ſees it to be true, what need he fear 
co put it to the proof ? If his opinion be ſettled upon 
2 firm foundation, if the arguments that ſupport it, 
and have obtained his aſſent, be clear, good, and con- 
- wvincing, why ſhould: Larter Sos have it tried whe- 
ther they be proof of not? He whoſe affent goes be- 
yond his evidence, owes this exceſs of his adherence . 
only to prejudice, and does in effect own it, when he 
reſuſes to hear what is offered againſt it; declaring. 
thereby, that it is not evidence he ſeeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward 
$ 0 of all that may ftand in oppoſition to 
it, unheard and unexamined; which, what is it but 
©. "prejudice? Qui æquum flatuerit parte inauditd alterd: 
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Of the Conduct of the Underflanding:- *' 27 
would acquit himſelf in this caſe as a lover of truth, 
not giving way to any preoccupation or bias that may 
miſlead him, muſt do two things that are not very 
common, nor very ea. 3 

„e e , (27S ed it 1 
FigsT, He muſt not be, in love with any opinion, or 
wiſh it to be true, till he knows it to be ſo, and then 
he will not need to wiſh it; for nothing that is falſe 
can deſerve our good wiſnhes, nor a deſire that it ſhould 
have the place and force of truth; and yet nothing is 
more frequent than this. Men are fond of certain te- 
nets upon no other evidence but reſpect and caſtom, 
and think they muſt maintain them, or all is gone, 
though they have never examined the ground they 
ſtand on, nor have ever made them out to themſelves, 
or can make them out to others. We ſhould contend. 
earneſtly for the truth, but we ſhould firſt be ſure that 
it is truth, or elſe we fight againft God, who is the 
God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is 
the father and propagator of lies; and our zeal, though 
never ſo warm, will not excuſe us; for this is plainly 
preud ee eh ub SH ON 
SeconDLY, He muſt do that which he will find him- 
ſelf very averſe to, as judging the thing unneceſſary, 
or himſelf-incapable of doing it. He muſt try whe- 
ther his principles be certainly true or not, and how 
far he may ſafely rely upon them. This, whether 
fewer have the heart or the {kill to do, I ſhall not de- 
termine; but this I am ſure, this is that which every 
one ought to do, cho profeſſes to love truth, and 
would not impoſe upon himſalf; whichis a ſurer way 
to be made a fool of than by being expoſed to the ſo- 

phiſtry of others. The diſpoſition to put any cheat 
upon ourſelves works conſtantly, and we are pleaſed 
with it, but are impatient of being bantered or miſ- 
led by others. The inability J here ſpeak of is 
not any natural defect that makes men incapable of | 
examining their own principles. To ſuch, rules of 
conducting their underſtandings WY and tha: ll 
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is the caſe of very few. The great number is of thoſe 
whom the ill habit of never exerting their thoughts 


has diſabled: the powers of their minds are ſtarved 
by diſuſe, and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which 


nature fitted them to receive from exerciſe. Thoſe 
who are in a condition to learn the firſt rules of plain 


arithmetic, and could be brought to caſt up an ordi- 


nary ſum, are capable of this, if they had but accu- 


ſtomed their minds to reaſoning: but they that have 


wholly neglected the exerciſe of their underſtandings 


in this way, will be very far at firſt from being able to 
do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractiſed in figures 


to caſt up a ſhop- book, and perhaps think it as ſtrange 
to be ſet about it. And yet it muſt nevertheleſs be 


confefſed to be a wrong uſe of our underſtandings to 


build our tenets (in things where we are concerned to 
bud the truth) upon principles that may lead us into 
error. We take our principles at hap-hazard upon 


truſt, and without ever having examined them, and 


then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption that 


they are true and ſolid; and what is all this but child- 5 


1th, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs credulity ?: 


In theſe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for 

all truth; I mean the receiving it in-the love af it as 
truth, but not loving it for any other reaſon before 
we know it to be true; and in the examination of our 


principles, and not receiving any for ſuch, nor build- 
ing on them till we are fully convinced, as rational 
creatures, of their ſolidity, truth and certainty, con- 


' liſts-that freedom of the underſtanding, which is ne- 


ceſſary to a rational creature, and without which it. is 


not truly an underſtanding. It is conceit, fancy, ex- 
travagance, any thing father than underſtanding, if 

it muſt be under the conſtraint of receiving and hold- 
ing opinions by the authority of any thing but their 
. Own, not fancied, but perceived, evidence. This was 


rightly called impoſition, and is of all other the wortt 
and-moſt dangerous ſort of it. For we impoſe upon 


| a ourſelves, which is the ſtrongeſt unpofition of all 
others; and we impoſe 


upon ourſelves in that par: 
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which ought with the greateſt care to be ke t free 
from all impoſition. The world is apt to caſt great 


blame on thoſe who have an indifferency for opinions, 


eſpecially in religion. I fear this is the foundation of 
eat error and worſe conſequences. To be indifferent 


vhich of two opinions is true, is the right temper of 


the mind that preſerves it from being impoſed on, and 
diſpoſes it to examine with that indifferency, till it has 
done its beſt to find the truth, and this is the only di- 
rect and ſafe way to it. But to be indifferent whe- 
ther we embrace falſehood or truth or no, is the great 
road to error. Thoſe who are not indifferent which 
opinion is true are guilty of this; they ſuppoſe, with- 
out examining, that what they hold is true, and then 
think they ought to be zealous for it. Thoſe, it is 
plain by their warmth and eagerneſs, are not indiffe- 
rent for their own opinions, but methinks are very 
indifferent whether they be true or falſe, ſince they 
cannot endure to have any doubts raiſed, or objections 


made againſt them; and it is viſible they never have 


made any themſelves, and ſo never having examined 


them, know not, nor are concerned, as they ſhould 


be, to know whether they be true or falſe. ; + © 
Theſe are the common and molt general miſcar- 


riages which I think men ſhould avoid or rectify in a 
right conduct of their underſtandings, and ſhould be 
particularly taken care of in education. The buſineſs - 
whereof in reſpect of knowledge is not, as I think, to 


perfect a learner in all or any one of the ſciences, but 
to give his mind that freedom, that diſpoſition, and 
_ thoſe habits: that may enable him to attain any part 
of knowledge he ſhall-apply himſelf to, or ſtand-in 


need of in the future courſe of his life. -- - - ++ - 


- 


This, and this only, is well principling, and not the 


inſtilling a reverence and veneration for certain dog- 


mas, under the ſpecious title of principles, which are 


often ſo remote from that truth and evidence which 


belongs to principles, that they ought to be rejected 


as falſe and erroneous, and is often the cauſe to men 


ſo educated, when they come abroad into the world, 
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and find they cannot maintain the principles fo taken 
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up and reſted in, to caſt off all principles, and turn 

perfect ſceptics, regardleſs of knowledge and virtue. 
There are ſeveral weakneſſes and defects in the un- 

derſtanding, either from the natural temper of the 


mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its 
progreſs to knowledge. Of theſe there are as many 


bly to be found, if the mind were thoroughly ſtu. 


| died, as there are diſeaſes of the body, each whereof 
clogs and diſables the underſtanding to ſome degree, 
and therefore deſerves to be looked after and cured. 


I ſhall fet down ſome few to excite men, eſpecially 
thoſe who make knowledge their buſineſs, to look in- 


to themſelves, and obſerve whether they do not in- 


dulge fome weakneſs, allow ſome miſcarriages in the. 


management of their intellectual de ae Oi is 
Lo on to them in the ſearch of rruth _ | 


$13. Obſervation. © 


PARTICULAR matters of fact are the . foun- 
dations on which our civil and natural knowledge is. 
built: the benefit the underſtanding makes of them 


is to draw from. them conclufions, which may be as. 


| 83 rules of knowledge, and conſequently of prac- 


mind often makes not that benefit it ſhould 


| ef He information it receives from the accounts of 
civil or natural hiſtorians, in being too forward or too 
dow in making Evicrvations © on the particular facts re- 


corded in them. 


There are thoſe who are very afkduous 3 in reading, 
and yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. 
They are delighted with the ſtories that are told, and 


aps can tell them again, for they make all they 


read nothing but hiſtory to themſelves; but not re- 
fflecting on it, not making to themſelves obſervations 
from what they read, they are very little improved 
by all that crowd of particulars, that either paſs 
chrough, or lodge themſelves in their underſtandings. 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading and 


cramping themſylves, but not digeſting any thing, it 
Dee eee wy 
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If their memories retain well, one may ſay they 
' have the materials of knowledge, but like thoſe. for 

building, they are of no advantage, if there be no 
other uſe made of them but to let them lie heaped up 
together. Oppoſite to theſe there are others who loſe: 
the improvement they ſhould make of matters of fact 
by a quite contrary conduct. They are apt to draw 


general concluſions, and raiſe axioms from every par- 


ticular they may meet with. Theſe make: as little 
true benefit of hiſtory as the other; nay, being of 
forward and active ſpirits, receive more harm by it; 
it being of worſe conſequence to ſteer one's thoughts 


by a wrong rule, than to have none at all, error doing 


to buſy men much more harm than ignorance: to the 


flow and ſluggiſh. Between theſe, thoſe ſeem to do 


beſt, who taking material and uſeful hints ſometimes 


from ſingle matters of fact, carry them in their minds 
to be judged of, by what they ſhall find in hiftory to 
confirm or reverſe theſe imperfect obſervations ;. which: 


may be eſtabliſhed into rules fit to be relied on, when - 


they are juſtiſied by a ſufficient and wary induction of 
particulars. ' He that makes no ſuch reflections on 
what he reads, only loads his mind with a rhapſody 
of tales ſit in winter nights for the entertainment of 


others: and he that will improve every matter of fact 


into a maxim, will abound in contrary obſervations, 


that can be of no other uſe but to perplex and pudder. 
him if he compares them; or elſe to miſguide him, if 

he gives himſelf up to the authority of that, which 
; or for ſome other fancy, , beſt ' pleaſes 


14 


for its novelty, 
id N — ae, 513. Bias. 8 ES e ee ATT: 

Nxxir to theſe, we may place thoſe, who ſuffer their 
own natural tempers and paſſions they are poſſeſſed 
with to influence their judgments, eſpecially of men. 


and things that may any way relate to their preſent 
circumſtances and intereſt. Truth is all ſimple, all 
pure, will bear no mixture of any thing elſe with it. 


It is rigid and inflexible to any bye intereſts ;. and ſo 


thould the underſtanding be, whoſe uſe and.excellency 2 
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_- hes in conforming itſelf ta it. To think of every 
thing juſt as it is in itſelf, is the proper buſineſs of 

the underſtanding, though it be not that which men 
always employ it to. This all men, at firſt hearing, 
allow is the right uſe every one ſhould make of his 
= underſtanding. Nobody will be at ſuch an open de- 
| fiance with common ſenſe, as to profeſs that we ſhould 
not endeavour to know, and think of things as they 

are in themſelves, and yet there is nothing more fre- 

quent than to do the contrary z and men are apt to 
excuſeè themſelves, and think they have reaſon to do 

ſo, if they have but a pretence that it is for God, or 

a good cauſe, that is, in effect for themſelves, their 

own perſuaſion or party: ſor to thoſe in their turns 

the ſeveral ſects of men, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
gion, entitle God and a good cauſe. But God requires 

not men to wrong or miſuſe their. faculties for him, 

nor to lie to others or themſelves for his ſake; which 

they purpoſely do, who will not ſuffer; their under- 
ſtandings to have right conceptions of the things pro: 
poſed to them, and deſignedly reſtrain themſelves 

.. from having juſt thoughts of every thing, as far as 
they are concerned to inquire. And as for a good 
cauſe; that needs not ſuch ill helps; if it be good, 
truth will ſupport it, and it has no need of fallacy or 
„%% ] botodg Wav erin pag a! i 
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VERT much of kin to this is the hunting after argu- 
meme to make good One ſide of a queſtion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour, the 
Other fide. What is this but wilfully to miſguide the 
underſtanding, and is fo far from giving truth its due 
value, that it wholly : debaſes it: eſpouſe opinions that 
beſt comport with their power, proſit, or credit, and 
then ſeek arguments to ſupport them? Truth light 
1 upon this way is of no more avail to us than error; 
for what is ſo taken up by us may be falſe as well as 
=_ Hons and he has not done his duty who has thus 
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There is another but more innocent way of collect- 
ing arguments, very familiar among bookiſh men, 
which is to furniſh themſelves with the arguments 
they meet with pro and con in the queſtions they 
ſtudy. This helps them not to judge right, nor ar- 
gue ſtrongly, but only to talk copiouſly on either fide, 
without being ſteady and ſettled in their own judg- 
ments : for ſuch arguments gathered from other men's 
thoughts, - floating only in the memory, are there 
ready indeed to ſupply copious talk with ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon, but are far from helping us to 
judge right. Such variety of arguments only diſtra&t 
the underſtanding that relies on them, unleſs it has 
gone farther than ſuch a ſuperficial way of examining  - 
this is to eee for appearance, only to ſerve our 
vanity. The ſure and only way to get true know- 
jedge, is to form in our minds clear ſettled notions of 
things, with names annexed to thoſe determined ideas. 
© Theſe we are to conſider, and with their ſeveral rela- 
tions and  habitudes, and not amuſe ourſelves with 
floating names, and words of indetermined fignifica- 
tion, which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a 
turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and re- 
ſpects our ideas have one to another, that real know- 
ledge conſiſts; and when a man once perceives how 
far they agree or diſagree one with another, he will 
be able to judge of what other people ſay, and will 
not need to be led by the arguments of others, 
which are many of them nothing but plauſible ſophiſ- 
try. This will teach him to ſtate the queſtion right, 
and ſee whereon it turns; and thus he will ſtand upon 
his own legs, and know by his own underſtanding, 
whereas by collecting and learning arguments by 
heart, he will be but a retainer to others; and when 
any one queſtions the foundations they are built upon, 
he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his 
implicit knowledge. „ pe {LI AW Fs 08 
Lanour for labour-ſake is againſt nature. The un- 
derſtanding, as well as all the other faculties, chooſes 
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obtain the knowledge it is about, and then ſet upon 
ſome new inquiry. But this, whether lazineſs or 
haſte, often-miſleads it, and makes it content itſelf 
with improper ways of ſearch, and ſuch as will not 
ſerve the turn: ſometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, 
when teſtimony of right has nothing to do, becauſe it 
is eaſier to believe than to be ſęientifically inſtructed : 
ſometimes it contents itſelf with one argument, and reſts 
ſatisfied with that, as it were a demonſtration ; whereas 
the thing under proof is not capable of demonſtration, 
and therefore muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of proba- 


bilities, and all the material arguments pro and con be 


examined and brought to a balance. In ſome caſes 
the mind is determined by probable topies in inquiries, 
where demonſtration may be had. All theſe and. ſe- 
veral others, which lazinefs, impatienee, cuſtom, and 
Want of uſe and attention lead men into, are Is 


mn Re nnderiobdng in the ſearch of truth. 


In every queſtion the nature and manner of the proof 
it is capable of ſhould be confidered, to make our in- 


+05 quiry ſuch as it ſhould be. This would fave a great 


deal of frequently employed pains, and lead us fooner 
_ to that di — and — of truth we are capable 
of. The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially 
frivolous ones, ſuch as are all that are merely verbal, 
is not only loſt labour, but cumbers the memory to 
no purpoſe, and ſerves only to hinder it from ſeizing 
and holding of the truth in all thoſe caſes which are 
capable of demonſtration. In ſuch a way of proof the 
truth and certainty is ſeen, and +he mind fully poſſeſ- 
ſees itſelf of it; when in the other way of aſſent, it only 
| hovers about it, is amuſed with uncertainties. In 
this ſuperficial way indeed the mind is capable of 
more variety of plauſible talk, but is not enlarged as 
* it ſhould be in its knowledge. It is to this ſame haſte 
and impatience of the mind alſo, that a not due tra- 

eing of the arguments to their true foundation, is ow- 

ing; men fee a little, preſume a great deal, and fo 


jump to the concluſion. This is a ſhort way to fancy 


2 ing 5 Ea . 
always the. ſhorteſt way to its end, would Preſently 
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and conceit, and (if firmly embraced) to opiniatrey, 
but is certainly. the fartheſt way about to knowledge. 
For he that will know, muſt by the connection of he 
proofs ſee the truth, and the ground it ſtands on; and 
therefore, if he has for haſte ſkipt over what he ſhould 


or elſe he will never come to knowledge. 
ee e 128 "te 
ANOTHER fault of as ill conſequence as this, which 
proceeds alſo from lazineſs, with a mixture of vanity, 
is the ſkipping from one ſort of knowledge to another. 
Some men's tempers are quickly weary of any one 
thing. Conſtancy and aſſiduity is what they cannot 


or faſhion is to a court-lady. - 5 | 

* | [A 3 917. Smattering. 85 a 0 = 
OrTHxRs, that they may ſeem univerſally knowing, get a 

little ſmattering in every thing. Both theſe may fill their 


fort of knowledge; it is certainly very uſeful. and ne- 


a different way, and to a different end. Not for talk 
and vanity to fill the head with ſhreds” of all kinds, 
that he who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a frippery, may be 
able to match the diſcourſes of all he ſhall meet with, 
as if nothing could come amiſs.to him; and his head 


was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could be 


propoſed which he was not maſter of, and was readily 
| furniſhed. to. entertain any one on. This is an excel- 


have examined, he mult begin and go Over all again, 


ceſſary to form the mind, but then it muſt be done in 


— 


4. 


bear: the ſame ſtudy long continued in, is as intoler- 
able to them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 


heads with ſuperficial notions of things, but are very _ 
much out of the way of attaining truth or knowledge. 
e e Ya 
I Do not here ſpeak againſt the taking a taſte of every 


lency indeed, and a great one too, to have a real and | 
true knowledge in all, or moſt of the objects of con- 


templation. But it is what the mind of one and the 
ſame man can hardly attain unto; and the inſtances 


are ſo few of thoſe who have in any meaſure ap- 


proached towards it, that I know not whether they: : 


are to be propoſed as examples in the ordinary con- 
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260 Of the ConduBt of the Underſtaniing. © 


duct of the underſtanding. For a man to underſtand 
fully the buſineſs of his particular calling in the com- 
monwealth, and of religion, which is his calling ag 
he is a man in the world, is uſually enough to take 
up his whole time; and there are few that inform 
themſelves in theſe, which is every man's proper and 
3 buſineſs, ſo to the bottom as they ſhould do. 
But though this be fo, and there are very few men 
that extend their thoughts towards univerſal know- 
edge, yet I do not doubt, but if the right way were 
taken, and the methods of inquiry were odered as 
they ſhould be, men of little buſineſs and great leiſure 


might go a great deal farther in it than is uſually done. 


To return to the buſineſs in hand; the end and uſe of 


24 little infight in thoſe parts of knowledge, which are 


not a man's proper buſineſs, is to accuſtom our minds 
to all ſorts of ideas, and the proper ways of examin- 
ing their habitudes and relations. This gives the 


mind a freedom, and the exerciſing the underſtanding 
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in the ſeveral ways of inquiry and reaſoning, which 
the moſt ſkilful have made uſe of, teaches the mind 
fagacity and warineſs, and a ſuppleneſs to apply itſelf 


more cloſely and dexterouſiy to the bents and turns of 
the matter in all its reſearches. Beſides, this univer- 


darling, will prevent another evil very commonly to 
be obſerved in thoſe who have from the beginning 

been ſeaſoned only by one part of knowledge. Let a 
man be given up to the contemplation of one ſort of 


knowledge, and that will become every thing. The 
mind will take ſuch a tincture from a familiarity with 


that object, that every thing elſe, how remote ſoever, 


8 - wilt be brought under the fame view. Ay metaphy- 


ſician will bring ploughing and gardening immediately 
to abſtract notions, the hiſtory-of nature ſhall fignity 
nothing to him. An alchymiſt, on the contrary, thall 
reduce divinity to the maxims of his laboratory, ex- 
plain morality by al, ſulphur, and mercury, and alle- 


kt 


gorize the feripture: itſelf, ; and the ſacred; myſteries 
thereof into the philoſopher's ſtone. And I heard 
once a man who had a more than ordinary excellency . 
in muſic,, ſeriouſly accommodate Moſes's ſeven days of 
the firſt week te the notes of muſic, as if from thence 
had been taken the meaſure and method of the erea- 
tion. It is of no ſmall conſequence to keep the mind 
from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which I think is beſt done by 
giving it a fair and equal view of the whole intellec- 
tual world, wherein it may ſee the order, rank, and 
beauty of the whole, and give a juſt allowance to the 
diſtin& provinces of the ſeveral ſeiences in the due 
order and uſefulneſs of each of then. 
If this be that which old men will not think neceſ- 
ſary, nor be eaſily brought to; it is fit at leaſt that it 
ſhould be practiſed in the breeding of the young. The 
buſineſs? of education, as I have already obſerved, is 
not, as I think, to make them perfect in any one of 
the ſciences, but ſo to open and diſpoſe their minds as 
may beſt. make them capable of any, when; they ſhall 
apply themſelves to it. If men are for a long time 
accuſtomed only to one ſort or method of thoughts, 
their minds grow ſtiff in it, and do not readily turn 
to another. It is therefore to give them this freedom 
that I think: they ſhould be made look into all ſorts of 
knowledge, and exerciſe their underſtandings in ſo 
wide a variety and ſtock of knowledge. But I do not 
propoſe it as a variety and ſtoek of knowledge, but a 
variety and freedom of thinking, as an inereaſe of the 
powers and activity of the mind, not as an. enlarge- 
ment of its poſſeſſions. 2 . 
J P, Vit A 5 0 19. Reading. L 24 8 1 ** . 4 10 473 
This is that which I think great readers are apt to 
be miſt aken in. Thoſe who have read of every thing, 
are thought to underſtand every thing too; but it is 
not always ſo. Reading furniſhes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours. We are of- the ruminating kind, and it is 
not enough to cram ourſelves with a great load of 
olle cdions, unleſs we chew them over again, [they | 
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will not give us ſtrength and nouriſhment. Ther Ml | 
are indeed in ſome writers viſible inſtanees of deep t 
thoughts, cloſe and acute reaſoning, and ideas well 0 
purſued. The light theſe would give would be of 
great uſe, if their reader would obſerve and- imitate L 
them; all the reſt at beſt are but particulars fit to be \ 
turned into knowledge; but that can be done only by : 
our on meditation, and examining the reach, force \ 
( and coherence of what is ſaid; and then as far as we t 
.  - apprehend and ſee the connection of ideas, ſo far it is Wl ' 
ours; without that, it is but ſo much looſe matter t 
floating in our brain. The memory may be ſtored, 
but the judgment is little better, and the ſtock of V 
knowledge not increaſed by being able to repeat what t 
others have ſaid, or produce the arguments we have t 
found in them. Such a knowledge: as this, is but t 
knowledge by hearſay, and the oſtentation of it, is at WW © 
- beſt but talking by rote, and very often upon weak MW. 
and wrong principles. For all that is to be found in t 
books, is not built upon true foundations, nor always 


rightly deduced from the principles it is pretended to 

be built on. Such an examen as is requiſite to dif- 

cover that, every reader's mind is not forward to 3 

= make; eſpecially in thoſe who have given themſelves r 
= up to a party, and only hunt for what they can ſcrape WW 2 
=  together,' that may favour and ſupport the tenets of . 
= - it. Such men wüfully exclude themſelves from truth, I t! 
and from all true benefit to be received by reading. 3 
Others of more indifferency often want attention and 1 * 
induſtry. The mind is backward in itſelf to be at m 

the pains to trace every argument to its original, and te 

to fee upon what baſis it ſtands, and how firmly: but g 

yet it is this that gives ſo much the advantage to one I£W © 

man more than another in reading. The mind ſhould, I b. 

by ſevere rules, be tied down to this at firſt 'unealy r 
tak; uſe and exerciſe will give it facility. Se that ſt 

' . ._ thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, readily, as it were 
with one caſt of the eye, take a views of the argu- 4 
ment, and preſently, in moſt caſes, ſee where it bot- 
toms. Thoſe Who have got this faculty, one may 
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fay, have got the true key of books, and the clue 


to lead them, through the mizmaze of variety of 
opinions and authors, to truth and certainty, 'This 


young beginners ſhould be entered in, and ſhowed the 
uſe of, that they may profit — their reading. Thoſe 
| il 


who are ſtrangers to it, will be apt to think it too 

eat a clog in the way of men's ſtudies, and they 
will ſuſpect they ſnall meet but ſmall progreſs, if, in 
the books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and 


unravel every argument, and follow it ſtep by ſtep up 


to its original. 1 
J anſwer, this is a good objection, and ought to 
weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for much 
talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to ſay - 
to it. But I am here e e into the conduct of 
the underſtanding in its progreſs towards knowledge; 
and to thofe who aim at that, I may ſay, that he, 
who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward in a courſe 
that points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end, 
than he that runs after every one he meets, though 
he gallop all day full- ſpeed. a DO eee LIE 
To' which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and 
rub to any one only in the beginning, when cuſtom 
and exerciſe has made it familiar, it will be deſpatched 
in moſt occaſions, without reſting. or interruption in 
the courſe of our reading. The motions and views of 
a mind exerciſed that ado are wonderfully quick ; . 
and a man uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees as 


much at one glimpſe as would require a long diſcourſe 


to lay before another, and make out in an entire and 
gradual deduction. Beſides, that hen the firſt diffi- 


culties are over, the delight and ſenſible advantage it 5 


brings, mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in 
gs which without this is very improperly called 
. 9 20. Intermediate Principles. + * : 
As an help to this, I think it may be propoed, that, 
for the ſaving the long progreſſion of the thoughts to 
remote and firft principles in every caſe; the mind 
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| ſhould provide it ſeveral ſtages ; that is to ſay, inter- 


mediate principles, which it might have recourſe to 
in the examining thoſe poſitions that come in its way, 
, Theſe, though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet 


if they have been made out from them by a wary and 


unqueſtionable deduction, may be depended on as cer- 
- © tain and infallible truths, and ſerve as unqueſtionable 
- > - truths to prove other points depending on them by a 
nearer and ſhorter view than remote and general max- 
ims. Theſe may ſerve as land-marks to ſhow what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beſides it. 
And thus mathematicians do, who do not in every 
new problem run it back to the firſt axioms, through 

all the whole train of intermediate propoſitions. Cer- 

tain / theorems, that they have ſettled to themſelves 
upon ſure demonſtration, ſerve to reſolve to them 
multitudes of propoſitions which depend on them, and 


went afreſh over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firſt ſelf-evident . principles. Only in 
other ſciences great care is to be taken that they eſta- 
bliſn thoſe intermediate principles with as much 
caution, exactneſs, and indifferency, as mathemati- 
clans uſe in the ſettling any of their great theorems. 
When this is not done, but men take up the principles 


| 1 in this or that ſcience upon credit, inclination, intereſt, 
Xe. in haſte, without due examination, and moſt un- 
1 queſtionable proof, they lay a trap for themſelves, and 
a as much as in them lies captivate their underſtandings 
1 to miſtake, falſehood, and error. e 


V f,, ĩ˙ TO 
- As there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
already obſerved, is apt to miſlead the underſtanding ; 

ſo there is often a partiality to ſtudies, which is pre- 
juqdicial alſo to knowledge and improvement. Thoſe 
- -ſoiences, which men are particularly verſed in, they 
are apkł to value and extol, as if that part of know- 
ledge, which every one has acquainted himſelf with, 
were that alone which was worth the having, and all 


dee reſt were idle, and empty amuſcments, compori- 


4 


are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind 
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tively of no uſe or importance. This is the effect .. 


- W ignorance and not knowledge, the being vainly puffed 
op with a flatulency, ariſing from a weak and narrow 
. comprehenſion. It is not amiſs that every one ſhould 
51 reliſn the ſcience that he has made his peculiar ſtudy: 
q a view of its beauties, and a ſenſe of its uſefulneſs, car- 
* ries a man on with the more delight and warmth in the 
a purſuit and improvement of it. But the contempt of 
| all other-knowledge, as if it were nothing in compariſon 
- of law or phyſic, of aſtronomy or chemiſtry, or perhaps 
: ſqme yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein I have got 


ſome ſmattering, or am ſomewhat advanced, is not only 
! the mark of a vain or little mind, but does this preju- 
dice in the conduct of the underſtanding, that it coops it 


| up. within narrow bounds, and hinders it from looking 
8 abroad into other provinces of the intellectual world, 


F more beautiful poſſibly, and more fruitful than that 
q which it had till then laboured in; wherein it might 
find, beſides new. knowledge, ways or hints whereby it 


A might be enabled the better to cultivate its own. 

5 ite e e 5, i, ee, „ Eb” 
h Tine is indeed one ſcience (as they are now diſtin- 
j. guiſhed) incomparably above all the reſt, where it is 


not by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, for 
2 mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean theolo- 
1 gy, which, containing the knowledge of God and his 
_ creatures, our duty to him and our fellow creatures and 
da view of our preſent and future ſtate, is the compre- 
henſion of all other knowledge directed to its true end; 
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8 i. e. the honour and veneration of the Creator, and the 
happineſs of mankind. This is that noble ſtudy which 
e | i5 every man's duty, and every one that can be called a 
- | rational creature is capable of. The works of nature, 
. and the words of revelation, diſplay it to mankind in 
* characters ſo large and viſible, that thoſe who are not 
quite blind way in them read, and ſee the ſirſt prin- 


0 ciples and moſt; neceſſary parts of it; and from thence, 
, as they have time and induſtry, may be enabled to go on 
e the. more abſtruſe parts of it, and penetrate into thoſe 
infinite depths filled. with the treaſ ry of wiſdom and 
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knowledge. This is that ſcience which would truly en- 
Jarge men's minds, were it ſtudied, or permitted to be 
ſtudied every where, with that freedom, love of truth 
and charity which it teaches, and were not made, con- 
trary to its nature, the occaſion of ſtrife, faction, ma. 
lignity, and narrow impoſitions. I ſhall fay no more 
Here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a wrong uſe of 
my underſtanding, to make it the rule and meaſure of 
— man's; a uſe which it is neither fit for, nor ca- 
1 . 0 $ 23. Parttality. 


ITIIS partiality, where it is not permitted an authority 


to render all other ſtudies inſignificant or conte mptible, 
is often indulged ſo far as to be relied upon, and made 
uſe of in other parts of knowledge, to which it does not 
at all belong, and wherewith it has no manner of afh- 
nity. Some men have ſo uſed their heads to mathema- 
tical figures, that, giving a preference to the methods 
of that ſcience, they introduce lines and diograms into 
their ſtudy of divinity, or politic inquiries, as if nothing 
could be known without them; and others, accuſtomed 
to retired ſpeculations, run natural 3 into me- 
taphyſical notions, and the abſtract generalities of lo- 
gie; and how often may one meet with religion and 
morality treated of in the terms of N and 
thought to be improved by the methods and Hotions of 


- chemiſtry ? But he, that will take care of the conduct 


of his underſtanding to direct it right to the knowledge 


of things, muſt avoid thoſe undue 1 and not 


by a fondneſs for what lie has found uſeful and neceſſary 


n one, transfer it to another ſcience, where it ſerves on- 
ly to perplex and confound the underſtanding. It is a 


certain truth, that ret nolunt male adminiſtruri, it is no 


| leſs certain res nalunt male intelligi. Things themſelves 


are to be conſidered as they are in themſelves, and then 
they will ſhow us in what way they are to be underſtoed. 


For to have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures, and 


unalterable relations of things, and not endeavour to 


bring things to any preconceived notions of our own. 
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Th ere is another partiality very commonly obſervable 
in men of ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial nor ridiculous than 


the former and that is a fantaſtical and wild-attributing 


all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the moderns. 
This raving upon antiquity in matter of poetry, Horace 
has wittily deſcribed and expoſed in one of his ſatires. 
The ſame ſort of madneſs may be found in reference to 


all the other ſciences. Some will not admit an opinion 


not authoriſed by men of old, who were then all giants 
in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into the treaſury 
of truth or knowledge, which has not the ſtamp of 
Greece or Rome upon it; and, fince their days, will 
ſcarce allow that men have been able to ſee, think 'or 


write.. Others, with a like extravagancy, contemn all 


that the ancients have left us, and being taken with the 


modern inventions and diſcoveries, lay by all that went 


before, as if whateyer is called old muſt have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and 
rottenneſs. Men, I think, have been much the ſame 


for natural endowments in all times. Faſhion, diſei- 
pline and education, have put eminent differences in 


the ages of ſeveral countries, and made one generation 
much differ from another in arts and ſciences: But 
truth is always the Tame ; time alters it not, nor is it 


the better or worſe for being of ancient or modern tra- 
dition. Many were eminent in former ages of the 
world for their difcovery and delivery of it; but though 


the knowledge they have left us be worth our ſtudy, yet 


they exhauſted not all its treaſure; they left a great deal 
for the induſtry and ſagacity of after ages, and ſo ſhall 


we. That was once new to them, which any one now 
receives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
worſe for appearing as a novelty; and that which is now 
embraced for its newneſs, will to poſterity be old, but 
not thereby be leſs true or leſs jonas: There is no 


occaſion. on this account to oppoſe the ancients and the 


moderns to one another, or ta be ſqueamiſh: on either 


ſide. He that wiſely conducts his mind in the purſuit .. 


of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get what 
helps he can-from —— ñ whom they are 
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- beſt to' be had, without adoring the errors, or rejecting 
the truths, which he may find mingled in them. 
Another partiality may be obſerved, in ſome to yul. 
gar, in others, to heterodox tenets: Some are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true; ſo many men's eyes they think cannot but ſee 
right; ſo many men's underſtandings of all forts cannot 
be deceived, and therefore will not venture to look be. 
yond the received notions of the place and age, nor have 
o preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer than their 
neighbours. ' They are content to go with the crowd, 
and ſo go eaſily, which they think is going right, or at 
leaſt ſerves them as well. But however vox, populi vor 
' Dei has prevailed as a maxim; yet I do not remember 
. whereever God delivered his oracles by the multitude, or 
nature truths by the herd. On the other fide, ſome fly 
all common opinions as either falſe or frivolous. The 
title of many-headed beaſt is a ſufficient reaſon to them 
to conclude, that no truths of weight or conſequence 
can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions are ſuited to vul- 
gar capacities, and adapted to the ends of thoſe that go- 
vern. He that will know the truth of things, muſt leave 
the common and beaten track, which none but weak 
and ſervile minds are ſatisfied to trudge along continu- 
ally in. Such nice palates reliſh nothing but ſtrange 
notions quite out of the way: Whatever is commonly 
received, has the mark of the beaſt on it; and they 
think it a leſſening to them to hearken to it, or receive 
it ; their mind runs only after paradoxes; theſe they 
ſeek, theſe they embrace, theſe alone they vent, and ſo, 
as they think, diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgar. 


But common or uncommon. are not the marks to diſtin- 


guiſh truth or falſehood, and therefore ſhould not be 
' any bias to us in our inquiries. We ſhould not judge 


of things by men's opinions, but of opinions by things, 


The multitude reaſon but ill, and therefore may be well 
ſuſpected, and cannot be relied on, nor ſhould be fol- 
lowed as a ſure guide; but philoſophers, who have quit- 
ted the orthodoxy. of the community, and the popular 


ao ctrines of their countries, haye falſen into as ext ava- 
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ant and as abſurd opinions as ever common reception 
countenanced. It would be madneſs to refuſe to breathe 
the common air, or quench one's thirſt with water, be- 
cauſe the rabble uſe them to theſe purpoſes; and if there 


are conveniences of life which common uſe reaches not, 


it is not reaſon to reject them, becàuſe they are not 
grown into the 2 faſhion of the country, and 
every villager doth not know them.. 

Truth, whether in or out of faſhion, is the making 
of knowledge, and the buſineſs of the underſtanding; 
whatſoever is beſides that, however authoriſed by con- 
ſent, -or recommended by rarity, is ace but 0 
rance, or ſomething worſe. 

Another ſort of partiality there i is, whereby.n men im- 
poſe upon themſelves, and Le it make their reading little 
uſeful to themſelves; I mean the making uſe of the opi- 
nions of writers, and laying ſtreſs upon their authori- 
ties, wherever they find them to favour their own 1595 
nions. he 

There A nothing almoſt has done more e harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of ſtudy to 


reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 


ſame with a man of great knowledge, or at leaſt to be 
a title of honour. All that can be recorded in writing, 
ww only facts or reaſonings. Facts are of three ſorts : 

erely of natural agents, obſervable in the ordi- 
. operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 


the viſible courſe of things left to themſelves, or in ex- 


periments made by men, applying agents and patients 
to one another after a peculiar and artificial manner. 
2. Of voluntary agents, more eſpecially the actions 
of men in ſociety, e makes civil and moral bi- 
Rath: . | 

Of opinions. he | 

In theſe three ke} it ſeems to me, that which: 


commonly has the name of learning; to which perhaps 
ſome may add a diſtinct head of critical writings, Which 


indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact, and re- 
* itſelf into . that ſuch a man, or * of men, 
| == * 14 . 
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uſed ſuch a word or phraſe in ſuch a ſenſe, i. e. that 


they made ſuch ſounds the marks of ſuch ideas. 
Under reaſonings I comprehend all the diſcoveries of t 
general truths made by human reaſon, whether found j 
intuition, demonſtration, or probable deductions. c 
And this is that Which is, if not alone knowledge (be- , 
cauſe the truth or,probability of particular propoſitions : 
may be known 1 yet is, as may be ſuppoſed, moſt 2 
properly the buſineſs of thoſe who pretend to improve t 
their underſtandings, and make themſelves knowing by 
Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the underitanding, and inftruments of know- { 


| ledge, as it muſt be allowed that they are; and yet I 
beg leave to queſtien whether theſe do not prove an hin- 
derance to many, and keep feveral bookiſh men ftom 
attaining to folid and true knowledge. This, I think, I 
may be permitted to ſay, that there is no part wherein 
the underitanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct than in the uſe of books; without . 
will prove rather innocent amuſements than profitable 
employments of our time, and bring but ſmall additions 
to our knowledge. 5 e 
There is not ſeldom to be found, even amongſt thoſe 
ho aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied induftry 
employ their whole time in books, who ſcarce allow 
f - themſelves time to eat or fleep, but read, and read, and 
| read on, but yet make no great advances in real know- 
a ledge, though there be no defect in their intellectual 
= faculties, to which their little progreſs can be imputed. 
4 The miftake here is, that it is ufually fuppoſed, that by 


| 
| - reading, the author's knowledge is transfuſed into the 
| reader's underſtanding z and ſo it is, but not by bare 
i reading, but by reading and underſtanding what he 
| writ. Whereby I mean, not barely comprehending 

| what is affirmed or denied in each propoſition (though 
ul that great readers do not always think themſelves con- 

i cerned preciſcly to do) but to fee and follow the train of 
i Huis reaſonings, obſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of 
weir connection, and examine upon what they bottom. 
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Without this a man may read the diſcourſes of a very 
rational author, writ in a language, and in propofitions' 
that he very well underſtands, and yet acquire not one 
jot of his knowledge 3 which conſiſting only in the per- 
ceived, certain, or probable connection of the ideas 
made uſe of in his reaſonings, the reader's knowledge 
is no farther increaſed than he perceives that; ſo much 
as he ſees of this connection, ſo much he knows of the 
truth or probability of that author's opinions. 3 5 
All that he relies on without this perception, he takes 
upon truſt upon the author's credit, without any know 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at all wonder to 
ſee ſome men ſo abound in citations, and build ſo mueh 
upon authorities, it being the ſole foundation on which 
they bottom moſt of their on tenets; ſo that, in effect, 
they have but a ſecond hand, or implicit knowledge, i. e. 
are in the right if ſuch an one, from whom they bor- 
rowed it, were in the right in that opinion which they 
took from him, which indeed is no knowledge at all. 
Writers of this or former ages may be good witneſſes of 
matters of fact which they deliver, which we may do 


well to take upon their authority; but their credit can 


go no farther than this, it cannot at all affect the truth 


and falſehood of opinions, which have no other ſort of 


trial but reaſon and proof, which they themſelves made 
uſe of to make themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt others 


the proofs, and lay them in that order that may ſhow 
the truth or probability of their concluſions; and for 
this we owe them great acknowledgments for ſaving us 
the pains in ſearching out thoſe proofs which they have 
collected for us, and which poſſibly, after all our pains, 
we might not have found, nor been able to have ſet 
them in ſo good a light as that which they left them us 
in. Upon this account we are mightily beholden to ju- 
dicious writers of all ages, for thoſe diſcoveries and dif- 
courſes they have left behind them for our inſtruction, if | 
we know how to make a right uſe of them; which is not 
and perhaps lodge 
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too that will partake in their knowledge. Indeed it iz an» , 
advantage that they have been at the pains to find out. 


1 + : Gm 


this dene or 1e reinarkable paſſages in our me. 
_ monies; but to enter into their reafonings, examine their 
. proofs, and then jutige of the truth or falſehood, proba- 
bility or improbability of what they advance; not by any 
inion we have entertained of the author, but by the 
evidence he produces, and the conviction he affords us, 
drawn from things themſelves. Knowing is ſeeing, and 
if it be ſo, it is madneſs to perſuade ourſelves that we 
do ſo by another man's eyes, let him uſe ever ſo many 
words to tell us, that what he aſſerts is very viſible. Till 
we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes, and perceive it 
dy our own underſtandings, we are as much in the dark, 

and as void of knowledge as before, let us believe 270 
learned author as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be keowing, 
and to have demonſtrated what they ſay; and yet who- 
_  everfhaltread over their writings without perceiving the 

connection of their proofs, and ſeeing what they ſhow, 
though he may underſtand all their Words, yet he is not 
the more knowing: He may believe indeed, but does 
not know what they ſay, and ſo is not advanced one jot 
in mathematical knowledge by all his oat of thoſe 
approved mathematicians. oa pete ts MY 

9 24. Haſte. W I. . , 

Tur exgerneſs and Rong bent of the mind Antes know- 

| ledg not Warily regulated, is often an hinderance to 
it. 1 ſtill preſſes into farther diſcoveries and ne- ob- 
jects, and catches at the variety of knowled ge, and there- 
fore often ſtays not long enough on what is before it, to 
look into it as it ſhould, for haſte to purſue what is yet 
out of fight. He that rides poſt through a'country, 


may be able, from the tranſient view, to tell how in ge- 


neral the parts lie, and may be able to give ſome looſe 
deſeription of here a mountain, and there a plain, here a 
morals, and there a river; woodland in one part; and ſa- 
vannahs in another. Such ſuperficial ideas and obſerva- 
tions as theſe he may collect in galloping over it: but 
the more uſeful obſervations of the ſoil, plants, animals, 
and inhabitants, with their ſeveral ſorts and properties, 
muſt neceffarily eſcape him; and it is ſeldom men ever 
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diſcover the rich mines, without ſome digging. Nature 


G commonly lodges her treaſure and , jewels in rocky 

2 ground. If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies deep, 

| the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick upon it 

1 with labour and thought, and cloſe contemplation, and 

| not leave it till it has maſtered the difficulty, and got poſ- 

f ſeſſion of truth. But here care muſt. be taken to avoid 

, the other extreme: a man muſt not ſtick.at every uſeleſs 

nicety, and 2 of ſcience in every trivial 

4 queſtion or ſcruple that he may raiſe. . He that will 

i ſtand to pick up and examine every pebble that comes 
in his way, is as unlikely to return enriched and laden 

: with jewels, as the other that travelled full ſpeed. Truths 

7 are not the better nor the worſe for their obviouſneſs. or 

. difficulty, but their value is to be meaſured by their uſe- 

f fulnefs and tendency. Inſignificant obſervations ſhould. 

not take up any of our minutes, and thoſe that enlarge 

; our view, and give light towards farther and uſeful diſ- 

coveries, ſhould not be neglected, though they ſtop our 

* courſe, and ſpend ſome of our time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haſte that does often, and will miſ- 

; lead the mind if it be left to itſelf and its on conduct. 


The underſtanding is naturally forward, not only to learn 
its knowledge by variety (which makes it ſtip dver one 
to get ſpeedily to another part of knowledge), hut alſo 
eager to enlarge its views, by running too faſt into gene- 
ral obſervations and concluſions; without a due examina- 
tion of particulars enough whereon to found thoſe gene- 
ral axioms. This ſeems to enlarge their ſtock, but it is 
of fancies, not realities; ſuch theories built upon narrow _ 
foundations ſtand but weakly, and, if they fall not of 
| themſelves, are at leaſt very hardly to be. ſupported 
| againſt the aſſaults of oppoſition. And thus men being 
too haſty to erect to themſelves general notions and ill an 
grounded theories, find themſelves deceived in theit 
ſtock of knowledge, When they come to examine their = 
haſtily. aſſumed maxims themſelves, or to have them at- 
tacked. by others. General obſervations. drawn from 
particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending . 
great ſtore in a little room; but 1 therefore to bs 
| 5 
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made with the greater care and caution, leſt if we take 


counterfeit for true, our loſs and ſhame be the preater 


when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. One or two 
_ particulars may ſuggeſt hints of inquiry, and they do 


well to take thoſe hints ; but if they turn them into con- 
eluſions, and make them preſently general rules, they are 
forward indeed, but it is only to impoſe on themſelves 
by propoſitions afſumed for truths without ſufficient 


= 1 To make ſuch obſervations, is, as has been 
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mean between them. 


Iready rematked, to make the head a magazine of ma- 


terials; which can hardly be called knowledge, or at leaſt 


it is but like a collection of lumber not reduced to uſe or 
order; and he that makes every thing an obſervation, 


has the ſame uſeleſs plenty and much more falſehood 


mixed with it. The extremes on both ſides are to be 


avoided, and he will be able to give the beſt account of 


his ſtudies who keeps his underſtanding in the right 


D. ͤ 
WHETHER it be a love of that which brings the firſt ; 


ght and information to their minds, and want of 


vigour and induſtry to inquire, or elſe that men content 


themſelves with any appearance of knowledge, right or 
wrong; which, when they have once got, they will hold 
faſt : this is viſible, that many men give themſelves up 


to the firſt amticipations of their minds, and are very te- 
nacious of the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them; they are 


-often as fond of their firſt conceptions as of their firſt 
born, and will by no. means recede from the judgment 


they have once made, or any conjecture or conceit which 


- they have once entertained. This is a fault in the con- 
duct of the underſtanding, ſince this firmneſs, or ra- 
ther ſtiffneſs of the mind, is not from an adherence to 


truth, but a ſubmiſſion to ny "poo It is an unreaſon- 
able homage paid to prepoſſeſſion, whereby we ſhow a 
reverence not to (what we pretend to ſeek) truth, but 


What by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it what it 

l. This is viſibly a prepoſterous uſe of our faculties, 
and is a downright proſtituting of the mind to reſign it 
ius, and put it under the power of the firſt comer, 
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This can never be allowed, or ought to be followed aa ü 
right way to knowledge, till the underſtanding (whales 
buſineſs it is to conform itſelf to what it finds on the il 
objects without) can by its own opiniatrety change that, 1 
and make the unalterable nature of things comply with 

its own haſty determinations, which will never be. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe; and their 
habitudes, correſpondences, and relations, keep the ſame 


4 


to one another. wm 

50 e eee et tt 
ConTRaARrY to theſe; but by a like dangerous exceſs on 
the other ſide, ate thoſe who always reſign their judg- 
ment to the laſt man they heard or read. Truth never 
ſinks into theſe men's minds, nor gives any tincture to 
them, but chameleon- like, they take the colour of what is 
laid before them, and as foon loſe and reſign it to the 
next that happens to come in their way. The order 
wherein opinions are propoſed or received by us, is no 
rule of their rectitude, nor ought to be a cauſe of their 
. preference. Firſt or laſt in this caſe, is the effect of | 1 
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] chance, and not the meafure of truth or falfehood. 
This every one muſt confeſs, and therefore ſhould, in 
| the purſuit of truth, keep his mind free from the infſu- 
| ence of any ſuch accidents. 'A man may as reaſonably 
| draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his perſuaſion by the 
| _ eaſt of a die, as take it up for its novelty, or retain it be- 
cauſe it had his firſt 'aflent, and he was never of anothes {| 
mind. Well-weighed reaſons are to determine the 
judgment; thoſe the mind ſhould be always ready to 
— and ſubmit to, and by their teſtimony and ſufſf- 
frage, entertain or reject any tenet indifferently, he- 
ther it be a perfect ſtranger, or an old acquaintance. - Bl 
„ VARY oak hr Gage Pea 7. ef RT Er OY 
THrovGHthe faculties of the mind are improved by ex- 
erciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a ſtreſs beyond their | 
ſtrength. Quid valeant humeri, quitd ferre recuſent, muſt 
be made the meafure of every one's underſtanding Wuo 
has a deſire not only to perform well, but to keep up tie 
vigour of his faculties, and not to baulk his underſtand- - 
ing by what is too hard for it. The 57A by being en- 
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gdaged in a taſk beyond its ſtrength, like the body, ſtrained 

by fting at a weight too heavy, has often its force bro- 

4 ken, and -thezeby gets an unaptneſs or an averſion to any 

 vigprous attempt ever after. A ſinew cracked - ſeldom 

recovers its former ſtrength, or at leaſt the tenderneſs of 

the ſprain remains a good while after, and the memory 

of it longer, and leaves a laſting caution in the man not 

to put the part quickly again to any robuſt employment. 

So it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt above 

its power, it either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 

checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after, at leaſt is 

very hardly brought to exert its force again on any ſub- 

ject that requires thought and meditation. The under- 

| ug ſhould be brought to the difficult and knotty 
parts of knowledge, that try the ſtrength of thought, 
and a full bent oll. the mind by inſenſible degrees, and in 
ſuch a gradual proeeeding . hard for it. 
Nor let it be objected, that ſuch allow progreſs will ne- 
ver reach the extent of ſome ſciences. It is not to be 

mmagined how far conſtancy will carry a man; however, 


it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, than to break 
aleg and be a cripple. He that begins with the calf 
may carry the ox; but he that will at firſt go to take up 
an on, may ſo diſable himſelf, as not be: able to lift a calf 
S after that. When the mind, by inſenſible degrees, has 
S brought itſelf to attention and cleſe thinking, it will be 
| able to cope with difficulties, and maſter them without 
any prejudice to itſelf, and then it may go on roundly. 
| | IEnery.abftruſe problem, every intricate queſtion, will not 
Hbhbaffle, diſcourage, or break it. But though putting the 
mind unprepared upon an unuſual ſtreſs, that may diſ-— 
courage or damp it for the future, ought to be avoided; 
| | . 52 this muſt not run it, by an over- great ſhineſs of dif- 
HgBeulties, into a lazy ſauntering about ordinary and ob- 
 - vious things, that demand no thought or application. 
S This debaſes and enervates the underſtanding, makes it 
weak and unfit for labour. This is a ſort of hovering 
about the ſurface of things, without any inſight into 
them or penetration; and when the mind has been once 


Habituated to this lazy recumbency and ſatisfaction on 
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the 23 furface of Ms it is in danger to reſt la- 
tisfied. there, and go no deeper, ſince it cannot do it 
without pains and digging. He that has for ſome time 
accuſtomed himſelf to take up with what eafily' offers 
itſelf at firſt view, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never re- 
concile himſelf to the fatigue of turning and tumbling 
of things in his mind, to diſcover their more retired. 
and more valuable ſecrets. . St 
It is not ſtrange that ih ir: learning, which 
ſcholars have been accuſtomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the ſciences, ſhould influence them 
all their lives, and be ſettled in their minds by an over- 
ruling reverence, [eſpecially if they be ſuch as. univerſal 
uſe has eſtabliſhed. 9 mult at firſt be believers, 
and their maſter's rules having been once made axioms 
4 2 it is no wonder they ſhould keep that dignity, 
the authority they have once got, miſlead thoſe 
_ think it ſufficient to excuſe them, if OY m_—_ out mes 
they n in a well-beaten track. | 
J $ 28. Words. 
| Trave ion 0 ſpoken of the ahne of i in 
another place, and therefore ſhall, upon this reflection 
that thè ſciences are full of them, warn thoſe that would 
conduct their underſtandings right, not to take any term, 
howſoever authoriſed; by the language of the ſchools, to 
ſand for any thing till they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent uſe and great credit with ſeveral au- 
thors, and be by them made uſe of as if it ſtood: for ſome 
real being 1 get it he that reads cannot frame any 
diſtinct 1 ge” t 
empty ſound without à meaning, and he learns no more 
by all that is ſaid of it, or attributed to it, than if it were 
i —— only of that bare empty ſound. They who 
would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and ſwell 
themſelves with a little articulated air, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things, 
nor ſuppoſe that names in books ſignify real entities in na- 
ture, till they can frame clear and diſtinct ideas of thoſe en- 
tities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I ſhould ſet down 


Jubfantial forms andintentional ſpecies, asf uch that may — 


at being, it is certain to him a mere 
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be ſuſpected to be of this kind of iuſignificant terms. 
But this I am ſure, to one that can ſorm no determined 
ideas of what they ſtand for, they ſignify nothing at all; 


and all that he thinks he knows about them, is to him fo 


much knowledge about nothing, and amounts at moſt 


| but to a learned ignorance.” It is not without all reaſon 


ſuppoſed, that there are many ſuch empty terms to be 
found in ſome learned writers to which they had re- 
courſe to etch out their ſyſtems where their underſtand- 


ings could not furniſn them with conceptions fromthings. 


But yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome realities in na- 


4 


ture, anſwering thoſe and the like words, have much per- 
plexed ſome, and quite miſled others, in the ſtudy of na- 
ture. That which in any diſcourſe ſignifies, I know 7:94 
what, ſhould be Eonfidered I Enow not cbben. Where 


men have any conceptions, they can, if they are ever ſo 


uſe for them. For our conceptions being nothing but 
ideas, which are all made up of ſimple ones, if they 
cannot give us the ideas their words ſtand for, it is plain 


they have none. To what purpoſe can it be to hunt 


after his conceptions, who has none, or none diſtinct? 


He that knew not what he himſelf meant by a learned 


term, cannot make us know any thing by his uſe of it, 


let ug beat our heads about it ever fo long. Whether 


we ale able to comprehend all the operations of nature, 


and the manners of them, it matterg not to inquire; but 


this is certain, that we can comprehend no more of them 


' - than we can directly conceive ; and therefore to obtrude 
terms where we have nodiftinft conceptions, as if they 
did contain, or rather eonceal fomething, is but an arti- 
ice of learned vanity, to cover a defect in an hypotheſis 

or our underſtandings. Words are not made to conceal 


| but to declare and ſhow ſomething: where they are, by 


- thoſe who 


nd to inſtruct, otherwiſe uſed, they con- 
ceal indeed ſomething z' but that which they conceal is 


nothing but the ignorance, error, or ſophiſtry of the 


_ talker, for there is, in truth, nothing elſe under them. 


- Tar there is conſtant ſucceflion and flux of ideas in 
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our minds, I have. obſerved in the former part of 
this Eſſay, and every one may take notice of. it in 
himſelf, This, I ſuppoſe, may deſerve ſome part f 
our care in the conduct of our underſtandings; and 1 


think it may be of great advantage, if we can by uſe get x 


that power over our minds, as to be able to direct that 
train of ideas; that fo, fince there will new ones perpetu- 
ally come into our thoughts by a conſtant ſucceſſion, we 
may be able by choice ſo to direct them, that none may 
come in view, but ſuch as are pertinent to our preſent in- 
quiry, and in ſuch order as may be moſt' uſeful to the 
diſcovery we are upon; or at leaſt, if ſome foreign and 
unſought ideas will offer themſelves, that yet we might 
be able to reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its preſent purſuit, and hindert 
from running away with our thoughts quite from the 
N ſubjeCt in hand. This is not, I ſuſpect, ſo eaſy to be 
k done, as perhaps may be imagined; and yet, for ought 
/ I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet one of the 
t differences that carry ſome men in their — 
o far beyond others, where they ſeem to be naturally 
equal parts. A __ and effectual remedy. for this 
1 wandering of thoughts I would: be glad to find. He 
; that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, would do great ſervice to 
7 the ſtudious and contemplative part of mankind, and 
„ || perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. 1 
t muſt acknowledge that hitherto I ſhave diſcovered no 
1 other way to keep our thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, 
2 but the. endeavouring as much as we can, and by fre- 
y quent attention and application, getting the habit of at- 
6 tention and application. He that will obſerve children, 


8 will find, that even when they endeavour their utmoſt, 

F| they cannot keep their minds from ſtraggling. The way 

y d cure it, Iam Lari d, is not angry chiding or beating, 

£Þ for that preſently fills their heads with all the ideas that 
18 fear, dread, or confuſion can offer to them. To bring 
e back E their wandering thoughts, by leading them 

| into the path, and going before them in the train they 


ſhould purſue, without any rebuke, or fo much as taking 


— 


notice (where it can be avoided) of their roving, I ſup- f vl 
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|  _ poſe would ſooner reconcile and inure them to attention; 
than all thoſe rougher methods which more diſtract 
_ their thought, and, hindering the application they would 


promote, introduce a contrary habit. - 
r 
Dis rixcriox and diviſion are (if I miſtake not the im- 
port of the words) very different things; the one being 
the perception of a difference that nature has placed in 
things; the other our making a diviſion where there is 
yet none; at leaſt, if I may be permitted to conſider 
them in this ſenſe, I. think I may ſay of them, that one 
of them is the moſt neceſſary and conducive to true 
knowledge that can be; the other, when too mueh 
made uſe of, ſerves only to puzzle and confound the 
underſtanding. To obſerve every the leaſt difference 
that is in things, argues a quick and clear ſight, and 
this keeps the underſtanding ſteady. and right in 
its way to knowledge. But though it be uſeful to 
diſcern every variety that is to be found in, nature, 
t it is not convenient to conſider every difference that 
is in things, and divide them into diſtinct claſſes under 
every ſuch difference. This will run us, if followed, 
into particulars (for every individual has ſomething 
that differences it from another), and we ſhall be able to 
eſtabliſh no general truths, or elſe at leaſt ſhall be apt to 
perplea the mind about them. The collection of ſeveral 
_ . things into ſeveral claſſes, gives the mind more general 
and larger views; but we muſt take care to unite them 
only in that, and ſo far as they do agree; for ſo far 
they may be united under the conſideration. For entity 
itſelf, that comprehends all things, as general as it is, 
may afford us clear and rational conceptions. If we 
would weigh and keep in our minds what it is we are 
ponſidering, that would beſt inſtruft us when we 
thould, or ſhould not branch into farther diſtinctions, 
which are to be taken only from a due contemplation of 
' things; to which there is nothing more oppoſite than 
the art of verbal diſtinctions, made at pleaſure in learn- 
ed and arbitrarily invented terms, to/ be applied at a 
venture, without comprehending or conveying any di- 
ſtinct notions, and ſo altogether fitted to artificial talk, 
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vr empty noiſe in diſpute, without any clearing of dif- 
ficulties, or advance in knowledge. Whatſoever ſubject 
we examine and would get knowledge in, we ſhould, I 
think, make as general and as large as it will bear; nor 
can there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be 
ſettled and determined: For if that be ſo, we ſhall ea- 
{ily diſtinguiſh. it from any other idea, though compre- 
hended under the ſame name. For it is to fence againſt 
the entanglements of equivocal words, and the great art 
of ſophiſtry which lies in them, that diſtinctions have 
been multiplied, and their uſe thought neceſſary. But 
had every diſtinct abſtract idea a diſtin known name, 
there would be little need of theſe multiplied ſcholaſtic 
diſt inctions, though there would be nevertheleſs as much 
need {till of the mind's obſerving the differences that are 

in things, and diſcriminating them thereby one from 
another. It is not, therefore, the right way to know= 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance 
of artificial and ſcholaſtie diſtinctions, wherewith learn- 
ed men's writings are often filled; we ſometimes find 
what they treat of ſo divided and ſubdivided, that the 
mind of the moſt attentive: reader loſes the fight of it, 
as it is more than probable the writer himſelf did; for. 
in things crumbled into duſt, it is in vain to affect or 
pretend order, or expect clearneſs. To avoid confuſion 

by too few or too many diviſions, is a great ſkill in 
thinking as well as writing, which is but the copying 
our thoughts; but what are the boundaries of the mean 
between the two vicious exceſſes on both hands, I think 
is hard to ſet down in words: Clear and diſtinct ideas is 
all that I yet know able to regulate it. Bus as to verbal 
diſtinctions received and applied to common terms, Ie. 
equivocal words; they are more properly, I think, the 
buſineſs of criticiſms and dictionaries than of real know 
ledge and philoſophy, ſince they, for the moſt part, ex- 
plain the meaning of words, and give us their ſeveral- 
fignifications. : The dexterous management of terms, 
and being able to fend and prove with them, I know has, 
and does paſs in the world ſor a great part of learning; 
hut it is learning diſtin& from knowledge; for know- 
ledge conſiſts only in perceiving the habitudes and rela- 
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> tions of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words z the intervention of a ſound helps nothing to it. 
And — we ſee that there is leaſt uſe of diſtinctions 
where there is molt knowledge; I mean in mathema- 
ties, where men have determined: ideas with known 
names to them; and ſo there being no room for equivo- 
cations, there is no need of diſtinctions. In arguing, 
. the opponent uſes as comprehenſive-and equivocal terms 
as he can, to involve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs 
of his expreſſions: This is expected, and therefore the 
. anfwerer on his fide makes it is play to diſtinguiſh as 
much as be can, and thinks he: can never do it too 
much, nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory 
may be bad without truth and without knowledge. This 
— emi be the art of diſputing, Uſe —_— 
as captioufly as you can in your on one ſide, and 
a pig Aiſtin one as much as ps. wh the e. fide 
to every: term, to nonplus 5 our opponent; o t in 
this fort of ſcholarfhip, — being no bounds ſet to di- 
ttinguiſhing, ſome men have thought all acuteneſs to have 
hin init : and therefore in all they have read or thought 
on, their great buſineſs has been to amuſe themſelves 
with diſtinctions, and multiply to themſelves diviſions, 
at leaſt, more than the nature of the thing required. 
There forms: to me, as I ſaid, to be no other rule for 
this, but a due and right oonſideration of things as they 
8 are in themſelves. He that has ſettled in * mind de- 
termined ideas, with names affixed to them, will be 
able both to diſcern their differences one from another, 
which is really diſtinguiſhing ; and, where the penury 
of wards affords not terms anſwering every diſtinct idea, 
will be able to apply proper diſtinguiſhing terms to the 
comprehenſive and equivocal names he is forced to make 
«uſe of. This is all the need I know of diftinguiſhing 
terms; and in ſuch verbal diſtinctions, each term of the 
diſtinction, joined to that whoſe ſignification it diſtin- 
3 is but a diſtinct name for a diſtin idea. 
' Where they are fo, and men have clear and diſtinct 
conceptions that anſwer their verbal diſtinctions, they 
are a 2 are — as far as they ſerve to clear 
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any thin 


is that x Hr ſeems to me the proper and only meaſure 


of diſtinctions and diviſions; which he that will conduct 
his underſtanding right, muſt not look for in the acute- 9 


neſs of invention, nor the authority of writers, but will 
find only in the conſideration of things themſelves, whe- 


ther they are led into it by thew own In en * 


the information of books. 

An aptneſs to jumble things 
be found any likeneſs, is a fault in the erer, 
the other ſide, which will not fail to miſlead it, and 
thus lumping of things, hinder the mind n _ 

and accurate conceptions of them. 
9 31. Simi. 
To * let me here add another of Kink to this at 
leaſt in name, and that is letting the mind upon the fi 
geſtion of any new notion, run immediately a if, 
miles to make it the clearer to itfelf ; which, go ms it 
may be a good way, and uſeful in the explaining our 


thoughts to others; yet it is by no means a right me- 
thod to fettle true notions of any thing in ourſelves, be- 
cauſe fimiles always fail in ſome part, and come thort 
s ſhould have to 


of that exactnefs which our conception 
things, if we would think aright. This indeed makes 
men plauſible talkers; for thoſe are always moſt — 
able in diſcourſe who have the way to let their tho 
127 other men's minds with the e eaſe and 

lity; whether thoſe thoughts are well formed and MN 


Re LI OY gs, matters not; few men care to be 
ruct 


ed but at an r eaſy. rate. They, who in their diſ- 
courſe ſtrike the fancy, and take the hearers conceptions 
along with them as aft as their words flow, are the ap- 
plauded talkers, and go for the only men of clear 
thoughts. Nothing contributes ſo much to this as ſi- 


miles, whereby men think they themſelves underſtand 
are the better underſtood. But it 


better, becauſe they 
is one thing to think aright, and apother thing to 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with wk 
vantage and clearneſs, be th ht or wrong. Well 
choſen ſimiles, 1 an — with method 


in the ſubject under conſideration. And this 


together, penn can 


| furniſh ws with. 
Ty: the hols canduet 9 the 3 . no- 


repreſentations and ideas 


and e. do this the beſt of Ag becauſe "OM 


taken from objects already known, and familiar to the s 
underſtanding, they are conceived as faſt as ſpoken; 
and the correſpondence being concluded, the thing they 


are brought to ex lain and elucidate is thought to be 
underſtood too. Thus faney paſſes for knowledge, and 


What is prentiby ſaid} is miſtaken for ſolid. I fay not 


this to decry metaphor, or with deſign to take awa x4 


that ornament of ſpeech ; my buſineſs here is not wit 
rhetoricians and orators, but with philoſophers and 


lovers of truth; to whom I would beg leave to give this 


one rule whereby to try whether, in the application of 
their thoughts to any thing for the improvement of their 
knowledge, they do in truth comprehend the matter be- 


fore them really ſuch as it is in itſelf. The way to diſ- 


cover this is to obſerve, whether in the laying it before 
themſelves or others, they make uſe only of borrowed 

— to the thioks which are 
applied to it by way of accommodation, 75 bearing ſome 
proportion or imagined likeneſs to the ſubject under 
conſideration. Figured and metaphorical expreſſiori do 


well to illuſtrate more abſtruſe and, unfamiliar ideas 
which the mind is not yet thoroughl accuſtomed to: but 

- - then they muſt be made uſe of to illuſtrate ideas that 
ve already have, not to paint to us thoſe which we yet 
have not. Such borrowed and allufive ideas may follow 
real and ſolid truth, to ſet it off when found, but muſt 
by no means be ſet in its place, and taken for it. If all 
our ſearch has yet reached no farther than ſimile or 


metaphor, we may aſſure ourſelves we rather fancy than 


know, and are not yet penetrated into the inſide and 


reality of the thing, be it what it will, but content our- 
ſelves with what our nan, n e | 


2: Ant. - 


of more moment than to know when and where, 


and how far to give aſſent, and poſſibly there is nothing 
harder. It is very eaſily ſaid, and nobody queſtions. it, 


chat giving and wi 


5 e our affent, and the — 


I anſwer, Uſe his eyes. There is a correſpondence in 
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of it, ſhould be regulated by the evidence which things 


carry with them; and yet we ſee men are not the better 
for this rule; ſome firmly embrace doctrines upon flight | 
grounds, ſome upon no grounds, and ſome contrary to ap- 
pearance: Some admit of certainty, and are not to be mo- 
ved in what they hold: others waver in every thing, and 
there want not thoſe that reject all as uncertain. - What 

then ſhall a novice, an inquirer, a ſtranger do in the caſe? 


things, and agreement and diſagreement in ideas, diſ- 
cernible in very different degrees, and there are eyes in 
men to ſee them if they pleafe, only their eyes may be 
dimmed or. dazzled, and the diſcerning ſight in them 
impaired or loſt. Intereſt and paſſion dazzles; the cu- 
ſtom of arguing on any fide, even againſt our perſua- 
fions, dims the underſtanding, and makes it by degrees 
loſe the faculty of diſcerning clearly between truth and 
falſehood, and ſo of adhering to the right ſide. It is 
not ſafe to play with error, and dreſs it up to ourſelves 
or others in the ſhape of truth, The mind by degrees 
loſes its natural reliſh of real ſold truth, is recongiled 
inſenſibly to any thing than can be dreſſed up into any 
faint appearance of it; and if the fancy be allowed the 
ous of judgment at firſt in ſport, it afterwards comes 
by uſe to uſurp it, and what is recommended by this 
flatterer (that ſtudies but to pleaſe) is received for good. 
There are ſo many ways of fallacy, ſuch arts of giving 
colours, appearances, and reſemblances by this court 
dreſſer, the fancy, that he, who is not wary to admit 
nothing but truth itſelf, very careful not to make his 
mind ſubſervient to any thing elſe, cannot but be caught. 
He that has a mind to believe has half aſſented already: 
and he, that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, im- 
poſes falſehoods on others, is not far from believing 
nmſelf. - This takes away the great diſtance there is 
betwixt truth and falſehood ; it brings them almoſt to- 
gether, and makes it no great odds, in things that ap- 

roach ſo near, which you take; and when things are 
5 to that paſs, paſſion. or intereſt, &c. eaſily, 
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and without being n determine which ſhall be 
e 


I nave ſaid FIGS” Fo er; erben indif- 


ferency for all opinions, not with any of them true, or 
try to make them appear ſo; but being indifferent, re- 


ceive and embrace them according as evidence, and that 


alone, gives the atteſtation of truth. They that do thus, 
i. ei keep their mind indifferent to opinions, to be deter- 
mined only by — will always find the under- 
ſtanding has perception enough to diſtinguiſh between 
evidence or no 25 enee, betwixt plain and doubtful; 
and if they neither give nor refuſe their aſſent but by 
that meaſure, they will be ſafe in the opinions they 
have. Which being perhaps but few, this caution wil 
have alſo this good in it, that it will put them upon 


25 conſidering, and teach them the neceſſity of examining 


more than they do; without which, the mind is but a 
receptacle of inconſiſtencies, not the ſtorehouſe of 

truths. They that domot keep up this indifferency in 
themſelves for all but truth, not ſuppoſed; but evidenced 
in themſelves, put coloured i ee before their eyes, 
and look on things through falſe glaſſes, and then think 
themſelves excuſed in following the falſe appearances 
which th to themſelves ut upon them. I do not ex- 
pect that by this way the aſſent ſhould in every one be 
boned to the grounds and clearneſs wherewith 
every truth is capable to-be made out, or that men ſhould 
be perfectly kept from error: That is more than human 
nature can by any means be advanced tòô; I aim at no 
ſuch unattainable privilege; I am only ſpeaking of what 
ſhould'/do, who would deal fairly with their -own 
1 and make a right uſe of their faculties in the pur- 
ſuit of truth; we fail them a great deal more than they 
Fail us. It is miſmanagement more than want of abili- 


nes that men have reaſon to complain of, and which 
they actually do complain of in thoſe that differ 


from them. He, that by an indifferency for all but 
truth, ſuffers not his aſſent to go faſter than his evi- 
dence, nor beyond it, will, learn to examine, and exa- 
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mine fair inſtead of preſu uming:; nada ill be 
a loſs, or ph danger for want 9 * a 


country and party, and ſo never queſtioning their truth, 
not one of an hundred ever examines. They are ap- 
plauded for preſuming they are in the Tight. He that 


conſiders, is a foe to orthodoxy, becauſe ꝓoſſibly he may 
deviate from ſome of the reoeived doctrines there. An 


thus men, without any induſtry or acquiſition of their 
own, inherit local truths (for it is not the fame every 
where), and are inured to aſſent without evidence. This 


once to be poſitive and fierce or poſitions, whoſe evi - 
dence he has never once examined, and that in matters 


of greateſt concernment:to. him, what ſhall keep him 


from this ſhort and eaſy way of being in the right in 
caſes of ry moment 1 we _ ents She 
our minds as we do our bodies after the faſhion in 
vogue, and it is accounted fantaſticalneſs, or ſomething 
worſe not to do ſo. This euftom (which who dares 
oppoſe) makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, and the warier 
ſceptics, as far as it prevails. And thoſe that break from 


it are in danger of hereſy: for taking the whole world, 


how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy poſſeſs toge- 


ther? Though it is by the laſt alone /(which-has'the- 
good luck to be every where) that error and hereſy are” 


judged of; for argument and evidence ſignify nothing 
in the caſe, and excuſe no where, but are fure to be 


the place. Whether this be the way to truth and right 
aſſent, let the opinions that take place and preſcribe in 


the ſeveral habitable parts of the earth, declare. I never 
fa any reaſon yet why truth might not be truſted to 


its own evidence : I am ſure if that be not able to ſup- 
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truths 
which are neceſſary in his ſtation and cireumſtances. in 

any other way but this all the world are born to ortho- 

doxy; they imbibe at firſt the allowed opinions of their 


influences farther than is thought, for what one of an 
hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties, ever exa- 
mined. the tenets he is ſo ſtiff in, or ever thought it his 
buſineſs or duty ſo to do? It is ſuſpected of luke- 
warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, and a tendency to apo- 
ſtacy to go about it. And if a man can bring his mind 


borne down in all ſocieties by the infallible orthodoxy of 


. 
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port it, there is no fence againſt error, and = truth 


and falſchood- are but names that ſtand for the ſame 


things. Evidence, therefore, is that by which alone 


| every man is (and ſhould be) taught to regulate his aſ- 


ſent, who is then, and then aut in the * ay when 


he. follows it. 15 14. 
Nen deſicient in knowledge are uſually; in one 3 theſe 


three Rates : either wholly ignorant; or as doubting of 
ſome propoſition they have either embraced formerly, 
or at preſent are inclined to: Or, laſtly, they do with 
aſſurance hold and profeſs without ever having examin- 
a. and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 
The firſt of theſe are in the bell ſtate of the three, by 
having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
differency, the likelier to purſue truth the better, having 
no bans: yet Gopal on to * them. Ne 133 


Fon ignorance 8 fan truth. is-nearer 
to it, than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which 

is the great ſource of error; and they are more in 
danger to go out of the way, who are marching un- 
det the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to one 
will miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, 
andl is likelier to be prevailed. on to inquire after the 
right way. The laſt of the three ſorts are in the worſt 
- condition of all; for if a man can be perſuaded, and 
fully aſſured of any thing for a truth, without having 
examined what. is there that he may not embrace for 
truth: and if he has given himſelf up to believe a lie, 
What means is there left to recover one who can be aſ- 
ſured without examining? To the other two. this I 
crave leave to ſay, that as he that is ignorant is in the 


beſt ſtate of the two, ſo he-ſhould pur ue truth in a me- 


thod ſuitable to that ſtate, i. e. by inguiring directiy in- 
to the nature of the thing itſelf, without minding the 
58 opinions of others, or troubling. himſelf with their 
or diſputes about it, but to ſee What he he him- 
ſelf can, ſincerely ſearching after truth, firid out. He 
that proceeds upon other Penh in his inquiry into 
e ſoiences, though. hei bei reſolyed to examine; them, 
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and 8 Ape them freely, does yet at leaſt put hin 


ſelf on ſide, and poſt himſelf in a party which 
he will not quit till he be beaten out, by which the 
mind is inſenſibly engaged to make what defence it 
can, and ſo is unawares biaſſed. I do not ſay but a 
man ſhould embrace ſome opinion when he has ex- 
amined, elſe he examines to no purpoſe ; but the 
ſureſt and ſafeſt way is to have no opinion at all till 
he has examined, and that without any the leaſt re- 


gard to the opinions or ſyſtems of other men about 


it. For example, were it my buſineſs to underſtand 
phyſic, would not the ſafer and readier way be to con- 
ſult nature herſelf, and inform myſelf in the hiſtory 
of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſing the princi- 
ples of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts or chemiſts, engage 
in all the diſputes-concerning either of thoſe ſyſtems, 
and ſuppoſe it to be true, still I have tried what they 
can ſay to beat me out of it? Or, ſuppoſing that Hip- 
tes, or any other book, infallibly contains the 
whole art of phyſic, would not the direct way be to 
ſtudy, read, and conſider that book, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find the truth, rather than eſpouſe 
the doctrines of Any Party 5 who, though they ac- 
knowledge his authority, have already interpreted 
and wire-drawn all his text to their own ſenſe; the 
tincture thereof when I have imbibed, I am more in 
danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, than if I 
had come to him with a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors 
and commentators of my ſect, whoſe reaſonings, in- 
terpretation and language which I have been led to, 
will of courſe make all chime that way, and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the au- 
thor ſeem harſh, ſtrained and uncouth to me? For 
words having naturally none of their own, carry that 
ſignification to the hearer, that he is uſed to put upon 
them, whatever be the ſenſe of him that uſes them. 
This, I think, is viſibly ſo; and if it be, he that be- 
ins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, which 
e received without examination, ought as much as 
he can, to put himſelf wholly into this ſtate of igno- 


. be a ſcholar? and quit all his other buſine 
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rance in reference to that queſtion, and throw ing 


+ 


wholly by all his former notions, and the opinions of 
others, examine with a perfect indifferency, the que- 
ſtion in its ſource, without any inclination to either 
ſide, or any regard to his or ot i unexamined opi- 
nions. This, I own, is no eaſy thing to do, but I am 
not- inquiring the eaſy way to opinion, but the right 
way to truth; which they muſt follow who will deal 
fairly 1 their, own nn d and their own 


5. Q ion. 


ſouls. 


Taz 3 Pens j here propoſe, will allo endble 
them to ſtate the queſtion right, which they are in 
doubt about, without which * can never come to 


a fair and clear deciſion E 
Tavis KID Is 5 8 30. Pens , 0x 


| ANOTHER fruit from this 1mifferency, and the x 


dering things in themſelves abſtract from our 'own 
opinions and other men's notions, and diſcoyrſes on 
them, will be, that ęach man will purſue his thoughts | 
in that method, which will be moſt agreeable to the 
nature of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him; in which he ought to proceed 
with regularity and conſtancy, until he come to a 
well. grounded reſolution wherein he may acquieſce. 
If it be objected that this will require ery man to 
and be- 


take himſelf wholly to ſtudy; I anſwer, I propoſe no 


more to any one than he has time for. Some men's 
ſtate and condition requires no great extent of know- 


ledge; the neceſſary proviſion for life ſwallows the 

teſt part of their time. But one man's want of 
leiſure is no excuſe for the oſcitancy and ignorance of 
thoſe who have time to ſpare; and every one has 
enough to get as much knowledge as is required and 


| expected of him; and he that does not that, f 18 ws | 
5 with 1 8 and is accountable for it. == 


637. Preſumption. | 0 

Tux variety of ditempers- in men's minds is as great 

as of thoſe in their bodies; ſome are e — | 
- 4 f 8 


eſcape them, and every one too, if he would look in- 
to himſelf, would find ſome defect of his particular 


enius. There is ſcarce any one without ſome idio« 


yncraſy that he ſuffers by. This man preſumes upon 


his parts, that they will not fail him at time of need; 
and fo thinks it ſuperfluous labour to make any pros 
viſion beforehand. His underſtanding is to him like 
Fertunatuss purſe, which is always to furniſh him 


without ever putting any thing into it beforehand; 


and ſo he fits ſtill ſatisfied, withont endeavouring to 
ſtore his underſtanding with knowledge. It is the 


ſpontaneous product of the country, and what need 


of labour in tillage? Such men may ſpread their na- 


tive riches before the ignorant; but they were beſt 


not come to ſtreſs and trial with the ſkilful. We are 


born ignorant of every thing. The ſuperficies of 


things that ſurround them, make impreſſions on the 
negligent; but nobody penetrates into the inſide with» 


cout labour, attention and induſtry. Stones and timber 
grow of themſelves, but yet there is no uniform pile 
with ſymmetry and convenience to lodge in, without 
toil and pains. God has made the intellectual world 


harmonious and beautiful without us; but it will ne⸗ 


ver come into out heads all at once, we muſt bring it 


home piecemeal, and there ſet it up by our own in- 
duſtry, or elſe we ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and 


a chaos within, whatever order and light there be in 


things Without us. 1 
; $38. Depondeney. . 


Ox the other ſide, there are others that depreſs their : 
own minds, deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and con- 


clude that the getting an inſight in any of the ſciences, 
or making any progreſs in knowledge farther than 
ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above their capa- 
cities. 'Theſe fit ſtill, becauſe they think they have 
not legs to go as the others I laſt mentioned do, be- 
cauſe they think they have wings to fly, and can ſoar 


on high when they pleaſe. To theſe latter one may for 


anſwer apply the proverb, u/e legs and have legs. Nobody 


© knows what ſtrength of parts he has till he has tried. 
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them. And of the underſtanding one may moſt truly 


ſay, that its force is greater generally than it thinks, 
till it is put to it. Vireſque acguirit eumda. | 
And therefore the proper remedy here is but to ſet 


the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorouſly 


to the buſineſs ; for it holds in the ſtruggles of the 


mind as in thoſe of war, Dum putant fe vincere, vicere ; 


a perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties 
that we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to car- 
ty us through them. Nobody knows the ſtrength of 


his mind, and the force of ſteady and regular appli- 
-. cation, till he has tried. This is certain, he that ſets 


out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, but 
grow ſtronger too than one, who A a vigorous con- 
1tution and firm limbs, only fits ſtill. 


Something of kin to this, men may obſerve in 


themſelves, when the mind frights itfelf (as it often 


does) with any thing reflected on in groſs, and tran- 


fiently viewed confuſedly, and at a diſtance. Things 


. thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhow of nothing 


but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped 
up in impenetrable obſcurity. But the truth is, theſe 


are nothing but ſpectres that the underſtanding raiſes 


to itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. It ſees nothin 
diſtinQly in things remote, and in a huddle ; an 
therefore concludes too faintly, that there: is nothing 


more clear to be diſcovered in them. It is but to ap- 
proach nearer, and that miſt of our own raiſing that 


enveloped them will remove: and thoſe that in that 
miſt appeared hideous giants not to be grappled with, 
will be found to be of the ordinary and natural ſize 


and ſhape. Things, that in a remote and confuſed 
view ſeem very obſcure, muſt be approached by gentle 


and regular ſteps; and what is moſt viſible, eaſy, and 
obvious in them firft conſidered. Reduce them into 
their diſtinct parts; and then in their due order bring 


all that ſhould be known concerning every one of thoſe 


parts into plain and ſimple queſtions; and then what 
was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too hard for our 
weak parts, will lay itſelf open to the underſtanding 


fore it was awed with, and kept at a diſtance from, as 
wholly myſterious. 1 appeal to my reader's experi- 


cially when, buſy on one thing, he has occaſionally re- 


flected on another. I aſk him, whether he has never 
thus been fcared with a ſudden opinion of mighty 
difficulties, which yet have vaniſhed, when he has 
ſeriouſly and methodically applied himſelf to the con- 
ſideration of this ſeeming terrible ſubject; and there 
has been no other matter of aſtoniſhment left, but 
that he amuſed himſelf with ſo diſcouraging a pro- 
ſpect of his own raiſing, about a matter, wh 

he handling was found to have nothing in it more 
ſtrange nor intricate than ſeveral other things which 
he had long fince, and with cafe maſtered. This ex- 
| Se would teach us how to deal with ſuch bug- 
bears another time, which ſhould rather ſerve to excite 
our, vigour than enervate our induſtry. The ſureſt 
way for a learner in this, as in all other caſes, is not 
to advance by jumps and large ftrides ; let that which 
he ſets himſ 17 to learn next be indeed the next, i. e. 


as nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is 


oſſible; let it be diſtinct, but not remote from it: 
t it be new, and what he did not know before, that 


the underſtanding may advance; but let it be as little 


at once as may be, that . Seng am may be clear and 

ſure. All the ground t 

hold. This diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge is 
firm and ſure, it carries its own light with it in every 


ſtep of its progreſſion in an eaſy and orderly train, 


than which there is nothing of more uſe to the under- 
: ſtanding. And though this perhaps may ſeem a very 


flow and lingering way to knowledge; yet I dare con- 


fidently affirm, that whoever will try it in himſelf, or 
any one he will teach, ſhall find the advances greater 


in this method, than they would in the ſame ſpace of 
time have 'been in any other he could have taken. 


The greateſt part of true knowledge lies in a diſtinct 


| N3 
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in a fair view, and let the mind into that which be- 


ich in 


t 1t gets this way it will 


perception of things in themſelves diſtinR.. And ſome ' 
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men give more clear light and knowled ge by the bare 
diſtinct ſtating of a. queſtion, than others by talking 
of it in groſs whole hours together. In this, they 
ho ſo ſtate a queſtion,” do no more but ſeparate and 
diſentangle the parts of it one from another, and lay 
them, when ſo diſentangled, in their due order. This 
often, without any thing more ado, reſolves the doubt, 
and ſhows the mind where the truth lies. The agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the ideas in queſtion, when 
they are once ſeparated and diſtinctly conſidered, is, in 
many caſes, preſently perceived, and thereby clear and 
laſting knowledge gained; whereas, things in groſs ta- 
ken up together, and ſo lying together in confulten; can 
produce in the mind but a Sha; which in effect is 
uo ele Bl ; or at leaſt when it comes to be examined 
and made uſe of, will prove little better than none. I 
therefore take the hberty to to rh here again what I 
have ſaid elſewhere, that in learning any thing, as lit- 
tle ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once as is poſſi- 
ble; and that being underſtood and fully maſtered, to 
proceed to the next adjoining part, yet unknown, Gm- 
ple, unperplexed propoſition belonging to the matter 
in hand, and 15 to che . i WHAT 0 ener 
pal deſigned: 1115 
19959 eee 470: 5 75295 Fenn 
AnAtecr is of great uſe to tlie mind i in rn caſts, 
eſpecially in natural philoſophy ; and that part of it 
chiefly which conſiſts in happy and ſucceſsful. experi- 
ments. But here' we muſt take care that we keep 
_ ourſelves within that wherein the analogy conſiſts. 
For example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be 
good i in ſuch' a caſe, therefore the ſpirit of nitre or 
vinegar may be uſed in the like caſe. If the good ef- 
fect of it be -owing 'wholly to the acidity. of it, the 
trial may be juſtified; but if there be ſomething cle 
beſides the àcidity in the oil of vitrial, which pro- 
duces the good we deſire in the caſe, we miſtake that 
for analogy, which is not, and ſuffer our underſtand- 
ing to be miſguided by a S eee N of; LO 
N ogy where ot is none. rr: | 
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9 40. Aſſociation. PR a 
Tx Houcn I 1 in the ſecond book of my Eday con. 
cerning Human Underſtanding, treated of the affoci- 


ation of ideas; yet having done it there hiſtorically, 


as giving a view of the underſtanding in this as well 
as its ſeveral other ways of operating, rather than 


deſigning there to inquire into the remedies that ought 


to be applied to it: It will, under this latter conſider- 


ation, afford other matter vf thought to thoſe who 
have a mind to inſtru themſelves thoroughly in the 


right way of conducting their underſtandings; and that | 


the rather becauſe this, if I miſtake not, is as frequent 


a cauſe of miſtake and error in us, as perhaps any 
thing elſe that can be named; and is a diſeaſe of the 
mind as hard to be cured as any; it being a very hard 


thing to convince any one that things are not ſo, _ 
naturally ſo as they conſtantly appear to him. 
By this one eaſy and unheeded miſcarriage of the 


underſtanding, ſandy and looſe foundations become in- 
fallible principles, and will not- ſuffer themſelves to 
be touched or queſtioned :+Such unnataral conneCtions 

become by cuſtom as natural to the mind as ſun and 


light: Fire and warmth go together, and fo ſeem to 
carry with them as natural an evidence as ſelf- evident 
truths themſelves. + And where then ſhall one with 
hopes of - ſucceſs begin the cure? Many men firmly 
embrace falſehood for truth; not only b 


5 could think otherwiſe; at leaſt without a vigour of 


mind able to conteſt the empire of habit, and look in- 
to its own principles; a freedom which few men have 


the notion of in cthemſelves, and fewer are allowed 
the practice of by others; it being the great art and 
buſineſs of the teachers and guides in moſt ſects, to 


ſuppreſs, as much as they can, this fundamental duty 


which every man owes himſelf, and is the firſt ſteady 
ſtep towards right and truth in the whole train of his 


actions and opinions. This would give one reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that uch teachers are conſcious to themſelves 


- N4 


ecauſe they 
never thought otherwiſe, but alſo ben thus blind- 
ed as they have been from the beginning, they never 
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of the falſchood or weakneſs of the tenets they pro- 
Jeſs, fince they will not ſuffer the grounds whereon 
they are built to be examined; whereas thoſe who 
ſeek truth only, and defire to own and propagate no- 
thing elſe, freely expoſe their principles to the teſt, 
are pleaſed to have them examined, give men leave 
to reject them if they can; and if there be any thing 
weak and unſound in them, are willing to have it dep 
tected, that they themſelves, as well as others, may 
not lay any ſtreſs upon any received propoſition be- 
N the evidence of its truth will warrant and 
ow. | Its n 
There is, I know, a great fault among all ſorts of 
people of principling their children and ſcholars; 
which at laſt, when looked into, amounts to no more, 
but making them imbibe their teacher's notions and 
_ tengts, by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to 
them whether true or falſe. What colours may 
be given to this, or of what. uſe it may be when 
practiſed upon the vulgar, deſtined to labour, and gi- 
ven up to the fervice of their bellies, I will not here 
"inquire. But as to the ingenious part of mankind, 
whoſe condition allows them leiſure, and letters, and 
inquiry after truth; I can ſee no other right way of 
Ee them, but to take heed, as much as may 
be, that in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural cohefion, come not to be united in their heads, 
and that this rule be often inculcated to them to be 
their guide in the whole courſe of their lives and 
ſtudies, (viz). That they never ſuffer any ideas to be 
joined in their underſtandings, in any other or ſtrong- 
er combination than what their own nature and cor- 
reſpondence give them; and that they often examine 
thoſe that they find linked together in their minds, 
whether this aſſociation of ideas be from the viſible 
agreement that is in the ideas. themſelves, or from the 
_  Hhabitual and prevailing cuſtom of the mind joining 
them thus together in thinking. 
This is for caution againſt this evil, before it be 
thoroughly rivetted by cuſtom in the underſtanding ; 


* . * r A 2 
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perceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 
What I have ſaid in angther place about the change 


of the ideas of ſenſe into thoſe of judgment, may be 


proof of this. Let any one not ſkilled in painting, be 


things ſo painted, as they are in ſome. places ſhown, 
that he does not ſee protuberances, and you will not 


- convince him but by the touch: He will not believe 


that by an inſtantaneous legerdemain of his own 
thoughts, one idea is ſubſtituted for the other. How 
frequent inſtances may one meet with of this in the 


arguings of the learned, who not ſeldom iti two ideas 


that they have been accuſtomed to join in their minds, 
ſubſtitute one for the other; and, I am apt to think, 


often without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable 

_ of conviction ; and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
champions for truth, when indeed they are contend- 
ing for error. And the confuſion of two different 


ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of them in their 
minds hath made to them almoſt one, fills their head 
with falſe views, and their reaſonings with falſe con- 
ſea ᷣ on point rr EU ORE 1 18 FO, 
rn ig 6:77 ts Nan 

herence to truth, and that in the perception of the vi- 
ſible or probable agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 


whence it is evident, that the right uſe - and conduct 


of the underſtanding, whoſe buſineſs is purely truth 
and nothing elſe, is, that the mind ſhould be kept in 


a perfect indifferency, not inclining to either fide, any 


farther than evidence ſettles it by knowledge, or the 
 _ overbalance of probability gives it the turn of aſſent 
and belief; but yet it is very hard to meet with any 


diſcourſe wherein one may not perceive the author not 


Ns 
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but he that would cure it when habit has eſtabliſhed _ 
it, muſt nicely obſerve the very quick and almoſt im- 


told when he ſees bottles and tobacco-pipes,i'and other 


Ricur underitanding conſiſts in the diſcovery and ad- 


as they are affirmed and denied one of another. From 


only maintain (for that is reaſonable and fit), but in- 
 clined and biaſſed to one fide of the queſtion, win 
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marks of a defire that that ſhould be true. If it be 
aſked me, how authors who have ſuch a rs and 
lean to it, may be diſcovered? I anſwer, By obſerving 
how in their writings or arguings they are often led 
by their inclinations to change the ideas of the que- 
ſtion, either by changing the terms, or by adding and 
joining others to them, whereby the ideas under con- 
Aderation are ſo varied, as to be more ſerviceable 
to their purpoſe, and te be thereby brought to an 
eaſier and nearer agreement, or more viſible and re- 
moter diſagreement one with another. This is plain 
and direct ſophiſtry; but F am far from · thinking, 
that wherever it is found, it is made ufe of with de- 


ſign to deceive and miſlead the readers. It is viſible 


that men's prejudices and inclinations by this way im- 
poſe often upon themſelves ; and their affection for 
truth, under their prepoſſeſſion in favour of one ſide, 
is the very thing that leads them from it. Inclina- 
tion ſuggeſts — ſlides into their diſcourſe favourable 
terms, which introduce favourable ideas; till at laſt 


| | by this means that is concluded clear and evident, thus 


crefled up, Which, taken in its native ſtate, by mak- 
ing uſe of none but the preciſe determined ideas, 
would find no admittance at all. The putting theſe 
en on what they affirm, theſe, as they are thought, 

andſome, eaſy and graceful explications of what they 


„ are diſcourſing on, is ſo much the character of what 5 


is called and — writing well, that is very hard 
to tlünk that authors will ever be perſuaded to leave 
Vbhhat ſerves fo well to propagate their opinions, and 
procure themſelves credit in the world, for a more 
jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the ſame 


deerms preciſely annexed to the ſame ideas, a ſour and 


blunt ſtiffnels tolerable in mathematicians only, who 
force their way, and make truth prevail by arefiſtible 15 
:demonſtration. : 
But yet if en canmnat be ee withto quit 
tte, looſer,” though more inſinuating ways of writing, 
if they will not think-fit-to keep cloſe to truth and 
instruction wy" nn terme, and * unſophiſti- 
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cated arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be 


| impoſed on by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of 


inſinuation. To do this, the ſureſt and moſt effectual 
remedy is to fix in the mind the clear and diſtin. 
ideas of the queſtion ſtripped of words; and fo like- 
wiſe in the train of argumentation, to take up the 
author's ideas, neglecting his words, obſerving how 
they connect or ſeparate thoſe in the queſtion. He 
that does this will be able to caſt off all that is ſuper- 


fluous; he will ſee what is pertinent, what coherent, 


what is direct to, what ſlides by, the queſtion. This 


will readily ſhow him all the foreign ideas in the dif- 


courſe, and where they were brought in; and though 


they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he will perceive 


that dg e no light nor ſtrength to his reaſonings. 


This, though it be the ſhorteſt and eafieſt way of 
reading books with profit, and keeping one's ſelf from! 
being miſled by great names or plaufible diſcourſes; 
yet it being hard and tedious to thoſe who have not 
accuſtomed themſelves to it; it is not to be expected 
that every one (amongſt thoſe few who really purſue 


truth) ſhould this way guard his underſtanding from 


being impoſed on by the wilful, or at leaſt e ng 
ſophiſtry, which creeps into moſt of the books of a 
gument. They that write againſt their conviction, 


or that next to them, are reſolved to maintain thjge 


tenets of a party they are engaged in, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to reject any arms that may help to defend their 
cauſe, and therefore ſuch ſhould be read with the 


greateſt caution. And they who write for opinions 
they are ſincerely perſuaded of, and believe to be true, 


think they may ſo far allow themſelves to indulge 
their laudable affection to truth, as to permit their 


eſteem of it to give it the beſt colours, and ſet it off 


2 


with the beſt expreſſions and dreſs they can, thereby 


to gain it the eaſieſt entrance into the minds of their 
readers, and fx it deepeſt there.” ri 6 art 


One of thoſe being the ſtate of mind we may juſtly | 
fuppoſe moſt writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 


who apply to them for inſtruction, ſhould not lay by 
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that caution which becomes a ſincere purſuit of truth, 
nnd ſhould make them always watchful = what- 
ever might conceal or miſrepreſent it. If they have 
not the kill of repreſenting to — era 4 the author's 
ſenſe by pure ideas ſeparated from ſounds, and there- 
by diveſted of the falſe: Libs and deceitful,ornaments 
of ſpeech ; this yet they thould do, they ſhould keep 
the preciſe queſtion ſteadily in their minds, carry it 
along 2 them through the whole diſeourſe, and ſuf- 
fer not the leaſt alteration in the terms, either by ad- 
dition, ſubtraction, or ſubſtituting any other. This 
every one can do who has a mind to it; and he that has 

not a mind to it, it is plain makes his underſtanding 
only the warehouſe of other men's lumber; I mean falle | 
and unconcluding reaſoning, rather than a repoſitory 
of truth for his own uſe, which will prove ſubſtantial, 
and: ſtand him in ſtead, when he has occaſion for it. 
And whether ſuch an one deals fairly by his own mind, 
and conducts his own underftanding _— L * to 

his own underſtanding to judge. 
6 42: Fundamental V. erities, 

Tra mind of man being very narrow, 450 fo flow in 
making acquaintance with things, and taking in new | 
_ truths, that no one man is capable, in a much longer 
' | life than ours, to know all truths : it becomes our pru- 
_— in our ſearch after knowledge, to employ our 
—_ hts about fundamental and material queſtions, 
_carefully avoiding thoſe that are.trifling, and not ſut- 
fering — to be diverted from our main even 
3 by thoſe that are merely incidental. Ho ,- 
much of many young men's time is thrown away in 
Puch logical inquiries I need not mention. This 
is no better than if a man, who was to be a Ae 
mould ſpend all his time in examining the threads of 
. the ſeveral cloths he is to paint upon, and counting 

the hairs of each pencil and bruft he intends to uſe in 
the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much worſe 
chan for a young painter to ſpend his apprenticeſhip 
in ſuch uſeleſs niceties ; for he, at the end of all his 
1 to no — finds that } it is not panting, nor 
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cular of this kind, every man is, or may be 3 


5 any help to it, and ſo is really to no purpoſe : Where- 
as men deſigned for ſcholars have often their heads ſo 
filled and warmed with diſputes on logical queſtions, 


that they take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions for real and 
ſubſtantial knowledge, and think their underſtandings 


ſo well furniſhed with ſcience, that they need not look 


any farther into the nature of things, or | deſcend 

to the mechanical drudgery of experiment and in- 
quiry. This is ſo obvious a miſmanagement of the 
underſtanding, and that in the profeſſed way to know—- 


ledge, that it could not be paſſed by: to which might 


be joined abundance of queſtions, and the way of 
handling them in the ſchools. What faults, in parti- 


would be infinite to enumerate; it ſuffices to have 
ſhown, that ſuperſicial and ſlight diſcoveries and ob- 
ſervations that contain nothing of moment in them- 
ſelves, nor ſerve as clues to lead us into farther know- 
ledge, ſhould not be thought worth our ſearching af- 
er. EI SS ET | 5 1 
There are fundamental truths that lie at the bot- 
tom, the baſis upon which a great many others reſt, 
and in which they have their conſiſtency. Theſe are 


teeming truths, rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh 
the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, are not only 


beautiful and entertaining in themſelves, but give 


light and evidence to other things, that without them 


could not be ſeen or known. Such is that admirable 
diſcovery of Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to 


one another, which may be counted as the baſis of na- 


tural philoſophy ; which of what uſe it is to the un- 
derſtanding of the great frame of our ſolar ſyſtem, he 
has to the aſtoniſhment. of the learned world ſhown; 
and how much farther it would guide us in other 

things, if rightly purſued, is not yet known. Our 


Saviour's great rule, that ve ſbould love our neighbour 


as ourſelves, is ſuch a fundamental truth for the regu- 


lating human ſociety, that, I think, by that alone, 
one might without difficulty determine all the caſes * 


and doubts in ſocial morality. Theſe, and ſuch as 
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Py are the; truths we ſhould nn to find vas, 
and ſore our minds with. Which leads me to ano- 
ther thing in the conduct of the 2 . f Wie that i ts 


no leſs eee . 
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To 8 ourſelves." in any queſtion . to 
examine and find out upon what it bottoms. Moſt of 


the difficulties that come in our way, when well con- 
ſidered and traced, lead us to ſome propoſition, which 
known to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an eaſy 
ſolution of the queſtion, whilſt topical and ſuperficial 
arguments, of which there is ſtore to be found on both 
ſides, filling the head* with variety of thoughts, and 


the mouth with copious diſcourſe, ſerve only to amuſe 


the- underſtanding, and entertain e def without 
coming to the bottom of the queſtion, the only place 


of reſt and ſtability for an inquiſitive mind, whoſe ten- 
"uy is only to truth and knowledge. 


For example, if it be demanded, whether the Grand 
Signior can lawfully take'what he will from an 
his people: ? This queſtion cannot be reſolved wit — 
coming to a certainty, whether all men are naturally 
equal; for upon that it turns, and that truth well 
ſettled in the underſtanding, and carried in the mind 
through the various debates concerning the various 
rights of men in ſociety, will go a great way im put- 
ting an end to d and e on which ide the 


truth 1 is. 
8 44. 75 ransferring of Thoughts. 


| nnn is ſcarce any thipg more for the 1 | 
of knowledge, for the caſe of life, and the defpatch of 


buſineſs, than for a man to be able to diſpoſe of his 
own thoughts; and there is ſcarce any thing harder 


+ in the whole ond of the underſtanding than to get 


- 


a full maſtery over it. The mind, in a waking man, 


has always ſome object that it applies itſelf to ; which, 
When we are lazy or unconcerned, we can eaſily 
change, and at pleaſure transfer our thoughts to ano- 
; ther, and from thence to à third, which has no rela- 

tion to either of the former. Hence men ſorwardly 
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- abundant matter of uſeful contemplation ; it is not of 
this I am here ſpeaking. - The inconveniency I would 


there is ſometimes to transfer our minds from one 


familiar to us. 


5 a kind of authority, and will not be kept out or diſ- 
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3 2 underſtanding is ſeized and taken with the 
0 


under the inconvenience of it. Who is there almoſt; 


or grief, has not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it could 


on. Men thus paſſeſſed, are ſometimes as if they” _ 
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conclude, and frequently ſay, nothing is ſo free as 
thought, and it were well it were ſo; but the con- 
trary will be found true in ſeveral inſtances; and 
there are many caſes wherein there is nothing more 
reſty and ungovernable than our thoughts: they will 
not be directed what objects to purſue, nor be taken 
off from thoſe they have once fixed on, but run away 
with a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in 
view, let him do what he ang. 

1 ewill not here mention again what I have above 
taken notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, nar- 
rowed by a cuſtom of thirty or forty years ſtanding 

to a ſcanty collection of obvious and eommon ideas, to 
enlarge itſelf to a more copious ſtock, and grow into 

an acquaintance with thoſe that would afford more 


here repreſent and find a remedy for, is the difficulty 
ſubject to another, in caſes where the ideas are equally | 


Matters that are recommended to our thoughts IM 
any of our paſſions, take poſſeſſion of our minds wi 


lodged, but as if the paſſion that rules, were, for the 
time, the ſheriff of the place, and came with all the 


object it introduces, as if it had a legal right to be 
alone conſidered there. There is ſcarce any body, I 


think, of ſo calm a temper, who hath not ſometime 
found this tyranny on his underſtanding, and ſuffered 


whoſe mind, at fome time or other, love or anger, fear 


not turn itſelf to any other object? I call it a clog, for 

it hangs upon the mind ſo as to hinder its vigour and 
activity in the purſuit of other contemplations, and 
advances itſelf little or not at all in the knowledge of 
the thing which it ſo cloſely hugs and conſtantly pores 


4 
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were 601 in the worſt Ene, and lay under the power 
of an enchantment. They ſee not what paſſes before 
their eyes; ox of x ho the _— == ſe of the _ 
and when by any ſtrong application to them 
— are rouſed a little, they are ike men brought to 
themſelves from ſome remote re z whereas, in 
truth, they come no farther than their ſecret iter 
within, af 5 they have been wholly taken up with 
the puppet, which is for that time Leier for their 
entertainment. The ſhame that duch dumps cauſe to 
well-bred people, when it carries them away from the 
company, where they ſhould bear a part in the con- 
verſation, is a ſufficient argument that it is a fault 
in the conduct of our underſtanding not to have that 
er over it as to make uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, 


and on thoſe occaſions wherein we have need of its aſ- 


| fiſtance, The mind ſhould be always free and ready 
to turn itſelf to the variety of objefts that occur, an | 
allow them as much conſideration as ſhall: for that 
time be thought fit, To be engroſſed ſo by one object 
as not to be prevailed on to leave it for another that 
ee fitter for our contemplation, is to make 
no uſe to us. Did this ſtate of mind remain al- 
ways fo, every. one would, without ſcruple, give it 
the name of perfect madneſs! 3- and whilſt it FRA laſt, 
at whatever intervals it returns, ſuch a, rotation of 
thoughts about the ſame object no more carries us 
forwards towards the A of knowledge, than 
getting upon a mill-horſe, whilſt he jogs on in his cir- 
cular track, would carry a man a journey. 
 - 1 ſomething muſt be allowed to legitimate 
om ons, and to natural. inclinations. Every man, 
ides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies, and 
thoſe the mind will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet it 
is beſt that it ſhould be always at- liberty, and under 
the free diſpoſal of the man, to act how, and upon 
what he directs. This we ſhould endeavour to obtain, 
unleſs we would be content with ſuch a flaw in our 
underſtandings, that ſometimes we ſhould be as it 
were * it; for it is very Tithe better than ſo in 
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caſes where we cannot make uſe of it to thoſe pur- 


_ poſes we would, and which ſtand in preſent need of it. 


But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 


diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſeveral cauſes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour 


with ſucceſs. _ „ 4-9 Ke. 
One we have already inſtanced in, whereof all men 

that reflect have ſo general a knowledge, and fo often 

an experience in eee that nobody doubts of 


it. A prevailing paſſion ſo pins down our thoughts 


to the object and concern of it, that a man paſſionate- 
ly in love cannot bring himſelf to think of his; ordi- 
nary affairs, or a kind mother drooping under the loſs 
of a child, is not able to bear a part as ſhe was wont 


in the diſcourſe of the company or converſation of her 


i 8 (hu 8 
But though paſſion be the moſt obvious and gene- 
ral, yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the un- 


ere and confines it for the time to one object, 


it will not be taken oft. 


from whic 


ing, when it has a while employed itſelf upon a ſub- 
jekt which either chance, or ſome flight accident of- 
fered to it, without the intereſt or recommendation of 


any paſſion, works itſelf into a warmth, and by de- 
grees gets into a career, wherein, like a bowl down 


a hill, it increaſes its motion by going, and will not 


be ſtopped. or diverted, though, when the heat is over, 


it ſees all this earneſt application was about a trifle 
not worth a thought, ang all the pains employed about 
it, loſt labour. V 


Iz bere is a third ſort, if I miſtake not, yet lower 
than this; it is a ſort of childiſhneſs, if I may fo ſay, 


of the underſtanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays 


with, and dandles ſome inſignificant puppet to no end, 


nor with any deſign at all, and yet cannot eaſily be 
ot off from it. Thus ſome trivial ſentence, or a 


{crap of poetry, will ſometimes get into men's heads, 
and make ſuch a chiming there, that there is no ſtill- 
ing of it; no peace to be obtained, nor attention to 


Beſides this, we may often find that the underſtand- 1 
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= any thing elſe, but this impertinent gueſt will take up 4 
the mind and poſſeſs the thoughts, in ſpite of all en- 


deavours to get rid of it. Whether every one hath 
experimented in themſelves this troubleſome intruſion 


of ſome friſking ideas which thus importune the un- 


derſtanding, and hinder it from being better employed, 


I know not: but perſons of very good parts, and 


thoſe more than one, I have heard ſpeak and com- 
ain of it themſelves. The reaſon I have to make 


this doubt, is from what I have known of a cafe 


ſomething of kin to this, though much odder, aud 


_ that is of a ſort of viſions that ſome; people have lying 


quiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or with their 
eyes ſhut. ' It is a great variety of faces, moſt com- 
monly very odd ones, that appear to them in train 


one after another; ſo that having had juſt the fight of 


one, it immediately paſſes away to give place to ano- 


ther; that the ſame inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick 
àan exit as its leader, and fo. they march on in · a con- 
iſtant ſucceſſion; nor can any one of them, by any en- 


deavour, be ſtopped or retained: beyond the inſtant of 
its appearance, but is thruſt out by its followers, 


which will have its turn. ee er fantaſti- 
e 


cal phenomenon, I have talked with ſeveral people, 


-whereof ſome have been perfectly acquainted with it, 
and others have been ſo wholly ſtrangers to it, that 


they could hardly be brought to conceive or believe it. 


d the leaſt notice of 


I knew. a lady of excellent 5 5 who had got paſt 
thirty, without having ever 
any ſuch thing: ſhe was ſo = ſtranger to it, that 


when ſhe heard me and anMer talking of it, could 


- ſcarce forbear thinking we bantered her; but ſome , 
time after drinking a large doſe of dilute tea (as ſhe 
Was ordered by a phyſician) going to bed, ſhe told us 
at next meeting, that ſhe had now experimented. what 


our diſcourſe. had much ado to perſuade her of. She. 


had ſeen a great variety of faces in a long train, ſuc- 
' cceding one another, as we had deſcribed ; they were 
All ſtrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no ac- 
quaintance with before, nor ſought after then, and as 
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they came of themſelves they went too; none of them . 5 1 
P ſtayed a moment, nor could be detained by all the e- 
r deavours ſhe could uſe, but went on in their ſolemn 


h - proceſſion, juſt appeared and then vaniſhed. This odd 


8 phenomenon ſeems to have a mechanical cauſe, and to 
af depend upon the matter and motion of che blood or 
% animal ſpirits. 

d When the fancy j is bound by non, 1 King. no. 
44 way to ſet the mind free, and at 1 to proſecute 
8 What thoughts the man would make choice of, but to 
4 allay the preſent. paſſion, or counterbalance it with 
| another, which is an art to be got by W and ac- 
8 quaintance with the paſſions. | 
4 Thoſe who find themſelves apt to be⸗ . dt; 
* with the ſpontaneous current of their own thoughts, 
f not excited by any paſſion or intereſt, muſt be very 
V wary and and in all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, 


| berty, and therefore ſuffer not willingly fetters and 
- chains to be put upon them. To have the mind cap- 
> | tivated, is, for the time, certainly the greater evil of 
3 the two; and deſerves our utmoſt. care and endeavours. 
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1 and never humour their minds in being thus trifling- 5 A 
__ 2: buſy. : Men know the value of their corporal Ii-. - 
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2 o preſerve the freedom of our better part. And in 
Sy caſe our pains will not be loſt ; ſtriving and ſtrug⸗ 
t gling will prevail, if we conſtantly, in all ſuch occa- 
* ſion, make uſe of it. We muſt never, indulge theſe 
ry trivial attentions of thought; as ſoon as we find the 
of mind makes itſelf a buſineſs of nothing, we ſhould 
t immediately diſturb and check it, introduce new and 
2 more ſerious conſiderations, and not leave till we have 
0 beaten it off from the purſuit it was upon. This, at A 
E "lf * firſt, if we have let the contrary practice grow to an 
| habit, will perhaps be difficult; but conſtant endea- 
50 vours will by degrees prevail, and at laſt make it 
* eaſy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 
4 can command his mind off at pleaſure from incidental 
4 and undeſigned purſuits, it may not be. amiſs for him 
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to go on farther, and make attempts upon meditations . ®: | 
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thoughts, as to be able. to transfer en from 


one labjeck to another, with the ſame eaſe that he can 
| lay by any thing he has in his hand, and take ſome- 


thing elſe that he has a mind to in the room of it. 
This liberty of mind is of great uſe both in buſineſs 
and ſtudy, and he that has got it will have no ſmall 


| advantage of eaſe and deſpatch in all that is the choſen 


and uſeful employment of his un erſtanding. * 
The third and laſt way which I mentioned the mind 
to be ſometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming 


of ſome particular words or ſentence in the memory, 


and, as it were, making a noiſe in the head, and the 
like ſeldom happens, but when the mind is lazy or 
very looſely and n egligently employed. It were 'bet- 
ter, indeed, be without. ſuch impertinent and uſeleſs 

itions, Any obvious idea, when it is roving 
cauſeleſsly at a venture, being of moye uſe, and apter 


| = ſk veſt ſomething worthy, —_— onſideration, then 71 in- 
| ut Hnce: - 


ant buz of pu pty ſounds. 
of the — ** ſetting the underſtanding 
98 ſome degrees of vigour, dots for the 
moſt part preſently ſet it free from theſe idle com- 

ions; it may not be amiſs, whenever we find our- 


elves troubled with them, to make uſe wy: ſo profit- 
able a 1 2 N at _ * 
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